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PREFACE. 


In humbly placing the present book 
entitled An Epitome of Jainism on the 
table of the World-library, a few words of 
explanation by way of an apologia are, it 
appears, needed to justify the claims, it 
lays upon the valuable time of its various 
readers And we may state at the outset 
that It is not an attempt to supersede any 
of the modern treatises on Jainism Its 
claim to attention, if it has any, arises from 
the fact that it is but a compilation forming 
an epitomo ’having for its basis the most 
orthodox principles, doctrines and tenets 
as found in the Jain original works of 
authority and high antiquity, or promulgated 
on the, subject by Jain speculative writers 
and conformed to by accurate thinkers in 
their spiritual inquiries. 

But to connect together these detadied 
fragments of a subject never yet treated 
as a whole, from the real Jain point of view, 
in these days of transition under Western 
refinement , to harmonise the different 
portions of the seemingly discordant notes 
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lying scattered over the grey pages of 
works handed down from the spiritual sire 
to the spiritual son, by freeing them from 
errors which they have become more or less 
shrouded with, through the revolution of 
ages Sind empires, or through long-standing 
conventions which have come down to us 
from dme immemorial, must require a power 
of interpretation and original speculation 
To other originality than this, the volume 
lays no claim. For it goes without saying 
that in the present age of the cultivation 
of universal learning when the literati of 
both the East and the West are sedulously 
engaged in exploring the rich and almost 
inexhaustible mines of the ancient lores of 
India, it would indeed be very presumptuous 
on the part of any one to imagine even 
that he had contributed something new and 
original in the domain of ideas and ideals. 
But still for all that there is ample scope for 
thinkers' to improve upon the methods of 
philosophising and interpreting the old ideas 
and ideals, tenets and doctrines in perfect 
keeping with the changed conditions of the 
times to suit newer environments without 
deviating in the least from the real spirit 
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and import which they are replete with. For 
it is only the form thae changes and must 
change, spirit always remaining essentially 
the same all through. And if there is any 
deviation anywhere from the real spirit, 
it should be understood as due to some 
thing wanting In the qualification of the 
interpreter. 

To do this we had, therefore, had to 
begin with the enuncUlioii and interpre* 
tation of the Jam principles of epistemology 
as propounded by the omniscient sages and 
scholars of bye-gone days. Epistemology 
really supplies the key-note to the inter- 
pretation and understanding of a system of 
thought and culture It gives us the stand 
point to have a clear and correct vision 
into the metaphysics of things and thoughts. 
This is the reason why every system of 
thought and culture in India really begins 
with a clear exposition of the principles of 
its epistemology, the moment it has^dooe 
with Idescribing in the briefest manner 
possible, its own hypothesis, its necessity 
and sublimity, and finally its right to 
be heard 

So is the case with . Jainism itself ; 
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and having, theiefoie, evpUined all these, 
in biief in our Introduction and in 
Chapters I and II from the Jain point of 
view, we h'ave begun discussing its science 
and philosophy from Chapter III 
headed -as ^Knowledge and Its Forms’ 
But 'with Chapter IV on ‘Epistemology 
and Logic* begins the real discussion which 
ends with Chapter VI 11 on 'Syado&d 
ultimately - and finally indentifymg logic 
with ontology A patient perusual of these 
chapters will clearly show the readers as 
to how the formal logic of the other 
schools of thought becomes, in the hands of 
the Jain sages, metamorphosed, as it were, 
into transcendental logic in and through 
the processes of the dialectical movements of 
thought and Being inherent in their very 
nature. 

But however it is generally held by 
students of modern thought and culture that 
this dialectic method of reasoning identifying 
logic with ontology is of Hegelian origin t.iuI 
meaning Indeed the word 'dtdlectic means 
reasoning' for and against, exposing thereby 
fallacies and inconsistencies, and clearing 
them away. Socrates used this method of 



reasoning in Ins oni 'log.c il polemics with 
the sophists of his tt ne, putting them be- 
tween the horns of two deBnite alternatives. 
But in modern p 1 n*o«ophy of the West, it 
was Kant who rcrivo i ii 1 1 his exposing 
the coittradictions involve 1 1 1 the fundamental 
assumptions of dogmatic philosophy anddn 
the popular conceptions ^1 Soul, Woild and 
God. But it was left to Hegel to give a 
new meaning to dialeciic and to interpret 
it in a new light altogether For wii-h Hegel, 
Being contains within iKelf oppositions 
and contradictions Every thought, every 
reality is but a nnxtuie of Being and 
non-Bemg Dialectic nifh Hegel, therefore, 
is equivalent to Self-devolopment or un- 
foldment, and the world-process itself is a 
process of dialectic, of antithisis and synthesis, 
making differences serve as means to higher 
unities. The legitimate out-come of working 
out the Hegelian interpretation of* the 
world-process as shown in his dialectic*,, is 
the pronouncement of the eternity of the 
world-process And with it the soul is also 
declared to be in the never-ending process 
of higher and higher evolution wjthout any 
ultimate rest or quisceut anywhere. 
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But those who have followed our 
CKpositioh of the Jain j>-;.icip]es of epis- 
ae.nology ending with SyadvMi running 
up to Chapter XII, will be at one with 
us when we state chat the dialectic method 
of reasoning identifying logic with meta> 
physic was not Hegel’s own making. It ori- 
ginated with the Jain sages and omniscient 
keOalins, and has been prevelant in the field 
of philosophy in India from a. time when 
Greece and Rome those cradles of European 
civilization, were still steeped in the darkness 
of ignorance It is true that with the Jains 
the Absolute is but an Expression of Unity 
in Difference as distinguished from the 
Absolute beyond the Relative of the Ved4n- 
tins ^ ( Vide Chapter XI ), and that the 
world-process is also without beginning 
and end (Vide Chapter XII to XV} , but the 
soul according to Jainism doe.> not remain 
for ever entangled in the meshes of the 
dialectic process of evolution without know- 
ing any rest or repose anywhere The 
Jains, as w'cil is every other system of 
Indian thought and culture, hold that the 
Jiva will never remain eternally caught up 
in the never-ending proces- of e\ olutioh It 
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is bound to get at tnat state of being and 
beatitude which is all free and chvine. 
For freedom is our birth*nght. Every 
soul is consututionally free and potentially 
divine. And the struff^le for existence 
in this nether world* means with the Jains 
not only the struggle for bare esdstence 
in this mortal coil, but for the lealization 
as well of this Ideal Freedom and Divinity. 

With this end the enquiries constituting 
the Right Vision — the basis of Right know* 
ledge 

But Right Knowledge which proceeds 
from Right Vision by a coherent train of 
thought and reasoning and which can only 
lead to Right Conduct without which the 
attainment oi toe Goal in vision is held 
to be impossible, is the knowledge which 
embraces concisely oi m details, the 
relations m which the constituent factors 
of the world stand to -soul and the 
changes as well of these relations in the 
dialectic movement of thought and being. 
And all these, more technically speaking, 
begin with Chapter XVIII on the ‘Karma 
Phenomenology’. The leaders will find 
much interest to enter on a new kind of 
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discussion on metaphysical issues of vital 
importance in legaid to the relation in 
quesuon and 'ts changes as well. The 
question as to when and how the soul which 
is constitutionally free and potentially divine 
came to be entangled into the meshes of the 
dialectic movements of the world-process 
without beginning and end, and which irri- 
tates the metaphysicans and speculative 
writers most in these days of scientific en- 
quiry, has been discussed and solution given 
once for all. Every other position being 
untenable, the Jains hold that both the Soul 
and the Karina (* e the msterialised units into 
which jwtc energetics resolve themselves) 
stand to each other in relation of phenomenal 
conjunction, which reveals itself in die conti- 
nuity of the display from time without begin- 
ning, neither of the two being either prior 
or posteiior to the other in the order of time^ 
so far the question of their metaphysical 
entity is concerned — an&dt apasch&nttpttrvt 
sanyoga sambaiicl/ta prav&ha. Such is the 
position of the jwas in the ocean of saptsdr 
whereon tumultuous waves furiously surging 
in various name*! and forms, ruffle the vast 
expanse. And just as the angularities of 
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the gfravels at the bottom of the grugling 
stream of strong currents are rubbed off 
by being drifted from place to place, so the 
angularities of the Jtua sunk in the ocean 
of Sa»$sdr are also rubbed off by being 
driven from womb ^to womb, from region 
to region, under the strong pressure of 
^a^/»{t-causality. In this way with the 
rubbing off of the angularities and thinning 
out of the gross meterial veil and cover- 
ing, when the jtva gets a comparatively 
improved vision into its own nature and 
ideal, it stiuggles to work out its own 
eraancipjition as a free-centre of origina- 
tion. .All these and such allied subjects as 
Rebirth and the like which are required 
to determine our place and function in the 
world, have been discussed with compara- 
tive ditails up till Chapter XXVI on the 
'Classification of Karmas' with which end 
the enquiries into the constitution of Right 
Knowledge. 

From Right knowledge of our ultimate 
Ideal, of our place and function in the world, 
arises the possibilites of Right Conduct 
which is imperative in the attaiment of the 
Ideal. And the cnquiiies into the constitution 
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of the Right Conduct open with Chaptef 
XXVII ‘From Metaphysics to Ethics.’ 
No system of Indian thought and culture 
has such a stage-by-stage exposition in 
a systematic way of the ways and 'means to 
the attainment of that Goal which we all 
have in view. The very arrangement, it 
will appear on a careful perusual, is not only 
most psychological so far the unfoldment of 
knowledge itself is concerned, but appears 
to be modern as well when we judge it from 
the scientific and practical point of view. 
Having cleared up the Jam Conceptions 
of Virtue and Vice (Vide Chapter XXVIII), 
of their fruitions here and hereafter, the 
problems of evil and the like rudimentary 
notions of the Jam Ethics, the moral cate- 
gories have bean taken up one by one in 
consecutive order beginning with ‘Influx 
(Vide Chap XXXI) of the alien matter into 
the constitution of the soul and the conse- 
quent bondage of the same under subrep- 
tion {Mtthydttd) which is nothing else than 
taking a thing for something which is 
not that thing {asate sat bnddlii) This 
mtthy&tva is the prime lOot ol all troubles. 
Such being the case we have discussed 
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at some length, the psychology and 
philosophy of the matter and form of 
this mtthy&tva A little reflection will be 
sufficient, we belive, to convince an impartial 
student of the history of Indian schools of 
thought that the theory of Mdy& resolving 
into dvaran and vtkskepa as interpreted 
by Shankar and others of his line of 
thinking, is but a .distorted shadow of the 
Jain theory of mUhydtva For, to deny 
MdyA, therefore, of any positive entity and 
to posit ,it at the same time as the great 
impediment in the way to the true self- 
realisation IS to be guilty of substantializing 
the abstraction In order to escape from this 
difficulty, Ramanuja, another interpreter of 
the VedAttia Sut-rus, had to draw inspirations 
from the teachings and writtings of the Jain 
sages, and, in consequence, had to fall back 
upon the Jain doctiine of Unity in Difference 
or the Theory of BhedAhheda vad, the 
legitimate outcome of the Syado&d or 
the dialectic method of reasoning giving a 
more comprehensive view of thought and 
Being Itistiuethat Ramanuja speaks of 
BodliElyana as his authority for the 
enunciation of the doctrine of Unity in 
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Difference, but no’vhne in his scholium on 
the Brahnt Suir„s could he quote diiect from 
the writtings ofBodfaSyana. What Bodh&yan 
taught no body knows. Had there been 
the existence of any commentary by him 
on the Sutras in question even at the time 
of Shankar, then Shankar, the upright and 
audacious, would never have left him un- 
noticed in his unrivalled commentaries and 
writtings because he is found to freely draw 
upon his predecessors, friend or opponent. 
Be that as it may, the Jain sages have 
made sifting enquiry into the nature and 
matter of this mifhydfoa and .found 
possibilites of its removal through Samvar 
or Stoppage of the Influx and through 
NitjarA or gradual dissipation of what 
already found its way into the soul With 
the completion of this dissipation, the soul 
gets rid of all the veil and covering of 
Karfua and shines in perfect freedom and 
omniscience enjoying bliss divine for all time 
to come , this is what called Moksha of 
Ntrv&n or Extinction of all pain and 
suffering, the grand Summum BoHiint of 
one and all life and hying (Vide Chapters 

XXXII to XXXV). 
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But this final and ultimate state of 
being in bliss and beatitude cannot be 
att a i n «^d all of a sudden. Great indeed 
is the vision but only the few behold. 
Great is the goal, but only the few 
attain. Great really is the struggle but 
only the few can withstand. For the goal 
in fact IS gradually reached by steady 
and strenuous striving subjecting the 
seif to gladly undergo a series practical 
disciplines in a manner and along the 
lines as enjoined in the Jural (CAaran) 
and Teleological {Karan) Ethics of the 
Jains. And the stages which the mumuksAm 
has to pass through, are fourteen in number 
and are called GtmastA&nas which can be 
squeezed up into four stages to suit modern 
intellect. 

We have seen that according to Jainsm, 
Freedom is our birth-right and that its 
philosophy declares this freedom to be already 
in us. Freedom, is constitutional with 
man. Feel that you are great and you will be 
great Feel that you are free and all quarrels 
will cease With the J.un..i' is but a question 
of realization in the very heart of hearts 
where life throbs and tin, soul of religion 
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which is unique in the history of the world. 
And this is why life in India really throbs 
in religion, whe>e as in the West, it has been 
more or less a fashion to attend the Church. 

But to return to the point at issue : as in 
India the function of philosophy is to support 
a particulai form of Faith, so the function of 
Jainism is to harmonise all the contend- 
ing religions of tlie world. And it is here 
that Jainism supeisedes all the other forms 
of faith and creed. For, it is philosophy and 
religion both rolled in one A little reflection 
on the theory itself and its predominance 
from time to time, along with its growth and 
spread, will prove the truth and validity of 
our statement. Will any one tell the world 
what is it that so boldly declares the glorious 
dignity of man ? Is it the civilization that 
creates for man new wants and desires only 
to bind him down more tightly to the mires 
of the world ? Or is it that reconciles for 
man all the seeming differences without 
sacrificing anything of permanent interest, 
kills that egotism by virtue of which his 
envenomed passions howl at every dis- 
appointment, a'ld ultim-itely opens out to him 
the way to perfection, real happiness and 
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eternal beatitude where all wants and cares 
cease for ever, and all passions as well for 
good, and which makes man really to be 
his own real self m infinite delight divine ? 
Surely you will have to pronounce judgment 
in favoui of the latter, and in that case 
we state once for all, and that without the 
slightest fear of contradiction, that Jainism 
is the means to the introduction into this 
mundane world a reign of peace, ordered 
harmony anti reasonable sweetness which 
are most wanting in these days of rank 
materialism and uncompromising self-aggran* 
disement wherewith this blessed land of 
Bharat has become surcharged. 

It has, therefore, become highly impera- 
tive to repress this growing ardour of our 
youth in pcletical polemics and practical 
tactics th^t are detrimental to and destructive 
of the felicity of their temporal and future 
lives, by a revival of the himble instructions 
of the ancient Kevaltns and peaceful pre- 
ceptors qf old, and reclaiming them to the 
simple mode of life led by their forefathers 
from the perverted tendencies finding a firm 
hold on them under the influence of Western 
refinement. It is this degeneracy of our 
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rising generation from an utter ignorace 
of the superiority of their own code and 
adoption, in consequence, of foreign ideas 
and ideals, habits and manners, that ought 
to engage the serious attention of our 
educated children of the soil 

Now apart from the question of any 
sublimity, necessity and utility of the cultiva- 
tion of the Philosophy of Jainism roughly con- 
sisting as It diJes in outward peace (Shanti) 
and internal tranquility (CAiiia Presdnft) 
united with contentmeiitCArM/w^) and apathy 
{Vardig^ya) to the alluring pleasures of the 
world, a glance at the description of the Jam 
Church as portrayed in Chapter XXXVI 1, 
a survey of the Jam places of Pilgrimage, 
of Art and Architecture &£.•_ (Chapters 
XXXIX &c. XLI), a study of the great and 
ngt yet fully accessible complex of writings 
making up the Jam Literature and record- 
ing the appearances cf the Tirthankars 
in the era of auasarpwt, and chronicling 
the organisation of the Sanghas, the great 
split in the original camp into the Swetam- 
baris and .the Digambaris the consecutive 
succession of the (Lchdryas. and the list of 
gachchas which originated with them, and 
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finally other secular events of historical im- 
portance to a considerable extent, will make 
if pretty clear that Jainism is a religion that 
is not only born of the depths of ages but 
also that its Tirthankars were real historical 
persons who lived, moved and had iheir 
beings amongst our forefathers. 

Besides, these pages contain histoiical 
statements and allusions of no mean value. 
What we want to point out is that apart 
from the question of religious merit as is 
manifest in the literal y works of the Jains, 
they go to a gieat extent to clear up many a 
historical anomaly and settle dates of impor- 
tant historical events For instance, it is 
from the perusual of these pages that we 
could settle the date of Mahavira's Ntrv&n 
or the accession of Chandragupta Ah l it is 
from these pages we find that during th«, time 
of Rishava Deva, the systems of Jatna, Shutva 
and S&itkhya philosophies were exant The 
Mim&nsd, and the iV^'^izflourished dunngthe 
period of Sitalnath whereas the Boudd/ta and 
the VaiUieshtku came to prominence during 
the time of Parshwanatli and Mahavir. This 
account of the chronological developments of 
the different Schools of Philosophy may read 
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very strange. But when one lemembers that 
none of the systems of philosophy came to 
being all of a sudden, but they were more or 

less ill extant in a still remoter age, and that 

# 

this developmeiit into syste ms of philosophy 
means their embodiment in the forms of 
Sutras at different ^periods, things becomes 
easy to understand. For'this is fui ther corro- 
borated if we interpret the religious upheaval 
in view of the fact that in the great religious 

t 

Congress of the Indian saints and sages of 
yore in the ITaimiih9,rMya, when the 
authority of the Vedas were being made as 
binding upon the free thinkers of those days, 
those who left the Congrsss in silent’protest 
against such actions of the Brahnlao-Rishis, 
were dubbed as JN^dslikas The word 
NAsltko -(atlieist) in the Indian scripture 
does not mean one who did not believe 
in the existence of God, but rather one who 
did not accept the infallibility and ultimate 
authority of the Vedas. Were it otherwise 
then the System of SAnkkya in which 
Kapil, like Laijiace, did not care 
for getting in a God in the scheme of^ 
his universe, would not have been taken 
as one of the six theistic systems of philo- 
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Sophy as distinguished from the six atheistic 
schools beginning \vith that of Ch&rv9,ka„ 
Now with the settlement of the final 
authority of the Vedas, its ritualism 
became a merdlessly dominant religion 
for sometime, somuch so that the priest- 
class seemed to be in the sole possession 
of the Key to Heaven And in conse- 
quence sincerity which is the soul of all reli> 
giousity almost disappeared rom the people 
yielding place to downright hypocrisy and 
dry formalism The Kshatriya kings 
and the princes could not stand to this 
want of sincerity in the people and to the 
religious monopoly in the hands of the 
Brahmans They entered a protest against 
the same in the form of Ved&ntic militarism 
finding exprssions in such great Upeaii- 
shadxc declarations as, ‘Brahman is Atman’ 
•That Thou art,’ 'That I am’ in reality 
there is no essential difference between one 
soul and another All are One and the Go^I of 
all is Freedom, which cannot be reached by 
the weak and the powerless So all conven- 
tions, all privileges must go Thus ensued an 
era of war between the Br&hmans and the 

Kshatriyas. The enmity and implacable 
F 
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hatred of the two families of Vasistha and 
Viswaraitra for generations form subjects 
prominent thioughout the vidic antiquity. 
The cursing oii Hansh Chandra, the King 
of Ajodhya, by Vashistha, the leader of the 
priest-class, and the consequent appoint-- 
ment of Viswaniitra by Hai ish Chandra as 
his priest is also another instance to illustrate 
the spirit of Vedantic militarism against 
Br&hm'inic ritualism and monoplj'. Thus the 
idea militant in the Upamskads became the 
idea tirumphant in hands of the Kshatriya 
kings and princes. And this why we 
find later on that the Brdhmans are betak- 
ing themselves as pupils* to the Kshatriya 
kings and princes in order to have the 
Atman expounded to them. The Brahman 
Ndrad receiving instructions from Sanat 
Kumar , Gargya Balaki from the king 
Ajdtsatru of Kasi All the.-.e are further 
confirmed by the words of the king Pravan 
Jaivali to Aruui, a Bi4hman pupil whom the 
king says— “Because, as you have told, O 
Goutam, the doctrine has never up to thepresent 
time been ui circulation among the Brdhmans, 
therefore in all the worlds the Government has 
remained in the hands of the wairior caste”. 
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Now this philosophy of Veddntic 
tnilitarisin, though it was fully developed 
in the Upantsfutdic period, could not later 
on adapt itself to the changing conditions 
and to the yet prevailing society of the 
time which was in and throtigh saturated 
with Vedic ritualism and ceremonialism. 
And in the course of events things took 
turn in such a manner that the Br&hmans 
whose sole occupation was priest-craft, beg^n 
to divise schemes with a view to make 
each caste flourish in its respective profession * 
so much so that they discouraged the study 
of the Upanishadas and the like by other 
castes, and the preaching as well of the 
philosophy of the 'One* to the mass. And 
thus when the gates to higher knowledge were 
effectively barred against the other classes 
by the mechanism of the Priest-class, a 
general degiadation followed People be- 
came degenerated, self interested and 
low in character All sorts oT" aboniinable 
things like Tdnti ikism which brought in 
virginity, mysticism and love to bear upon 
religion, began to be practised in the name 
of religion only. At this critical juncture 
Paishwanath, the 23rd Tirthankar appeared 
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to save the situation, and preached the 
Truth and the Law to one and all without 
disturbing the constitution of the social 
structure prevailing at the time A general 
religious up-heaval ensued , but so engrained 
was the soulless ritualism in the constitution 
of -the society that two hundred years 
after the Nttvd^ of Parshwanatb, Mahabir 
Swam! appeasd as the 24th Reformer, and 
gave a- re-statement of Jainism later on taking 
the form of the philosophy of pragmatism, 
to stem the tide of degredation, and save 
the soul of the nation from tuning into 
narrow old grooves and gutters of ritualism 
and mysticism (t&niricisn). Goutam Buddha 
also followed suit from another direction. 
He represented the Indian school of spiritual 
democracy, and preached the principles of 
what they now call ‘Romantic Improvement 
in modern philosophy which resulted in the 
formulaton of the subjective idealism, in the 
breaking of the social fetters, and m the 
curbing off the power of the Brlhmans to 
enforce Vedic ritualism upon the people. 
Such IS the history of the religious transition 
through which India had to pass uptill the 
time of Mahavir and Goutam Buddha who are 
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said to represent the Indian schools of 
Ideal'Reahsm and Real Idealism respec- 
tively. And this IS what we gather from 
the old and worn out pages of the Jain 
literature of high antiquity 

The above is but what we could glean 
from the scattered pages of the Jam literature 
so far the contemporary events and Religious 
movements in India were concerned^ 
But there are other meterials in the' move- 
ments of the Jain genius such as inscriptions 
and epigraphs which go by the technical 
name of external evidences helping us a 
good deal in Slling up the gaps and blank 
pages of I ndian history We get from these 
inscriptions various informations on the 
reigning sovereigns, their geneologies and 
dynasties, chronological list 'of the gacchas, 
and the description of the different sections 
into which the Jam laymen are socially 
divided. Now both from the external and 
internal evidences wtoch have been available 
to us up till now for our study -and exami- 
nation, we can well state without the 
slightest fear of contradiction thaf the 
whole Jam Community is deeply indebted 
to the Swetdmbrir Church for the pre- 
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servation, maintenance ahd improvement 
of almost all their important places of 
pilgrimage. The inscriptions both on the 
pedastal of the images and foot-prints and 
tablets (Prashasi?s) commemorating the 
erection or the repairs of the temples at 
these places at different times, undoubtedly 
show that the whole credit belongs to our 
worthy and venerable Swet&mbar Achftryas 
under whose lehgious direction and advice, 
the Swetambari lay-followets did all they 
could to keep up their traditon and guard 
the sanctity of these sacied places all over 
India, excepting the Southern countries, the 
homes of the Digambar School But who 
cares to .devote to the study of these 
movements 'of culture from a historic 
point of view^ We have inspected and 
examined numbers of Digambari images still 
preserved and worshipped in Swetambari 
temples but have not seen the reverse. It 
is a matter of satisfaction indeed to find 
the. Digambai i temple in Mathlan Mahalla 
in Behar, side by side with a Swetambari 
temple, like the twin sister churches in 
charge of the Swetambaris The Digambaii 
brothers are always welcome to every 
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Swetambari temple The mere location 
of the Digambari images in a corner of the 
Swetd.mbart temples, does not show that 
these temples* belong to them also. Far 
from this It rather shows the magnanimity 
and generosity of the high-souled Swetd.mbari 
custodians of these temples But this does 
not go to establish their managing claim 
over the temples which .exclusively belong to 
the Swetambaii sect All along they were 
allowed the privilege of worshipping there 
for the simple reason that they did not cherish 
the idea of any selfish motive Living in 
wealth and opulence in a period of peace 
and prosperity under the benign care of the 
British Government, it is indeed a matter 
of great regret that instead of paying atten- 
tion towards the intellectual and spiritual ad- 
vancement of the community, and other 
social reforms which have of late become 
imperative to adapt ourselves to the newer 
conditions of life and living, our Digambari 
brethren have now come forward to set the 
machinery of litigation agoing to uncighti- 
ously snatch away from the Swetambaris, the 
founders and repairers, nay, the real owners 
of these places of Pilgprimage, so to speak. 
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all rights and privileges which so long be- 
longed exclusively to them Oui Digambari 
brethren are squandering away good money 
in the name of religpon They are showing 
a g^eat enthusiasm, at the present moment, 
to set up claims and run to the Courts of Law 
for tne setcieraent of issues. Everywhere, 
whether at Sametsikhar, at Pawapuri or at 
Rajgir, we hear of litigations cropping up 
from their endeavours to get equal rights 
in the control and management of the 
sacred places which the Jam Swetambari 
Community have been doing since the 
foundation of these shrines and temples. If 
things really go on in this way, then the 
Jain Community, as a whole, will have not 
only to pay dearly for it , but those monu- 
mental works as well of the Jain genius in 
ar^ architecture and sculptut'e will shortly 
disappear into the sui rounding ruins And it 
grievfts us much therefore to find that the 
Digambaris are.quarrelhng with the Swetam- 
baris without any just cause to advocate 
in claiming equal share with them In 
the South, the Digambaris have their well- 
known images at Sravana Belgola and other 
temples in their sole management. No 
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Sv^etamb^n ever thinks of interfering with 
the just rights of the Dtgambaris in those 
provinces. The Digamharis have got lands 
from the Swetambari Sang ha for erecrion 
of their temples, somettracs they have also 
purchased land for the purpose and have 
built separate temples. But indeed deeply 
regrettable it is on their part that inspire of 
these stupendous fq.cts, they have not put a 
stop to their policy of agression. 

We, therefore, sincerely .appeal to the 
Digambaris, at least to the sensible and 
educated members amongst them, to put 
an end to such sort of dealings and 
avoid litigation especially in matters of 
religion. Even before the Court of Justice, 
there is a limitation to everything. For 
centuries after centuries, the Swetambaris 
have tried their best to build, maintain 
and improve the sacred places. They hold 
Ftmums, Grants, Sunn'ids and Parwanas 
from the reigning Sovcieigns of the past 
and have been managing the affairs genera- 
tion after' generation, without any co-opera- 
tion from the Digambatis from time imme- 
morial without any clanijur, dissension or 
intervention. And .t is v disgrace that- they 
a 
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should now come forward to disturb the 
working of an organisation bom of the 
depths of ages and devise all sorts of un* 
righteous means to gain their objective before 
the Courts of Law. 

In fine, however, we beg leave to 
apologise to our readers for the numerous 
errors and mistakes which have found their 
way into these pages through the pnmSd 
of their printer and reader. 


P. NAHAR. 
K, QHOSH. 
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“nt«sf ^si sfufir 9ira«T«[ i’* 

/NTRODUCTtO N, 

0»i, ftnhttntton 1o the ^AvihftntnH* ov 
thii Ktllera of the enomtes : Sniutatton to 
the ‘Shtflhffs' oe the hentlfietl Aehtevevs 
«/ the floott i SttltttatioH to the ^Achtteyaa* 
or the orro}MpIfsheti IlFftstera ief/Mnttuff 
the rntea of ouv conttoet : Sfiltitation to 
the *C/itfuthyfn/eta' or the Teaohera 
tmpnrttof/ leaaoua on the filtitthnntftH : Sn~ 
Intntion tool! the •Sndhits'or theSnfnta of 
every rer/ion ftittl ctiinc who fire. move ourl 
hove their briny for the yootl of othera. 

'thit. flvG-foiif Sfttutation jntrffiny ont 
oil villi. IS the iiobteaf of oil itroytHoua 
itfiernneet rnid the ehoicest ofnlf blesatuffa 
anti bencdlotion’i •'H'avnttnro * 

The Jains, the followers- of the Jina or 
Arth'mia, have been a well-kntfwn community 
of India They are mostly confined to 
Hindusthan and are numerous particularly iii 
the Punjab, Rajputana, GujVat and some 
Southern Distncts of India. They hold a 
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prominent place in the Empire owing to their 
wealth, intelligence, commercial energy and 
unswerving loyalty. 

The Arihanta is the killer of the enemies. 
He is also called the fina or the Victor for 
killing or conquering ail his passions, desires 
and appetites. A Jitta is the possessor of per- 
fect knowledge. He is omniscient and is the 
revealer of true nature of things. They»*<w 
or the Victors, who in every age (past, 
present, and future) preach truths and 
organise the Order, are known by the name 
of 7<WAci«ifcarj~the Founders of Tirtha, 
Sattgha, or the Order which consists of Sadhu, 
SdtihDt and Shd/oafw^ S/tr&vtkA t. e. male 
and female ascetics and devotees. 

The Jain friars and nuns were formerly 
designated as N^ganthas, lit. 'those who are 
freed from all bonds.’ These Nigganthas are 
frequently met with in ancient Buddhist 
works. For instance, the Mah&portmbba,na 
Sutta^ one of the earliest books on Buddhism, 
composed in Pali before the sth century B.C . 
mentions "Ntggatiiha JnAtputta" as being 
one of the six religious teachers of the time. 
This last Tirthankara of the Jains is so called 
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on account of his being born of the Kshatriya 
or military clan known as y-nAt or N&t. Nu- 
merous refeiences aie also to be found in 
Br^hmtnical writings about the Nigganthas 
and their faith. 

Important mention has also been niade of 
the Jain System of Philosophy in several'^of 
the most ancient Indian works And so far 
its antiquity is concerned, it is now admitted 
on all hands that Jainism is not an off-shoot 
of Buddhism. It had been in existence long 
before Buddhism was conceived. Its indepen- 
dent existence has also been conclusively 
traced out both by external an4 internal evi- 
dences from various works of high antiquity 
in recent years Special mcpt|on may be 
made of the discovery of a yatna Sttifia nt 
Mathur4 which gives evidenpe of its existence 
from nearly two thousand years back, ft is 
very likely that future researches will thfpw 
a flood of light on the theory that Buddhism 
is rather a branch of Jainisni. Froni ^ tefer- 
ence to Jainism in the Rt^ Veda, it has been 
held that the system in quest!, on must have 
jbeen contemporary with the Vedic culture 
or even earlier than the latter. 
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After Its supremacy in the' East in the 
kingdoms of Magadha, Anga, and Koshal, 
Jeunism flourished both in the South and in the 
West of India Alt vaiious epochs, it was the 
State Religion in different-parts of the country, 
and the fact is -fully corroborated by the old 
inscriptions^ a few of which have only been, of 
late, brought to light and decipheied by the 
schofars and antiquarians of the modern time. 

Jainism is an original system of thought 
and culture, quite distinct from and indepen- 
dent of all other Indian philosophical specu- 
lations. In the words of Dr Jacobi, ‘‘It (the 
Jam Philosophy) has, truly speaking, ' a 
metaphysical basis of its own, which secured 
It a distinct position apait from the rival 
systems, both of the Brahmins'and of the 
Buddhists ” And it now' goes without saying 
that the Jains possess a high claim to thepre- 
sei vation’of the ancient histoiy of India 
"According to the Jains, Truth exists from 
time etei nal, , and ’the world composed of the 
living and the non-living substances, has been 
in existence horn all eternity, and undergoing 
an infinite ’ number of variations, produced 
simply by the 'physical and superphysical 
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powers inherent in the substances But 
variations must be variations in time. So the 
Jain sages divide this time according to the 
two great cycles, called Avasarptm and 
Utsarpini . — Involution and Evolution. The 
idea is that of a serpent in infinite space 
coiled up, so that the tail shall touch the 
head The world is now moving down this 
serpent from the head to the tail, — this is 
Avasarpiui (Involution) When it arrives at 
the extremity of the tail, it cannot go on fur- 
tiler but it must retui n , and its progress up- 
wards IS Utsarptui (Evolution) Now each of 
these periods is again divided into six eras, — 
(t) Sukhama Sukhmd 
(ii). SiikhmA 
(ill) SwkJtama DukhmA 

(iv) Dukhhanui Sukhvid, 

(v) . DttkkviA. 

(vi) Dnkliaina D7ikfimA. 

In eveiy great cycle, twenty-four Tiithan- 
kais appear in the field of action Thes.e' 
Tirthankars are not only pure and peifect 
beings and attain ntrvAtta as soon as 
they shuffle off their nioital coils, but also 
they lay down rules of conduct for the 
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purification of our hearts and minds and 
establish the Urtha or the order. According 
to the Jains, the first Tirthankara ‘Rtskava 
Deva' of the present era, g^ave to the world a 
systematic exposition of Truth in all its as- 
pects, both secular and spiritual. He also laid 
down rules of conduct for the proper guidance 
of the church as well as of the laity. Rishava 
Dsva is also mentioned in the Hindu Scrip- 
ture, the ‘Srttftal Bhagval, as the second in 
the list of kings, who, towards the end of his 
life, abandoned the world and went about as a 
naked ascetic and rose from manhood to 
divinity by meditation. ‘PArshwanatha’, the 
twenty-third, and ‘Mahavira’, the twenty- 
fourth, were notfounders but they were merely 
reformers like other Tirthankars in different 
ages. Op the face of such overwhelming evi- 
dences as can be collated from pages of high 
antiquity, there cannot be any doubt as 
to the existence of Mahiviia or Pirshwatha 
as historical personages. M 0061*1001, m 
the Introduction to his learned Essay on 
Jain Bibliogiaphy, indicates the important 
points of difference between the life of 
Mahavira and that of Buddha. 
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MAH/^VIRA BUDDHA 

I. Born at Vaisftli (Kunda i. Bom at Knpilavastu about 
grAm) about 599 B. C- 557 B. C. 
a. His parents lived to a a. His mother died soon after 
good old age. giving bis birth. 

3. Assumed the ascetic life 3^ Made himself a monk 
with the consent of his against the wishes of his 

relatives. father. 

4 His preparation in the 4. Obtained Illumination at 

ascetic stage lasted for the end of 6 years 
12 jears only. 

5 Died at Pawa in 5 Died at Kusinagar about 

527 B. C. 488 B. C. 

PArshwanStha was born at Benares In 877 
B. C, and reached ntrvdna in 777 B. C. on a 
hill which is still known as Parcshnatli Hills 
in Bengal, MahAvira or VardhamAiia, the 
last Tirthankara of this age. only improved 
upon the then existing doctrines and customs 
according to the exigencies of the time, and 
it was he who gave Jainism its final form. 
The curient tenets and practices of Jainism, 
as embodied in the existing Sutras or 
canons, are his utterances 

MahAvira was the son of SiddhArtha, the 
chief of the Ndi clan of Kundagrap^a near the 
city of VaisAli, who belonged to a noble 
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warrior race His mother was TrfshalA, sister 
of king Chetaka of Vais^li. Chetaka’s daugh- 
ter Cheland was married to king Shrenika 
or Bambhs4ra who was a staunch admirer 
and adherent of Mahd.vira. Shortly after the 
death of his parents, Mah&vira renounced the 
world and became an ascetic in his 31st year. 
For the first 12 years, he led a life of aus- 
terities and wandered through various coun- 
tries preaching the truth of Jainism. He 
acquired perfect knowledge in his 42nd. year 
and attained mt'vdna at Pawapuri, a few 
miles from modern Behar, in 527 B. C. at 
the age of 72. 

He was a senior contemporary of Gau- 
tam Buddha and the country of Magadha 
and those round about it, were his chief 
spheres of spiritual activity It is interesting 
to note that both the great preachers, m spite 
of the fact of being contemporaneous, avoid 
mentioning each other in their utterances. 

About two centuries after MabAviras 
death, when Chandra Gupta was the reigning 
Prince, a severe famine, lasting for twelve 
years, visited the country of Magadha Bha- 
dtabahu was then the head of the Jam church, 
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and in view of the gravity of the situa> 
tion he led his disciples towards the south 
(Cam&t country), placing Sthulbhadra in 
chaige of the section that remained behind. 
During this long famine, the Jain monks 
began to forget the Stdeth&nta ; and towards 
the end of the famine, while Bhadrab&hu 
was still absent in the South, a council assem- 
bled at Pataliputra to collect the canons or the 
sacred texts of the Jams Gradually the man- 
ners and customs of the church changed and 
the original practice of going abroad naked 
was abandoned The ascetics began to 
wear the 'White Robe’ On the other hand, 
when the emigrating party tvho made the 
rule of nakedness compulsory on all theirmem- 
bers,returned to their country after the famine, 
they refused to hold fellowship with those 
that had remained at home, on account of 
their departure from the practices that were 
common before, or to accept the canons 
collected at Pataliputra, declaring that for 
them the canons were lost This led to the 
final separation about the year 82 A. D. 
And thus they were divided into two branch- 
es, the original being styled as Shvet&m- 
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and the other became known as 
Digamiara. 

The D^ambars believe that absolute 
nudity is imperative for perfectness j while 
the Sftveidmdars ass&ct that perfectness can 
be attained even by those who clothe them- 
selves The difference really speaking has its 
origin in the idea that a' person attaining to 
Kevala JnAn (perfect knowledge) comes no 
longer under the sway of appetites or passions 
and does not therefore require any food or 
clothing. According to the Shvei&mbars, such 
a holy personage, although he need not wear 
any clothes, does not appear before society 
unclothed but clad in white robes, while the 
Digambars hold that he does not use any 
clothes and appears before us all nude. 

But this is not the only point of difference 
between the two branches. There are 
also, other differences as regards some 
eighty-four minor dogmas, which resulted 
in the production of sectarian literature and 
rules of conduct for the church and the laity. 
One important point of disagreement to be 
noted, is the exclusion of women from the 
Order by the Dtgambars. As they hold. 
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women cannot attain to salvation ; and they 
are so strongly biassed in this that they 
take even the Virgin lady Malli Kumari, 
the 19th Tiithankar, not as a female but a 
male. But the Shvettanbars bold that both 
men and women are alike entitled to and 
can actually attain to nirv&na. 

Jainism is not a monastic religion 
but truly an_ evangelic or a missionary 
religion, — religion intended not for the 
ascetics only ( male and female )-bui for the 
world at large in which the majority are 
lay people Some remark that Jainism lack- 
ed in that missionary spirit which gave life 
and scope to early Buddhism. But this view 
is not based on right observation of facts and 
correct interpretation of the Jain religious 
thought and cultuie. For in the Jain 
canonical rules for the ascetics, it is 
distinctly enjoined that a monk, excepting the 
Chaiurm&sya, or the period of four months 
during the rainy season, should generally 
on no account stay at a fixed place for more 
than one month ; rather he should go on 
wandering from city to city, from village to 
village, preaching the cardinal truths of his 
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faith and doctrine and thus work among the 
laity, for their moral elevation and spiritual en- 
lightenment. Equal consideration was given to 
both the cliurch and the laity and a Sangha 
was accordingly organised by each Jttia 
The characteristic of a true Jina is most 
aptly expressed by Ratna Shekbara in the 
opening lines of his SambodJta Sattari, which 
reads as follows . — “No mattei, whether he 
is a ShveiAmbara or Digambara, a Buddha 
or a follower of any other creed, one who has 
realised himself the self-sameness of the soul 
i. e one who looks on all creatures alike his 
own self, is sure to attain salvation ” 

Jainism is a religion universal — its object 
being to help,as it does, all beings to salvation 
and to open its aims to all, high or low, by 
revealing to them the real truth The High- 
est Good is found in Moksha or NirvAita~-Ahc 
Absolute Release of the soul from the fetteis 

of births and deaths. 

The attainment of NtrvAna is usually pre- 
ceded by development of kcvalafndn or abso- 
lute and unimpeded knowledge This is the 
fifth or last kind of knowledge, the other kinds 
of knowledge in the order of developments 
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being ( I ) Matt, ( 2 ) Srutt, (s) Abadhi, 
(4.) Manahparyava. 

The first is intellectual knowledge, derived 
from the pelipheral contact of the senses 
with their objects or from mental illumina- 
tion due to observation and inference The 
secotid is clear knowledge derived from the 
study of scriptures, books or from the inter- 
pretation of symbols or signs. The third is 
the determinative knowledge of events and 
incidents taking place somewhere bpyond the 
range of sense-percepdons The fourth is the 
knowledge of others’ thoughts The first two 
are natural or commonsense knowledge The 
other three are super-sensuous knowledge 
The third is the perception of visible objects 
which proceeds directly from the soul without 
the mediation of sense-organs. Though 
super-sensuous, still it cannot go beyond the 
limits of physical regions ; while the fourth 
goes further beyond and can penetrate jnto the 
secrets of the heart The last only covers 
everything whatsover, present, past or future, 
visible or invisible. It is pure and non 
determinative in its character. The possessor 
of this fifth form of knowledge is called a 
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Kevalm. When the soul of a Kevahn leaves 
its material frame, it passes out of this 
mundane world and soars up straight towards 
the byper'physical regiop (Aldka),^^ Heaven 
of the Liberated which lies at the top of the 
Universe. There it continues on to shine for* 
ever in all its purity and perfection. It re- 
mains there in a state of perfect equanimity 
and delight infinite disturbed by nothing. 
And this is Nirv&na or Moksha. It is, in 
fact, the absolute release of the soul from all 
HLarfua-matter by the complete decay of the 
causes of bondage and pl^ysical existence. No 
soul is wholly disembodied unless it is t|ms 
liberated froqi the burden of ^^yffwa-matter. 
And this release is not the annihilation of 
the soul as the Buddhists hold, nor is it the 
merging of the Individual with the Supreme 
wherein it loses its own identity and indi- 
viduality as Shankar, the lion of the VpdAn- 
tists, roars, but it is the ftuds going beyond 
whence there is no return to SatuAr again. 



CHAPTER I. 

JAIHISH-ITS PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 

ConiiJermttoa of tlic tem PktloiD^y — As tkcy 
uaJerStaad ft fn tks ^(Vssti*~Anstat1si S^SBcer and 
Hcgsl — Pkiloio^ky as JcIiacJ asl tan^kt ky tke Jinas 
or tka Victors. — Rtgkt Knowladge. Rtgkt Vistoa aai 
Rfgkt CoiKluet — Tke Trtwie of Jatnum— Sente 
Rudtaientary Uats and Mata^ystesI Nottess. 

We now turn to our enquiry into the 
Philosophy of the yinas or the Victors — the 
more immediate subject-matter of the present 
treatise. But philosophy is one of those words 
which are often used rather loosely, leading 
to much confusion of thought with regard to 
its real end and import. To guard against any 
such misapprehension which a student of 
modern thought and culture might labour 
under, it is important that we should first dis- 
cuss in brief what the West mean by philoso- 
phy and what we the Jains understand by it 
Aristotle defines philosophy to be the 
‘‘science of principles" oi ‘‘first beginnings.” 
Another takes it to mean a “completely 
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unified knowledge”. "Philosophy” accoi ding 
Hegel ® third, “is the science of the Absolute," 

in the sense that it takes the world of 
Nature not as a product of chance but of a 
Single Infinite Power whose activity consists 
in the working out of a plan or, purpose in 
the course of which It evolves this world out 
of Itself Thus hasr philosophy been vari- 
ously defined by different thinkers of diffe- 
0 

rent ages and climes. 

The Jains, however, teach that philo- 
af *”defineJ sophy consists in the voluntary and consistent 
MS **** striving, intellectual and moral, manifest 
in the removal of impediments on the way to 
. Right Vision into the metaphysics 

of~things and thoughts leading to Right 
Knowledge -gw) of the world as a 

whole, and of our own function and place — 
Right Conduct therein with the 

express object of realizing finally the free and 
beatific state of our being— the ultimate end 
and purpose of all life and activity 

Taking- philosophy, then, as an attempt 

lu Method to attain to a free and beatific state of 
ofenquior y,rtue of Right Conduct— 

~ pioceediiig from Right Know- 
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ledge {saviyak jn&tta) acquired through 
Right Vision ( santyak darshan ) into the reali- 
ties of things and thoughts, we can ascertain 
beforehand what the principal branches and 
problems of our enquiry will be. We can see 
that there are two fundamental factors of the 
world : (i) Jvua, the Cogitative Substance or 
the Soul, including the system of finite minds 
either in Nigoda, fixed, fettered, or fiee, in the 
various gradations of their being ; (ii) Ajroa, 
the Noii-Cogitative Substance, the Non-living 
oi the Non Soul, including objective things 
and processes and the like Hence our en- 
quiry into philosophy, roughly speaking, will 
branch out into, — 

(i) The Cogitative Substance or Soul 
(jtva), 

(ii) The Non-Cogitative Substance or 
the Non-Soul {ajn'd), and finally, 

(iii) The End or Freedom (yftokshd)Qii the 
soul in relation as to hoflir it.is attained. 

But from a consideration oHihese funda- 
mentals, it becomes evident that we have to 
make a frequent use of such metaphysical 
ideas and notions as Dravya (substance), 
Gutta (quality!, P arydya (modality or modi- 
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fication), Kartna (action, motion or change 
of relative position ), KAran ( causality ) 
and the like ; and no consistent result of 

i 

our enquiry into philosophy can be ex- 
pected until appropriate and complete un- 
derstanding has been arrived at in regard 
to these fundamental ideas and notions. But 
an understanding of the content and origin 
of these ideas involves, to a great extent, 

r I « » * 

analytical, psychology of cognition. 

Furthermore, philosophy, as we have 
seen above, claims to know the relalities as 
they are, and therefore it must proceed 
with the justification of its rights by showing 
what the conditions or means {PramAnas) of 
attaining knowledge are, and proving as well, 
that knowledge of realities corresponding to 
the above ideas is within its power and com- 
petence. Otherwise, instead of ex()laining 
the relations which the aadAjtvas 

bear to each other, it will go on only 
dogmatising, sometimes sinking into the 
Tower level of scepticism and agnosticism, 
or at other times rising into pseudo-ratio- 
nalism— only to add to the impediments of 
which there 'are plenty already to obscure 
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our right vision into realities of ideas and 
ideals and forge thereby fresh links to the 
chains of misery that tie us down to the 
mires of this suffering world. But to avoid 
such pitfalls and to know the realities in con- 
formity with the rules and canons required 
to be observed in the acquirement of a 
correct knowledge, we must proceed from 
such and other notions and ideas as form 
-the subject-matter of the next chapter. 
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We have already seen that Right Vision, 
Right Knowledge, and Right Conduct are 
the three principal departments of our 
philosophical enquity. 

But in dealing with - these, as we have 
remarked, we have often to-make use 
of such "and certain fundamental ideas 
or notions as are not only the necessary 
forms according to which we ourselves 
must conceive things but which must 
also be regarded as necessary forms and 
relations of the things themselves. For 
in thinking, to be more clear, we think 
something about a thing and what we 
think about a thing is that it has powers 
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df producing effects ( ^ ) in other 

things, and stands in certain relations to 
them. For finite things exist and mani- 
fest their existence by acting and re- 
acting, thereby exerdsing causality ( ) 

on one another , we distinguish these 
powers of action and re-actton by the 
effects which they mutually produce, and, 
it goes without saying that we call these 
powers as their qualities ( ^ ) But the 
d^ee of the effect which a thing pro- 
duces on other things depends on certain 
relations in which it stands in regard Quality, 
to them i. e relations of time and space 
(qrra and xrasinsr Then, again, 

we cannot think of any change- or idea, is.ndor 
any action excepting as tending towards 
the realisation of some particular end or 
idea. It is true that some hold that 
all actions and changes are due to the 
blind operation of material forces and 
fortuitous concourse of atoms and molecules 
without any idea or ettd to realise , but 
there are also other angles of vision 
which find reason as underlying all pheno 
mena. From this point of view we see 

ai 
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that all actions and changes are co-ordinated 
according to a plan made to co-operate 
in such a way as to realise a purpose or an 
eitd. If It is the case, it must be that the 
end is something good and the subordinate 
C o ni^ must be such as to lead towards the 

realisation of the Holiest Good or Freedom 
( or fHsgW ) But 
Merit and (jjjg involves such questions as, What is 
good, virtue or merit ( ) and What is 

Bad, vice or demerit ( tim ), and finally, How 
a man should regulate his life and thought 
i. e. ’What would constitute Right Conduct 
( ) fof realisation of the 

Highest Good or Freedotn • 

Having perceived, however, that a thing 
acts in a certain way upon other things, 
we integrate the idea of the thing by acts 
of Judgments and thenceforth we think 
of them as attributes inherent in the thing ; 
but in order to express this fact we put 
them into conception of the thing by an act 
of judgment and we call them Categories, 
Predicates or Predicaments by pre^mnence. 

Now the thing or the subject, which 
the predicates are ascribed to, is styled 
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as and included among the fundamental 
proukcavients or categories for convenience. 

We call it su6sfaitce or reality by 

which we mean that it is Sat i. e., it has in- 

. , , . , r dications 

an independent existence of its own for 
Its characteristic indication ( ) 

Sat is, again, defined as what persists in and 
through its own qualities and modifications 

It 

(5a/) is further characterised as standing 
under, supporting and holding together as 
well, the attiibutes or qualities ( ) and 

modifications revealed in the forms of 

origination or effects and destruction 

disintegiation— (sjpj) in and through which 
the substance asserts and maintains its 
own existence and continuance ( ) as 
perceived during the course of its interaction 
with other things 

Thus the characteristic indication of ucfiniti an 
Substance being as such,_ we may define (OSubstaiice 
It as the undeilying entity which 

Itself, remaining essentially the same in and 
through all its modes of being, gives 
support and connection to all its qualities, 
modalities and the like. 
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{Quality of a substance is its power 
of producing effects of changes in other 
things through time and space. It is ever- 
present in the substance. Neither being 
(ii) Quality, found to be without the othei, they both 
stand in the relation of invariable eon- 
cotmtaiue or simultamety (titiltrsr) with one 
another, instead of being in relation of 
antecedence and consequence in time (wifl- 

Modality at Modification (tr^ra) again, is 
iity the successive variation in the atomic 

arrangement and configuration which a 
thing undergoes in the course of time and in 
space. 

Now Subsiantialtty, Quality and Modahty 
meats and being, in short, the three characteristic- indi- 
meiation— cations of substance so called, quality and 
modality are also at times considered 
as substances under certain circumstances 
and relations when each of these thiee is 
* thus characterised again with the tri~parttte 
indications of substance. The Jam teachers, 
however, have come to the enumeration in 
general of nine categories or predicaments 
by pre eminence as in the following,— 
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I. — Cogitative substance. Soul, 

Self or Subject is that which has Intelligence 
for its characteristic indication. It 
is marked out from Ajiva Non- 

LOgitative substance, Non-soul, Not-self or 
Object by knowing consciousness ( 13 Ist) which 
essentially belongs to the fwa only. This 
individual Jwa is not all-pervading, nor is it 
only on^ in number , neither is it abso- 
lutely eternal or unchangeable ; nor is it 
absolutely non-eternal or transitory. It is 
innumerable in number and is both eternal 
and non eternal in accordance with the view- 
point we take to look at these. 

This Jma exists in the germinal state in 
the form of what is technically called Nigoda 
It contracts or expands, as the 
requirements may be, to fit in with the 
corporeal frames it takes on at different 
stages of Its migratory existence in 
order to enjoy pleasures or suffer from 
pains In order to reap what it sows, 
it migrates here, there and everywhere 
through the processes of repeated births, 
developments and deaths. On account of 
its ever striving to break off the fetters of 

^5 
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I 

bondage and attain to a free and beatific 
state of being by means of the Trume 
Gems (Taerlt), the Jiva is held to be 
constitutionally free and essentially all bliss 
(’snsT^. It is potentially divine m the sense 
that it attains to Divinity or Perfection in 
the end when it shines in dll its glory and 
effulgence beyond all thought and speech near 
the regions of A /oka. 

Now there are an infinite number of these 
filling the entire space and void of the 
universe and are mainly grouped into,— 

(A) Freed J^tvas — are those beings who 
have attained to divinity and become self- 
conscious and self-luminous neai the hyper- 
pliysical regions and, 

(B) Fetteied — are those who aie 

still bound down with the chains of karma 
either on Earlli, in Heaven, or in Purgatory 

These fetteied 'ftvas are again sub 
divided into (i) Sihdvura and (ii) Tats 

(i) Sthdvara y/uas — are those which 
are devoid of all power of locomotion 
and have only one organ of sense, viz, 
that of touch ( ). Earth, water, fire, 

dir and all those that come within the 
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range of the vegetable kingdom, are known 
as yivas belonging to the Sthdvara class 
Symptoms of life in these Sapr&n Sth&var 
( ) or living fixtures Consist, 
amongst other phenomena, in responsiveness 
which evidently involve memory as dis- 
played in the mental activity of feeling, 
cognition and re-cognttion 

(li) TrAs yivas — are those who have the 
power of locomotion and are grouped into 
four kinds according to the nature and 
number of the sense-organs they are 
possessed of The four kinds of Tros yivas 
are , — 

(a) those that have the organs of touch 

ancl taste, and ) e g., leeches, 

worms, etc 

(b) those that have three organs such as 
touch, taste and smell, 

and ) e g , ants, lice, etc 

(c) those that have organ of sight 
( sryRfjgq ) in addition to the above three 
organs, e g, bees, scurpions, etc. — 

(d) and, lastly, those that have all the 

above four organs in addition to that of 
the hearing ( ) This last kind of 

^7 
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Jivas includes birds, acquatics, animals and 
human beingfe and ail those that people 
Heaven, Earth and Purgatory. 

II. AJiva ( )— -Non-cogitative sub- 

stance, Non-soul, Not-self or the Object is 

all what is absolutely bereft of all intelh- 
^eute, and consequently of the tripartite 
modes of consctousness This Ajtm or Non- 
cogitative substance is of five kinds, viz 
(i1 signifies what develops fully 

only to bo dhsohed agam . — It is that 
kind of dead dull ponderable ( matter, 
which is qualified with touch, taste, smell 
and colour. It is found to exist geneially 
in two «iodes of being ; — (a)' Ann (^* 15 ) — 
atom, and (b) Skandha — compound. 

When the dead and dull mattei exists in the 
last indissoluble stage where the ingredients 
admit of no further analysis, it is called 
anu or atom And Skandka-com^ounA is 
the natural conglomeration of /ai^aZ-atoms 
under chemical and physical laws. It is 
these Pudgala-oXoms that incessantly en- 
ter and leave our bodies and are infinitely 
more numerous than the Jivas Karma is a 
kind of fine Pudgal-oxoxas. 

s8 
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The Pudsala~TDaX\.'ex is also classified in 

^ _ Pudeal 

the following manner according to other Classified. 

modes of its being : — 

(a) Sihula-Sthula or the 

Grossest of the gross, as, for example, logs of 
wood or blocks of stone ; i.e., solids which 
can be cut into equal parts. 

(b) Sthula ( ) or the Gross-simple, 

milk or water, i. e., liquids, which are 
restorable to their original mass-forms even 
after their measurable divisions. 

(c) Sthttla-sukshftta ( ) or the 

Compound of the gross and the fitte (e g. gases 
which is visible in the light of the sun or the 
moon but cannot be caught , as for example 
Smokes and the like) 

(d) Sukshma-Sthula ( ) or the 

Compound of the fine and the gross is 
what is not visible to the eye but is per- 
ceptible by the auditory or olfactory nerves ; 
as, for example, music and smell. 

(e) Sukshma ( ) or the Fine. 

(f) Suhshma-Snkshma or the 

Finest of the fine,^ the ultimate atoms 
which admit of no further divisions. These 
finest of the fine, are mere simples as oppos- 
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ed to compounds and like points have posi- 
sions but no magnitude. 

(li). Dharma or D&arm&stikdya is that 
simple imponderable substance by the 

virtue of which bodies are able to move. 
Dharma here seems to be a reality, corres- 
ponding to the Rajas (Tsrg) of the S&nkhya 
philosophy, helping to the mobility of mate- 
rial things. 

(ill). Adkarma or Adh irm&stikdya is 
that simple imponderable substance 

by the virtue of which bodies are able to be * 
at rest Adkarma, like Dharma, appears to 
be a reality corresponding to the Tanias (tW.) 
of the Sdnkhya philosophy tending to bring 
things to a rest 

(ii'). AhdsA or Space is the uncontained 
container of all that exists. 

(v) JTd/ or Time is what reveals itself in 
a series or succession of events or changes. 

It is in the course of time that things wear 
out, unfold themselves or undeigo changes 
It IS this time that is conventionally divided 
and termed as moments, minutes, hours and 
the like for which reason it is technically 
called KalanAtmak KAl. 


SO 
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III. Pttnya or Virtue or deeds of meiit 
is that which helps the Jiva in his enjoy- 
ment of health, wealth and pleasures 

IV. Pdpa,orVice or deeds of dement is that 
which adds to the pain and suffering of the Jiva. 

V. Asrava or InBux, infection or trans- 
mutation of /’«fl^<r/-particles into the soul. — 
The Pudgal particles, which are foreign to 
the soul, find their way into the soul through 
mind, speech and other sense organs and 
thus cause discoloration of tlie latter giving 
rise to love, hatred, and the like. 

VI. Bandha or bondage is the wrong 
identiHcation of the soul with the Non-soul 
owing to the atomic transmutation of the 
latter into the former 

VII. Sambar is the gradual cessation of 
this influx into the soul along with the deve- 
lopment of knowledge 

VIII Ni}jard is the absolute purging of 
the soul of all matters foreign to it. 

IX. Moksha is the Freedom of the 
soul from the fetters of the bondage due to 
matters alien to it 

The above is but a general statement 
with reference to the nine categories or 
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predicaments as taught by the Jain teachers. 
As to their details we ^hall see later on in 
their proper places. Some, however, taking 
Punya and P&pa under Bandha ~liold that 
categories are only seven in number. Others 
again leaving aside the moral categories 
beginiiig with PApa and Pnnya opine that 
tliere are only six PadArt/tas or Predicaments 
viz : ytva, Pwtgal, Dharma, Adhanna, 
Ak&sh and KAla. But, be that as it may 
the question is . what do we know of these 
categoiies? And in this is involved another 
question : what is knowledge ? U nless we 
satisfy ourselves in regard to this it would 
be difficult for us to precisely state what we 
understand by these categories, a right 
vision into the metaphysics of which, we 
are told, will bring oii right knowledge 
of the verities of thought and life helping 
in the right regulsttion of our conduct for 
the attainment of Freedom~the Swntmum 
Boftum of all life and living. 
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KNOWLEDGE AND ITS FORMS, 

Tlw Corrclattvity a£ Jiv« an^ Ajiva — Polarity of 
Ksowldgc — Self and tlic Not-aelf — ConaeiouincM and 
ita On^n — Knowledge and Ita Growdi De£nltlona of 
m^t Villon and Rlgltt Knowledge — ^Dlficrent forme 
of Knowledge and tlie Poinlnllty of tlie Kevala 
iTnana.—Kevalinle tlic Ideal Heat ~ Pure Intultlone — tlie 
true eharaeterlltle of Real Pratyalceka. 

To begin with knowledge, therefore, we 
must first see as to how do we become cons- 
cious of the Self and the Not-Self; what 
we are and what we see, hear^ taste, touch 
or smelL 

A sifting analysis of the contents of our comlativity 
knowledge of the world as a whole makes it ion*Tf 

I .1. . . world — 

pretty clear that we can arrange our ideas Jtva and 

, . , Ajtva 

relating to the same undei two pairs of con- 
trasted alternatives, Jtva and Ajtoa, as com- 
plementary aspects of reality, each of which 
suggests the other by a dielectic necessity and 
combines with the other into one more complex 
conception. Now these two contrasted alter- 
natives are but two conditions of thought . 

All thinking implies a subfea which thinks — 

Cogitative principle or Soul. But as all 
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thinking 13 thinking of somethtHg, it means 
that it requires a material on which the 
thought-activity is exercised and a fortiori 
therefore, it implies an object which is discri- 
minated and understood by thought. Thus 
we can neither imagine a subject or a 
thinking principle without an object to think 
upon, or a world without conceiving a cogi- 
tative principle as ‘thinking it. And this is 
how we become conscious of the Self or 
Subject and the Not-Self or Objeet. 

I 

And from this it is evident that cons- 
ciousness arises only from the action and 
inter-action of the Self and Not-Self as such ; 
and constituted as we are, our knowledge 
must therefore begin with sensations from 
the peripheral contact of the senses with 
their respective objects, and consists in 
the interpretation of the sensations which 
they arouse in us ; for, merely having sensa- 
tions and feelings would not constitute know- 
ledge. Therefore the knowledge of a thing 
is the interpretation and understanding of 
the sensation in such a manner as would 
correspond to the existing relations between 
the self and the Not-Self and other sur- 
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rounding things, the fundamental forms of 
which are called categories. It is thus 
quite apparent that interpretation precedes 
knowledge and the more accurate the inter- 
pretation of the sensation, tne more correct 
would be the knowledge thereof. When 
the sensations, caused in us by the powers in- 
herent in the objects in contact with the 
peripheral extremities, are interpreted and 
understood quite in accordance'with the forms 
and relations in which they subsist and 
for which they are called categories, we 
come to know them as objective relations. 
And when this is done in perfect accord- 
dance with the instructions imparted by the 
Teadier ( ^ ), without which a correct 
interpretation is held to be impossible, abso- 
lute faith ( ) in the instruction ( i e. in 

knowledge produced by the imparted 
teaching) is called ‘Right- Vision’ 

— the basis of Right Knowledge And 
the knowledge which embraces concisely 
or in details the predicammits, as they are 
in themselves, is called ‘Rig^t Knowledge’ 
( ), and without which .Right Con- 
duct ( ) is impossible. 
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Now knowledge is of five different forms, 
such as, (i) Mali ( ), (2) Sruti { ), 

(2^ Ahadki (4) Manaparyaya ( 7 T«T:q^a) 
(5) and Keval ( ) Thus, — 

Mail .is that form of knowledge by 
which a Jwa ( ) cognises an object 

through the operation of the sense-organs, ail 
hindrances to the formation pf such know- 
ledge being removed. 

(3) Sruit is the clear knowledge formed 
on some verbal testimony of the Omnis- 
cient, all obstruction to the formation of 
such knowledge being removed. 

(3) Avadki is thc’ knowledge in the form 
of recognition pf particular physical occur- 
rences that happened in some, time past, 
all obstruction to the way being removed ; 

(4) Manapeiryaya is the knowledge 
of what is in othere’ thoughts, originating, 
as it does, from the removal of hindrances 
to the formation of such knowledge. 

(5) Keval is the pure unimpeded 
knowledge— knowledge absolute, which pre- 
cedes the attainment of Nirv&na. It is 
characterised by omniscience, transcending all 
relativity of discursive thought involving 
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the idea of succession and series. Being 
devoid of every sort of ratiocinative ele- 
ment, we may call it 'IntuUion' power By 
Intuitive knowledge we mean, of course, 
what we get by a single stroke of cognition, 
unadulterated by any of.the processes of repre- 
sentation As for us, finite beings, condition- 
ed naturally by the relativity of thought, 
we cannot have this sort of cognition; 
because a careful analysis of the psychological 
processes seems to show that by virtue of the 
frame and constitution of our mind, in every 
cognition which we can have, both the pre- 
sentaiive and the representative elements 
are, as it were, inseparably blended together. 
Indeed, somephilosophersmay hold the quite 
opposite view and affirm that we can perceive 
objects directly by our senses and that forma- 
tion of the^ percept requires no help of repre- 
sentation. But,surely, we can meetthem in the 
language of Kant by saying that mere sensa- 
tions, unalloyed with any reactionary and 
representative processes, areas good as noth- 
ing, because they are no better than manifold 
of senses quite undifferentiated and homoge- 
neous in character. But this— though an im 
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possibility for us — is nevertheless possible 
for an Omniscient Being who has 

attained to perfection and Divinity. In 
fact, we may go so far as to say that the 
opposite — discursive knowledge — is in- 
conceivable for Him by virtue of His 
very nature. Unless we deny the very 
existence of such a being it must necessarily 
follow that as perfect knowledge means 
infinite knowledge, his krowledge embraces 
the whole sphere of thought and covers 
the whole span of time. Being immortal and 
eternally present, for him the present vanishes 
not in the past, nor the future shoots out from 
the womb of futurity ; but all offer them- 
selves as Ever-present. For him everything is 
eternal Now. In short. He is above time, be- 
cause the question of time comes in where 
there is a succession of events or changes. 
But changes are not possible to an Eternal 
Being; for, all changes are in Him as 
it were, but He is not changed. For 
him there is no succession, but an eternal 
and everlasting Present. Now this being 
the case what necessarily follows are the 
facts. The mind which is at once perfect 
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is not merely objective nor merely objective, 
but absolute It is the measure of ail things, 
the central and comprehensive reality Such 
a mind, such a man, such a KeMitin 
we need hardly add, is not the man in the 
street nor the man in the making, but the 
mind, the man whose cardinal characteristics 
are Pure Intuitions or Transcedental per- 
ce ptions ( ) Indeed such a man, 

such a Kevalin is the ideal of all aspiia* 
tions, the fountain-head of truth and wisdom. 
In short, he is named, God. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


EPISTEHOLOGT AND LOGIC. 

Further eoniiclcratioB ol the Procenee of KsowleJgc 
—Jvigatnt anJ rte Three Elemeate — Rules end Cenone 
which a JuJgiBciit ehouU obey. — lneu£fieteney ofGie 
Perecytual Source of KuawleJge—Heaee other 'Soureei 
of Knowledge. 

In the preceding pages we have discussed 
Re-capitn- that Knowledge implies a Subject or a think- 
ing principle which knows and an Object on 
which it exercises its knowing power. We 
have seen also that to know an object 
is to know the relations it bears to Self 
and other surrounding things as well 
We have also seen the particular forms of 
knowledge which the Jam savants teach 
in their own peculiar way We have seen 
further that the last form or the Keval 
jndna is not only a form of knowledge but a 
source of knowledge as well, free from all 
mediate processes It now behoves us to 
enquire as to what other 'possible sources of 
knowledge we are ordinarily aware of 

It is but a truism to say that you and I 
depend upon our mind to know the world 
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This implies that we are dependent upon 
our orgfans of perception and upon our ability 
to re-organize the data of perception into the 
system we Call Knoialee^e. To know, we are 
neccesanly dependent on our sense organs ; 
for, without them the world would be to us a 
perfect blank. Rob us of our eyes, of our 
ears, touch aad the like, how little should we 
know of the world iq which we live, move 
and have our being > But inspite of such a 
bold and an undeniable piece of evidence in 
this matter-of-fact world, there crops up 
a question as to the trustworthiness of 
these our evidences of the sense organs — 
the channels of our perception. We all 
know how the sages and philosophers of 
yore differed widely from one another in 
placing their reliance on these channels of 
perception in their quest of truth. Some 
went even so far as to urge all manner of 
evidence to bring in question the absolute 
trustworthiness of the senses ; others held it 
to be the only anthoritative source of 
knowledge In these days of modern 
culture and refinement we can have indeed 
little patience with those who seriously urge 
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such evidence to he absolutely reliable 
A little reflection, however, will be suffi- 
cient to convince anyone that, really speak- 
ing, we are not wholly justified in having 
such attitude of mind as just referred to. 
For in this are involved grave questions 
of vital issues and far-reaching conse- 
quences in all ibrms of philosophical specu- 
Sense-evi- lation. If we remember aright, exoen- 
0” many an occasion that the 
evidences of the senses are not wholly and 
entirely reliable. We have not only illusions 
and dreams but some of us are colour blind 
even. Besides, there are many things in 
heaven and earth which escape our visions — 
sense perceptions There are many things 
which lie hidden from our view either by 
being too big oi too small to come within the 
range of our direct perception We have 
not seen the globe as a whole nor have we 
visualised the chemical atoms. Now if these 
be the things whose existence we never per- 
ceive but infer, how many — ^perhaps infinitely 
many — are there whose existences escape 
our notice and knowledge and thus keep 
clear for fresh inquiries and discoveries I 
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Then, again, you and I perceive objects 
and so we know them. But how do we know 
them t Clearly because they make impres- 
sions on our brains through the senses and thus 
give rise to certain processes and states in 
our mind , and the question is whether we 
have only mental processes and states and 
not the real objects with which they do not 
correspond at all like an image in a mirror 
and the real object imaged. This world of 
ours gives rise to perceptions with which they 
cannot be identified The image of the book 
is evidently not the book itself. If you 
shut ) our eyes, the image of the book vani- 
shes, but the book existing objectively 
in space does not. Supposing, again, that 
you go away to a certain distance from where 
the book lies and look back from there 
at It, surely the image of the book will be 
smaller and smaller as you go away from it 
farther and still farther and look back at it from 
time to time. Clearly you see the book as it 
does appear to you and not the book as it 
really is And thus the whole thing grows 
at once perplexing and imtating ; and you 
are irresistibly led to the question — ^what 
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would be the nature of this knowledge and 
how do we come to it ? 

It would be well to state at the very 

Knowledge Outset that this our knowledge is not 
andjudg- . , , . . 

ment perception only as such : it consists also 

of ‘Judgment.’ It is true that, speaking 
psychologically, knowledge exists in the 
form of perception and this may indeed 
seem to- involve a contradiction. But on 
a little reflection it is found to involve 
ncT such thing. For, all instances, of know- 
ledge perform the same office as a 
Judgment does. To take, for example, the 
case of a baby. When the baby stretches 
forth its tiny arm towards some object 
—say, a red ball hanging at a distance 
before its eyes, — we have something very 
much akin, to be sure, to an adult’s 
request that the given object be brought 
to him. Here the baby does not, by 
words of mouth, ask us to get it the 
red ball ; but for its intellectual companion 
it has said something fully. So in fact 
though no request is expressed in words, still 
the attitude of the baby does not fail to 
be construed as a request, and in fact it is 
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so construed by its intellectual companion. 
In other words, we may say, as we have 
done before, that all knowledge would take 
some form of Judgment, be it expressed in 
words or by implication. 

Thus the question as to the nature of 
knowledge ultimately resolves into the 
question with regard to the nature of Judg- 
ment^ and a final answer can be given by 
analysing it into its component elements. By 
an elemeni of Judgment is meant whatever 
tt necessary to its being a Judgment Jrom 
our point of view as an mierpreter. 
There are three such elements in a Judg- 
ment. A Judgment to be as such must 
have an object to be interpreted , for, an 
interpretation of nothing whatsoever is no 
interpretation at all. So, one of the ele- 
ments involved in interpretation is the object 
to be interpreted. This must be given to us 
It must stand there revealed to us. This 
object of knowledge is termed as the gweu. 
The second element is the actual inierpreta- 
tim itself. To deny this would involve self- 
contradiction. Thirdly, we have, as the 
final element of Judgment, those iaws or 
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canons that a Judgment must obey in order 
that It might be true A good and correct 
Judgment has some responsibility, and this 
responsibility takes on the form of rules, 
laws and canons that a Judgment must obey, 
oi else be an untrue or false claimant of the 
respective demands To disobey these rules 
would, therefore, be tantamount to treason to 
knowledge itself. 

We have already ^welt on the first two 
elements of Judgment. We are now to deal 
with the third one, or the laws and canons 
for the formation of correct Judgment 

Students of Indian systems of thought 
aU know that the word pramdtut ( vm’Q ) 
originally meant an instrument of measure- 
ment — from m&n-to measure and /r«-forth. 

It may be translated as a measured, stand- 
ard authority. 

But the framdna which serves as a 
means ( ) of determination pro 
duces which means accurate 

or right knowledge, just as s&dhan (means) 
produces siddht (truth or certainty) 
This prainAna is a means of infor- 
mation and determination and has variously . 
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been admitted, divided and defined from differ- 
ent points of view by different sages and 
scholars of different ages and climes to suit 
their respective systems of thought 

Whoever has a little acquaintance with 
the different Indian systems of thought 
knows full well that the followers of the 
Ch&rv&ka School admit of but one source 
of knowledge, viz Expeiience, i. e sense- 
perception contemptuously rejecting 

the other sources, viz. Inference, (^r^WT^T), 
Testimony (si55;), Tradition (QfHW)* Impli- 
cation Probability and Non- 

entity (=tr«T 9 )i which are warranted in drawing 
from facts of experience Little indeed do 
we know what is really taught by the Sage 
Brthaspah, the oldest propounder of the most 
uncompromising materialism and thorough 
going Epicurantsm or whence he dtpw his 
inspiration to rely solely on sense perception 
or facts of actual experience and to overlook 
other logical inferences and the like which 
have been in vogue from time immemorial , 
for, where we perceive smoke we infer at 
once the fire there, oi, when a reliable per- 
son informs any one that there are fruits he 
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requires on the bank of the nver, he 
runs to the place and plucks fruits. Thus, 
Inferernce and Testimony aiong with others 
have all along been held to be valid 
sources of knowledge. But, curiously enough, 
the Ch&rvdkas question the validity of 
these And so far we could gather from the 
fragments of this philosophy, scattered here 
and there in the different systems of thought 
and as collated by Mfidbavdch&rya in his 
Sarvadarskana, San^raha, he begins bis 
enquiries into Epistemology with such 
startling questions as, what is the value of 
Inference ? How can ever its conclusions be 
certain ? 

The most elementary form of conclusion 
must invariably have three terms — two ex- 
tremes and a reason, mark or middle term 
In'^ference To give a conclusion, the 

—Attutaan. nj,(jdle-term or mark (fg, fisF or ?aT^’T0 
must be universally and unconditionlly con- 
nected with the major-Sadhya ( 
on one side i.e , according to the phraseology 
of European logic must be distributed, 
and on the other side with the minor term 
fdksha ( tr«r) But what evidence can we 

dS 
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evie^ ^ave t^at the connectibA between the 
ikajor ( 91 CE| } and me or sign 

or necessaty ah^ liniversiil ? 

br,— 

(d) Sense-perce{>ttoh ( ) baiinbi 
pidve it m ^ much as. unfvbrsal Voh’nec'don 
is hot a ^act of es^erutue. kx^'e'riebf 
ban give only one jpdtdcular fact and 
tiiat only of the present ibbmeHb ahd hot 
of the Ibng past not of ike* i^istahl future. 
The eye by fact of its fexhtasihg fiihc- 
tiohal activity only in thb ^res'ekt teveais 
tke obje’ctivity of a partibdlitlr ^kihg and 
nhoi khta universal ttdtk giibs ihhki^y 
k’eyohii Wkal tke eye caA ^vb. iiekce 
abAse-bbtceblibh cannbt |hr6ve dky Abbessdt^ 
'cohnbbUdA oetweeti tke abk tkb 

minor (qi^) — dny lihivbtbdi ^ik^^itidk *ok 

(imflt ARM) ^ 

(b) feut here a from fa^ dkjAbUkh 
might be raised to the efebt tkdt ^vt^^tlSk 
being bbtk ihtelrHal duA extferilil it VAbiuil^ 


VdttiUlb^ br reason wnh:li 
sdVy AhA AHtvbrsai triitk tkatj' 

tkUh^bts Vottk the tkokai^k'^ih^ 
istl ‘tkbtb ts nb s'ubk tkihg as 
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or internal perception. For mind has no 
perception except through the senses and 
therefore external. It is interesting to 
compare the Chirv&kas with Reid and 
Hamilton, -who on the one hand deny the 
possibility of internal intuition of universal 
truths, and Mill and Comte on the other hand 
who reject all ‘Introspective knowledge’ 
as ever possible. 

(c) rThen again, '‘Inference," says the 
Indian materialist, "cannot give it; for 
.Inference itself always requires 

, universal proposition affirming the connec- 
. rion between the nugor and the noddle 
^s. universally true" For example when 
we say..thaf a man is mortal . Socrates is a 
man and tfierefore mortal, we are assuming 
a necessary connection between Humanity 
and mortality But the possibility of such 
a connection, at least of our knowing such a 

« I * 

connection, even if it existed, is just what we 
require to pro^ve Thus we can see that m,ere 
Inference cannot^ prove it, for « en^ 
assumed To say that die connectmn, 
though assumed yet makes inference possible 
is to ^gue in a circle. And hence we cannot 

SO 
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arrive at universal truths by means of Infer- 
ence It IS important note to' here ^ ^ 

that J. S. Mill bases his theory of reason- 
mg on universal propositions. But are these 
axioms themselves proved ? No, reasoning 
assumes them — they being mere generali- 
sations from facts of experience But this 
cannot yield absolute cei tainty 

(d) Nor Testtnumy can prove it. For 

the validity and truth of Testimony depends Nor can 

Testimony 

on Inference Moveover- Testnnony itself establish it. 

depends on a middle term ( or ^ ) 

in another sense viz the language used , 

in as much as the meaning of the language 

used and its correspondence with reality is 

always uncertain. To illustrate the import, 

we have the communication of the old 

man with the child, neither understanding m“ny*hls 

the other’s language. Hence absolute de|V/d on 

certainty can never be founded on authority, 

we cannot accept the ipse desat of Manu 

even. And if Testimoi^ could convey 

universal truth, yet there could be no 


knowledge of uniyersals to one who h=»d 
not himself received the testimony of one 


already in the know of them. 
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&ucli a 'person to b'e found ? To say tliat 
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And while the Buddhists and the Vatshe- 

I 

shikas admit of only two Pramdncis viz. 
Perception and Inference (iTciTW and 
the S&nJt^a School acknowledges three 
i. e. Testtmony ( ) in addition to 
the previous two. The School of the 
Nydya Philosophy adds "Analogy ( Qtnrm ) 
to the above three and thus admits of 
four oxAy The Prabhdkar School accepts 
Implicaitou as an additional means 

and thus agrees to five PramAnas. The 
two Mtm&nsakas, Puma and Uttara 
and SPm) grant six, adding Non-existence 
; and finally, the Pourdntkas 
taking Tradition and PrvdaMAty 

{ ) into consideration, acknowledge* 
that the sources of knowledge are after all 
eight in number 

The scholiasts have, however, defined 
these means of knowledge variously. But 
they ail agree substantially to the follow- 
ing 

(i) Sense-perception ( )— Know- 

ledge derived directly from the peripheral 
contact of the sense-organs with their corres 
ponding objects. 
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(2) Inference ( ) — Knowledge 

bom of the apprehension of an unseen meni' 
her from an tnvailable association (^fn) by 
the perception of anothet known member 

(3) Analogy (istpRlsi)— Knowledge from 
the recognition of likeness based on resem- 
blance i.e. from the detection of the points of 
identity and difference through the process 
of comparison and recognition of similarity 
with something well-knovn before 

(4) Verbal Testimony (si^) — Know- 
ledge derived from the pronouncements of 
authoritative persons who have sensii 
truths as it were. 

(5) I roplication ( Such know • 

ledge as can be detei mined of a thing not 
itself perceived, but implied by another 

(6) Non-entity Knowledge aris- 

ing from the cognition of absence or bie^- 
tio» or Nonrbemg as we conclude from 
the fact that Deva Datta is not in the house, 
that he must have gone out. 

(7) , Tradition Knowledge gain- 

ed from such accounts.legendary or otherwise, 
which have been handed down to generation 
to generation from time immemorial 
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(8) ProbdbiHty ( ) — Knowledge ac- 

cruing from the perception of equivalence 
as in the instance of welve pences making - 
up a shilling 

The above are the eight classified sources 
of information by means of which they gener- 
ally determine the accuracy of knowledge. 
And it is interesting to note that Jain teach- 
eis do neither admit them all, nor do they 
agree to these definitions. They admit of only 
two pram&nas : one is Direct or Imme- 
diate Pei ceptton ( ) which has 

been discussed at length under Keval 

as a form of knowledge ; and the other 
IS Indirect or Mediate Perception ’WH) 
which is generally explained by the peri- 
pheral contact of the senses with their respec- 
tive objects ( ) 

The reason why knowledge bom of the 
contact the senses with their respective 
objects ( which is ad- 

mitted on all hands to be derived thiough 
the Direct meam '( mnw ) has been 
considered by the Jain Sages to be IncFreci 
or Mediate ( ) is best explained when 
we take into our analytic consideration of the 
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states and processes of the psychology of 
cogfijtion of extra-mental realities. .. 

Knowledge born of the contact of the 
senses with their corresponding objects 
■SrtsT ) is no,t direct. 
There are, remark the Java Psychologists, 
jSve intermediatory stages from sense 
to thought : viz. (a) Vanjyan&vagraha 
(s*ra*n*Rr?)i (b) Artk&vagraha 
(c]| Ihd (d) Avaya and 

(e) DhdranA (WTUT) as will be presently 
explained. 



CHAPTER V. 

PRATTAKSBA IS REALLY PAROKSHA. 

He Jain Atneaiion witli tt£*rene* to Pratyalcilia 
Praman.~Direet Pcrea^tioit ts realty Injtraet.~A»aly> 
ail of tliG Paydiolegteal Ptoeeiaea of Cognition. — Tke 
Diflcrcnt StagM —From Sense to Tliouglit — Proof of die 
Trutk and Validity of tlia Jam Point of View.~T!ie 
sensuous ‘Pratyaleslia* is really ‘Parolcelia* 

While discussing the questions of epis- 
temology And logic in the previous chapter, 
we have seen how the different, schools of 
Indian thought substantially agree as to 
the character of the different instruments 
of knowledge. And so far the character- 
istic indication, specially of the Direct Per- 
ception (RfQer RWnr), is concerned, we have 
seen too that almost all the schools, from 
the out-and-out materialist CAdrvdka down 
to the all-believing Paur&mkas, agree with 
one another But the Jain savants^ as 
we have stated already, do not fall in 
with this view According to them, the 
so-called Pratyaksha — Direct Perception — is 
but an Indirect source of knowledge The 
so-called Pratyaksha is really Paroksha 
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This will indeed strike curious in the 
face of such over whelming opinions of so 
many schools of thought as well as in opposi- 
tion to the evidence of the everyday experi- 
ence But an analysis of the psychological 
processes involved in the sense-given know- 
ledge, as the Jam savants hold, will confirm 
the truth and validity of their statement 
when they say that the so-called Pratyaksha 
is, to dll intents and purposes, Parokslta 
To enter into details, there is no 

(i) Acqnisi- deavina; the fact that we think la relations 

tional Stage / e> 

Relativity is the very soul and cement of our 
knowledge , for, all knowledge not only 
implies a Self or Subject which knows 
and a Not-Self or Object which is known 
but a relation between them as well 
The Object or the external world, by 
acting on the peripheral ends of our 
sense-organs, rouse m us a certain kind 
of stimulus through the channels of our 
sensation, and this brings the Self or 
Subject to stand in particular relation with 
,t, the Not-Self or the Object. This is 

^anjan&vagiaha ) or the stage 

of acquisition of materials for knowledge. 
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The relation having thus been estab- 
lished between the Self and the Not-Self in 
the processes of which stimulus is carried on 
from the outside to the cerebro-hemisphere 
where all the in-going nerves meet, there 
takes place an excitation in our mind where- 
upon it re-acts on the stimulus by way of 
converting it into sensation as well as of 
interpieting fn knowing the contents of the 
same in and through the process of which, the 
mind comes to the formation of the notion 
of Its being imposed by something other 
than Itself from without. This notion, thus 
formed, of the extra- mental object, is homo- 
geneous and indefinite in character in as 
much as the distinction between the Self 
and the Not-Self only begins to dawn on the 
mind in the most rudimentary forms. In 
our psychology it is called Arthdvagraha 
( 'srafewif ) or the presentative or cogni- 
tive stage in the processes of perceptual 
elaboration 

Ihd is the third stage. The mind 
does not rest with the formation of the vague 
notion of the Not-Self, as referred to in the 
above. Rather it goes on with its search- 


(ii) Presen- 
tative or 
cogni ti ve 
Suge. 


(ni) Compa- 
rative Stage 
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(iv) Kecogni- 
tive Stage 


(v) Reflec- 
tive or con- 
c e p t u a 1 
Stage 
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ing inquiry, initiated in the previous stage, 
as p the real character and contents of 
what is imposed on it from without tlirough 
the assimilatiqn of the present sensation 
and ite comparison as well with the other 
past but similar sensations, revived in the 
mind according to the laws of association 
and concomitant detection of the points of 
identity and difference between present and 
past sensations. 

Then follows the re-integration of the 
present sensation along with otlier sensa- 
tions, leceived in some past time and 
now revived in our consciousness according 
to the law of contiguity. In this stage of 
aoaya (^tr). the preseniative element which 
is known as sensation is fused with other 
elements, represented in the consciousness , 
and thus there results the recognition of the 
object, more definitely expressed in such voca- 
bularies as this and not that. 

The last stage in the present perceptual 
elaboration is Dhdrand (WTuri) through the 
processes of which we are by a natural and co- 
herent train of thought led to reflect that sensa- 
tion reveals qualities of things But sensations 
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hiusi: I’ec^uii’e grduiids ifor tk'en^ ; ^or, they 
cahnot ke self-cahseci. The qiiali'tibs also, 
which tli'ese sensatibiis tevea), hahiiot st^ij ky 
thbmselves * Ifot the qualities must be qualities 
bl* s'ometbing, which not only gives ih'em 
shhport and connection, but whlbk as well 
exists exltk-mentally dnd objectively sdihe- 
where in space. Thus tiirou |rk the 
ces&es of objectification ahcl localisation wb 
kre ie(^ to the knbwledge of thihgs as extra- 
ihbhtai teaJities eitistihg ohjhctively in sl)acb 
Dh&ratik \hotight, is hut k nahle For 

this battibular phkse of kiiowlbd^e of thb 
thing when it is uftiJetmost id bUr ihind with 
sjiecial rbference to the intehsity and dutatibh 
bif the khowledge as such 

SUch is the ahklysts of the sensilbus 
jierception, and this teminds lis of a tendency 
ih the hioderti psychology of perception to 
detect whbther Ihete is any intei-val of tihie 
between tile contact and thb Xfortilatioh of) 
coficept in addition to thb 4uektion t'aised of 
late by the psyckb-hh^iologists as to whether 
ketcelptidh does hbt ihvblvie thterbnce— a 
shkjebt which Was long ago 'discussed altd 
solved hy the sages of India 
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Now the above analysis of the successive 
The whole , , . , 

process Stages as to how the sense-given fragments 
nom sense . . .. 

t o thought and feelings are generalised and compressed 

is^thus mrai- 

ate into an intimate unity — a habitual mood of 

mind — is sufficient to indicate that whole 
process from sense to thought is not only 
indirect but mediate through andjihrough in 
the acquirement of experiential knowledge. 
The facts of experience, mediately received, 
are generalised through the prirciple of 
induction in the course of which the 
details only re-arrange themselves into a 
concentrated form called, — Thought. The 
extra-mental realities causing sensations and 
feelings in us from their contact with our 
peripheral extremities, are not only cemented 
together into a unity but are stripped of their 
sensible nature, as it were, and are reduced 
to their simple equivalent in tei ms of thought 
through the operation of induction In this 
way from sense-fragments and feelings, an 
image or idea, representative of reality, being 
generated, there appears next the thought 
or notion, proper which holds the facts in 
unity. The principle holds good in all cases 
of empirical knowledge, histone, or other- 
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wise. The decadence of nations in the 
lengths of time and. the displacement of things 
all around us in the breadths of space are 
but condensed through reading or observation 
and induction into a frame of thought, 
naturally shedding a judgment on the issues 
involved therein Thus sensuous perception 
which enjoys the privilege of being reckoned 
as a direct source of knowledge is- really, 
to all intents and purposes, an indirect or 
mediate means ( ) to the acquisi- 

tion of knowledge 

It IS worthy of note here that Matv-jn&na 
and Smta-jn&naixyax^ within the jurisdiction 
of this indirect means to the acquirement of 
knowledge 

This indirect means of knowledge or 

proof IS again sub-divided for the sake of swans’ of the 

I n d I r ect 

convenience into — means 

(i) Smrtti — IS the memory which 

reveals in the form of recollection of what was 
seen or heard of or experienced otherwise 
sometime before 

(a) Praty&bhijn&na is the 

knowledge derived from a semblance between 
things It manifests itself in recognising a 
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tkiiig from tiie res&niblanbb bf th'e salne 
wliih the descriptfon olf wh‘at wis known 
ifroita some oitier soili'ce. 

(3) Tarka ( ) — is kiie ^Howledge 
aHsing frohi kKe cohfulalion according 
kHe cdhons of fh'variabie concomickric'e 

(4!) Afuim&n ) — IS the Icnow- 

ledge of someiiiihg ‘arising ilVom the {iresetlce 
blf tke bhahictel'isUb insignia (f^) olf the 
sahie in sotiiis^iiing elsle. 

(si Agavi ( ) — is iiie vetlial 

Ukiiftis’my olf soHie t)lnittisfcieiiV fe’eihg 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE JAIN THEOBY OF FORMAL LOGIC. 

> ‘ r 

Mactinf til* diarvaLa* on tlicir own grounJs.— 

Refutation of tlieir Ky^otlieeu anJ Demonitrition of tlie 
legitimacy of Inferential-lcnowlcJgc — Tiie Jain Tlieory 
of Formal Logie and definitione of “Pratsralcalia**. — 

“Parolcelia" ineludei Inference and 'Feitimony — ^Defi. 
nition of Inference and Forms of Syllogtima —Testimony 
or the Word ~JDe£nitton of Praman or Valid Jcnour- 
ledge — the YForld of Reals and not of Phantoms as hold 
the Suddhiate 

So we see how in addition to Direct 
Perception twn«l). Inference ) pr^^a-fane 

is also admissible as an Indirect means 95*®* I?" 

against t n e 

( RJfl'?! ] according to the /am o" 
epistemology. But then the Purva Pcdu/un, 

ChArvAk, will, indeed, remarjc that our 
classification of the means of knowledge 
— Pram&nas and our definition and inter- 
pretation of the logical terms — Pratyaksha 
and Paroksha — are in clear- contravention to 
the common acceptation and interpretation 
of the same and as such should be rejected , 
foi where is the person so insane as to 
accept this our view, the import and uses 
of the logical vocabularies of which, 


are 
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in manifest opposition to the uniformly 
accepted sense and signification of the 
teims in question ^ Besides, this would 
be construed as an abandonment on our 
part of the ‘ original position ( ’TOW ) 
taken up by us in the demonstration of the 
logical possibility and validity of inferenttal 
knowledge in addition to the 

perceptual and yielding as well to the view 
held by our adversary, in so far, indeed, 
as the epistimological side of the question is 
concerned, simply by a cunning display of 
pun upon words and terms from their ety- 
mological significations. Specially such is 
your position when we, Chdrv4kas, do not 
admit of Pure Intuitions or Transcendental 
Perceptions which are impossible on 
your own statement to the ordinary mortals 
living, moving and having their being in 
the empirical world of ideas and ideals ^ 
Indeed ' we, the Jains, reply There is 
much of sense in your argument. But that 
IS only apparently in as much as they vanish 
altogether like cob-webs on searching 
analysis, as we shall see presently True it 
is that our definition and interpretation of 
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the logical terms in question are in contra- 
vention to the too. common acceptation 
and uses of the same. But common 
is the common place and being too 
common would not diminish the weight 
and gravity of our philosophy We walk 
straight along the lines of Riju-sutra 
interpret and explain things 
both as they are and appear instead of 
wrangling and beating about the bush. 

In our empirical life and thought, we indeed 
admit Perception as the direct and Infer., 
etue as the indirect means of knowledge 
But, however, to meet you on your grounds, — 

Firsts — You hold that direct Perception 
( ) in the common acceptation of the fh^^Hypo- 
term is the one and only means of know- ***'*'* 
ledge and that the so-called Inference 
being not possible according to your view 
is not to be recognised as valid knowledge 
Now, do you or do you not adduce any 
proof in support of your contention ? If you -t j, - chlr- 
do not, your assertions would be but ipse DUemma" * 
dixit and none will care to listen to you On 
the other hand, if you adduce proof, yours 
would be a suicidal procedure making -yourself 
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guilty of a crime for the abandonment of 
the original position already 

taken up by you in some form oi other. 
Secondly ,— wlien you maintain that 
Perception all other forms of 

ifrHVs fallacious and as such 

perception homogeneous, you admit yourself the legiti- 
macy of induction which is but a form of 

* I 

inference. 

Thirdly — Then ag^in yoti reject every 

Vindication kind of inference , but how do you carry on 

of inferential , , ' 

knowledge, your debate ? purely by means of words which 

are but symbols of thought and when you 

attack your antagonists for their misuken 

faith in inference without which you could 

not so much as surmise that your antagonists 

held erroneous opinions, such erroneous 

opinions being never brought into contact 

with your organs of sense but are only 

supposed to exist on the strength of inference 

from the symbolic movement of 

thought. And, 

Finally , — you can not but admit of inter- 
lace being another means of knowledge 
as will be evident from the following To 
take foP example, I liave been very often into 
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the kitchen room as wel] as in other places 
and I have invariably observed that where 
there was smoke there was hre Having 
met with not a single exception to the rule, 
I become convinced of the fact that there 
is an universal antecedence of hre in respect 
of smoke Afterwards I go to a hill 
fur a trip I see smoke there and I 
doubt somehow whether or not there is 
fire in the hill and the moment I observe 
smoke on it, 1 recall to my mind the invari- 
able concommitance between fire and smoke 
of which I had become pretty well convinced 
before, and I conclude that the hill has 
fire in it as there is smoke on it Suiely 
this IS a case of inference to the point and 
and you cannot but admit the legitimacy of 
the issue in question 

Having thus refuted the Charv^ka hj po- 
thcsis so far iheir means of knowledge is 
concerned and having dcmonstiated as well 
the legitimate possibility of Infcrencei^r^^'^ 
beyond all shadow of doubt according to the 
general acceptation of the logical term in 
question, it is imperative that we shall, ere 
we enter on any other topics bearing upon 
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our subject-matter, here set forth m brief, 
our own view of the means of knowledge — 
PramAnas 

The question, therefore to begin with, 
IS, What IS Pram&na, from our point 
of view. Pram&tta, we define, is the valid 
knowledge which reveals itself as well as 
its knowable It is worthy of note that by 
this we, first, put aside the Buddhist view 
that there being nothing external, knowledge 
only reveals itself and seondly, we contradict 
as well the Naiy&yika and the Mtm&Hsaka 
schools of thought who teach that know- 
ledge does not reveal itself but reveals 
external relations We hold, however, that 
just as colour reveals itself as well as the 
object to which it belongs, so knowledge re- 
vealing Itself reveals the knowable as well 

Now such being the characteristic indi 
cation of Pi aniAna or Valid know- 

ledge as we hold it, our sages have, 
(apart from Immediate Intuition or Transcen- 
dental Perception which is the truest- 
indication of what is meant by Real Direct 
Knowledge), for the sake of convenience of 
the ordinary moitals breathing in the world 
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of relativity of thought and form, deemed it 
wise to classify it into two kinds, viz (i) 
Direct and (ii) Indirect (i{^crand Infer- 
ence Testimony (si^) and the like 

all coming within the purview of the latter 

To take the fiist, the Pratyaksha or the 
Direct knowledge is such that it reveals 
the objects as lying within the range of the 
senses, while the other is called Paroksha or 
Indtrett only in reference to the procedure of 
Its revealing the objects of knowledge such 
as Inference which is not object of 

direct perception 

Inference, again, is that kind of valid 
knowledge which is deteiminant of what 
IS io be proved, technically called Sddhya, 
arising from the sign or insignia called Ltnga 
standing in the i elation of invariable con- 
comraitance with the same 

Such being the characteristic indication 
of Inference according to our logic, we 
thereby set aside first the view which 
Tnaintains that (i) non-perception 
(n) Identity ( ) and (in) ' Causality 

(qn^) grounds of inference, and 

secondly, also the view which declares that 

7 ^ 
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effect (^Sr)< cause conjunction (^>r). 

co-existence opposition (fiRtu) or 

such forms of ratiocinations as are known by 
the names of a-prtori ( ) or a-Jostirion 

( or analogy (QimfSintge), as grounds 

of inference 

Now this Infeience, we divide into two 
lands, (a) Svdr/MutmAn(m^^f(l^) is. Infer 
ence for one’s own seif and (f) Pardrihdnuntan 
e. Inference /or the sake of others 
(a) Svdrthdnumdn or Infer- 

ence for one's own self, is the valid know- 
ledge arising in one’s own mind from 
repeated of observations of facts as in the 
case of having been in the kitchen many 
times and having invariably seen that where 
there was fire there was smoke, one concludes 
within himself that the hill must have fire 
in it in as much as it has smoke on it. 

It is worthy. of note heie that this tnfer- 
eftce for one's own self, corresponds iotidem 
verbis to the first form of Aristotle’;. 

syllogism — 

All that smokes is fiery. 

The mountain smokes , 

Tfaerefoie the mountain is fiery 
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Such is the process when we reason for 
ourselves. But if we have to convince some 
body else of what we by inference know 
to be valid, the case is different. We then 
stait with the assertion, the hill is fiery. 
We are asked, why? and we answer, 
because it smokes We then give our reason 
or the major premise, that all that smokes 
IS fieiy as you may see, for instance, on a 
kitchen hearth and the like Now you 
perceive the hill does smoke and hence you 
will admit that I was right when I said the 
hill IS fiery Such being the processes of 
reasoning we generally adopt when we 
try to convince any one of the truth and 
validity of our statement, it is called 
Par&Hhdnum&n 

(^) PardrtMnumdn ( ) is a 
statement expressive of reason (^)oi middle 
term standing in relation of invariable con- 
commitance with what is to be proved 
or major term having been composed of the 
minor term (qg) 

It is important to note that Paksha (tf^) 
which coriesponds with the minor term 
of the European logic is defined to be 
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that with which the retison, Hetu (fg) or 
the middle term is related and whose 
relation with the ma/or term has got to 
be demonstrated The major term stands 
for S&dhya or what is to be proved, while 
Hetu (fg), Linga (%ir) or Sddkan (qT«R) 
can be exchanged for the middle term or 
reason which cannot stand without being in 
relation with the Sddhya or the major term. 

In language a sentence must have a 
subject and a predicate. In a proposition 
(irfn'gT) which IS but a form of senjtence, the 
subject is the Paksha or the minor and the 
predicate is the Sdddhya or the major 
term. To illustrate, let us take the pro- 
position , — 

(1) The (minor tei ni) is full olfire 
(major term) 

(2) Since It IS full of smoke (middle 
term) 

(3) Whatever is full of smoke is full 
fire, just as the kitchen (example) 

(4) So is this hill full of smoke 
(application) 

(3) Theiefore this hill is full of fire 
(conclusion). 
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Now the exposition of this form of infer- 
ence for the benehtof others is more rhetorical 
in languag^e, persuasive in its elaboration and 
more useful therefore in controversy. 
When this form of exposition takes on five 
members in which it usually expi esses itself 
as in the above, it is called Madhyama 
or mediocre type and when it takes on less 
than five members it is called Jaghanya or the 
worst type But the UUatna or the best 
type of exposition consists of the following 
ten members — Dos&Avayava (t) PrattjnA 
( ) or Proposition, (2) Prattjnd 
Suddht ( ) o*" Correction of the 
Proposition, (3) Hetu (^) Reason or the 
middle term^ (4) Hetu-stuMki ( ^515% ) or 
Correction of the reason or the middle term 
-Xs) Dnshtanta (eciifl} or Example, (6) Drish- 
tanta-stiddhi or Correction of the 

example, (7) Upanaya (Hiisra) or Application 
(8) Upanaya-suddkt (^cnTO5f%)or Correction 
of the application (9) N^ainan (fwirafST) or 
Conclusion and (ro) Jlf^atuan-suddAt 
(PHTHifiSfe) or Correction of the conclusion. 

II Testimony is the valid know- 

ledge arising from words which being taken 
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in their proper significance and acceptance 
express real objects not inconsistent with 
what is established by perception, 
and Its This Testimony is of two kinds— fa) 
Loukika (€H%gr)and {b) S/tastraja{7mn) 
(a) Loukika sabda si^) is the 

Verbal Testijiiony from reliable persons 
having authority to speak. 

(^) Sastraja sabda (siresr) is the Scrip- 
tural Testimony. By scripture is meant that 
which was invented by self-realized persons 
who have seen truths and whose pronounce- 
ments in consequence are not incompatible 
with truths derived from perception 

Now the Jain sages hold the Scriptural 
. Knowledge to be of three diSerent kinds, 

VIZ , — 

(1) Knowledge derived from the teach- 

Ctassifica- ings, recorded or otherwise, of ifes'ns or 

lion of the 

Shasiraja bad spiutual teachers. 

Testimony 

( 2 ) Knowledge derived from the Nayt 
Srata or that part of the Jain scripture 
which teaches us as to the ways of compre- 
hending things and realities in one or 
the other of the many aspects they are 
possessed of 
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(3j Knowledge derived from Syadv&d 
sruia or that part of the Jain scripture which 
teaches us how to test and comprehend things 
and realities in a// their aspects for which 
reason it is also called Anek&ttiavdd or the 
doctrine of the versatality of aspects. 

Of these three kinds of scriptural know- 
ledge, we shall deal with the Naym&d and 
the Syddu&d in the subsequent chapters and 
leave the first to be dealt with later on 
for the sake of our arrangement and con- 
venience 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE JAIN LOGIC AND THE “NAYAS” 

Other Lnea Logical or Ontolo^icel Inquiry*" 
Anelyeu anJ Syathene— the Neyaa enJ the Ha^talhaagi 
“the two hiaJe ofHaya — (i) the Hounenal and (ii) 
■th* PhenOjncnal~CoaBiJerattott of the Ten SuhdtviatoM 
of the Nounienal Naya or the Analytic Method of 
Inquiry into the Ontology of Thought and Fona. 

In the forgoing discussica on the means 
of knowledge, we have seen how the Formal 
Logic of the Jam philosophers differs from 
the systems of Logic belonging to other 
schools of thought and culture But what 
we have stated in brief is not all that we 
know of the Jam Logic In addition to 
this, It has other means of logical enquiry 
into the ontology of things identifying 
thereby logic with ontology which is of 
vital importance to deal with in the correct 
estimation of tlumght, form and being— ^ 
general conception of which is only attained 
by sense perception and the like ordinary 
means of knowledge But to enter into a 
moie detailed and complete apprehension 
of the actual realities which we come to 
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conceive of through the ordinary channels 
in more or less indefinite forms, there are two 
other lines of ontologfical investigation 
which owe their origin and development to 
the empirical k nowledge of things , and these 
aref'/^ The Nayas and (2) The Sapia- 
bhans^. The fit si is the anafytzeal process of 
ontological enquiry and the second is the syn- 
thetical treatment of things in their "verse- 
tality of aspects for which reason this latter 
IS called the AnekAniavdd or the Doctrine 
(teaching) of the Versatality of Aspects. It 
is these two — the Nayavdd and the Ane- 
MntavAd — which form, as it were, the very 
ground-work on which the whole structure 
of the Jain metaphysics is safely and securely 
built up. 

To deal with Nayavdd first, Nt^a is the 
analytical process of ontological investiga- 
tion helping us to dive deep into the net-work 
of inter-related parts of the thing known 
through the ordinary means of knowledge 
and-select, as well, one or the other attri- 
bute from the innumerable attributes, the 
aggregate of which makes up the being and 
expression of the said known thing with a 
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view of interpreting and understanding 
the selected attribute for .a correct and 

1 I I 

complete conception of the ontology of the 
same Thus a Maya, it is clear^ predicates 
one of the innumerable attiibutes of a thing 
without denying the rest ; for, wherever it 
does so inolving a denial of the rest of the 
attributes, it is no longer a naya proper 
but a naydbM’ra (sftnHTcr) or fallacy involved 
iti the analytical teasoning. 

Now there are two kinds of this analytjcal 
reasoning. One is the Drayy&rthika N<^a 
or Noupienal Jlaya, and the other is the 
Parydydrthtka Naya or the Phcnomepal 
Naya 

I THE KOUMENAL NAFA 

The Dravydrthika or Noumena| Nc^a is 
that process of the analytical enquiry which 
which has for its subject-matter fhe subs- 
tratum or the noHtnetton of a thing. 

But what is Dratya or Noqqenon -’ 
Dravya is what persists in and through its 
qualities and changes (gar and t|^) which 
are but outward appearances of the same 
We can well take Dravya, therefore, for the 


8o I 
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substantial entity oi reality (^), which is 

Noamenon 

thus discernible by the eye of reason to is the Object 

ofiteasonand 

exist behind its appearances or phenomena Phenomenon, 
Hence, while phenomena or parydyas enter 
into experience in the form of sensation and 
feeling, the substantial reality or'3[iq) has to 
be filled in by rational thought, so to speak, as 
neccessary to explain and understand them 
Thus Dtavya oi Noumenon is the object 
of reason in contra-distinctionnvith parydyas 
oi phenomena which are but objects of sense 
Such being the subtle difference and 
distinction between Dravya (Noumenon) 

' ^ Ten kinds 

and Parydyas (Phenomena) according to ofNomnenal 

Ifaya vii;— 

the Jain philosophy, there are various 
ways of analytically enquiring into the 
metaphysics of a thing which have been 
for convenience' sake cLissthed under ten 
different forms, viz, — 

(i) Anvaya draoydrthika — deals directly 
with referenceto that feature pfthething which ^ Anvaya 

constitutes the universal characteristic tndica- ^ ^ 

tion of the same. We cannot, for instance, 
know a substance without knowing its 
qualities or modalities at the same time, nor 
qualities or modalities without an underlying 

8i 


IT 



(fi) SvadtOf 
vyA dtgrA- 
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substance For a substance without quality 
or modality is as unthinkable as the quality 
or modality without a substance. 

(ii) Svadravy&dt gnihaka — has for its 
subject matter those paritculattsmg aspects 
of a thing in and through which it asserts 
Its existing individuality as distinct and 
separate from what it is not. A. particular 
thing does not assert itself as such simply 
by the virtue of its substance^ the abode 
of its many qualities and modalities ; but it 
asserts its own individuality as such equally 
through its own locality of existence, \^Qpcriod 
its of coming into existence and the inode of 
its existence. For instance, when we know 
that 'there is the ‘jar,’ we do not simpl/know 
that the jar of clay or of any olher particular 
substance whereof it has been manufactured 
is there , but we know as well i\ie pai tieular 
locality (^9[) where the jar stands, the 
particular period of time when the jar 

IS said to have come into existence and the 
particular mode capacity, coloin and 

the like in and through which the jar has been 
asserting its own existence and individuality 
as distinct and separate from all others that 

82 
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lie around it Thus, it is evident that a 
finite thing asserts its own individuality 
in and through (i) its own substance , 

(ii) Its own period of existence in time 
(til) Its own locality of existence in space 
, and (iv) its own mode of existence" 

And these are the four partteularis- 
ing elements which the sadravy6dt grAhaka 
naya deals with. 

(iii) ParadravyAdt grAhaka — is the 

negative method of studying the metapbi* (w) Pata- 
. , - . , . 1 . . ihavyi di 

cal aspect of a finite thing with the light of gfdAaln 

what is other than itself Evet> finite thing, 
because it is finite, must stand in i ela- 
tion to what gives limit to it by reason of 
which the distinction, deteimination and 
finitude of the thing is marked out from its 
surroundings contributing to the individuality 
of the same. To amplify the import, a 
particular thing surely stands in relation to 
other things m its neighbourhood in sharp 
contrast to the Jour parhcularising ehtnents 
of mhtch the individuality of the thing 
in question is marked out Now when 
the particularising elements of these others 
which surround the thing in question, 



(iv) Parama 
6Mva gr S' 
haka— 
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predominate in our minds and give tone and 
colouration to our consciousness, the entity as 
well as the individuality of the latter is lost 
sight of by certain psychological processes, 
maJcing the same sink into subconscious 
regions for the time being And. it is thus 
clear that when we say, 'there the jar 
exists', the jar, we mean to say, exists only 
as such in so far its own particulaiising 
elements are concerned ; but it enters into 
a nulltiy, as it were, the moment our minds, 
by a movement of thought, become occupied 
with the four particulartsing eiements 
of those other things which surround the 
jar for which reason they are said to be but 
negations of the jar. 

(iv) Parama bk&va grdhaka — is the onto- 
logical enquiry taking into consideration the 
supremely outstanding feature of a thing 
which IS singular and unique in its charac- 
teristic indcation. For instance, cons- 
ciousness IS the supremely outstanding and 
unique quality of the soul in as much as it 
is not to be found in anything else but soul 

(v) Kramopdlhi nirapejcsha sitddha etc 
means the consideration of a thing purely 
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in regard to its noumenal aspect in quite dis> 
regard of the changes and variations it under- 
goes by the virtue of its own karma From 
this point of view all living beings are, spiri- 
tually speaking, pure souls constitutionally 
free from all taint or blemishes. 

(vi ' Utp&da tyaya gotinaive satiA gr&hako 
suddha etc — takes into consideration the 
persisting element of a thing A thing 
undergoes a variety of changes Ice melts 
do vn into water , water evaporates up into 
vapour Nevertheless, we know that in- 
spite of all these changes, nothing is 
lost Whatever form it may take, still 
the substance maintains itself through 
and through Thus all through these 
transformations there is an element which 
persists, and it is this persisting reality 
which forms the subject matter of the 
present form of enquiry 

(vii) Bheda kalpanA mrapeksba — treats 
substance as non-different fiom its qualities 
and variations in and thiough uhich it 
manifests itself. 

(via) KramopAdht sApeksha asudha — 
means taking the thing into consideration 


(v) /Car mo 
phdkt nira 
p e k s h : 
snifMa etc- 


(\i) l/lpiidi 
SJIVIJV? ffOH 

natve tatti 
a Lakt 
s V d d h t 
etc — 


(vn) B/edi 
ka I pant 
ntrapekska— 



a Ktamo- 
h sapek- 
shaatudhof— 


(ix) Vtp&aa- 
vyaya sapek- 
ska salt a 
gr hA k a- 
asttddka^ 


Bkeda kal- 
pand sdpek- 
sha aittddha. 
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under the immediately present external mode 
of its appeal ance as in the case of taking' a 
redhot piece iron for fire itself; or taking a 
man to be insane for the temporal y fit 
of insanity he has displayed for the moment 
(ix) UtpAda vydya sdpeksha saitA 
grhdka asuddha — implies taking a thing 
in its tripaitite aspects of origination, des- 
truction and permanence at one and the 
same time , as in the case of casting a gold 
necklace into the mould of a bracelet, the 
substance remaining the same substance 
all thtough the time, involving, as it 
does, in it the idea of the oiigination of the 
bracelet from the destruction of the 
necklace, gold remaining essentially the 
same all through 

Bheda kalpaitA s&pekska asttddha — is the 
consideration of the thing after resolving it 
thiough the processes of mental absti action 
into substance and quality, though the two 
are really non-differenl and inseparable 
from each other for instance, consciousness 
is the essential quality of the soul , but 
we often draw a line of distinction between 
and soul in our ordinary 


consciousness 
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parlance when we say, “the soul’s conscipus- 
ness,” or “conciousness of the soul”, though 
soul IS non different from consciousness 
or the Utter from the former 

ON PARFATAS 

Before we come to the discussion ~of 
the second class of Naya known as the 
Parydydrthtka, it is imperative that we must 
have a clear understanding of what we mean 
by a paryAya. 

A patyAya is but a mood or state of 
being Or whatever has origin and end 
or destruction in time is paryAya The 
ripples in waters or the surging waves 
ruffling the vast expanse of the ocean are 
but typical illustrations of what is leally 
meant by paryAya 

Such^being the nature of ParyAyas, they 
are but phenomena or appearances and as 
such they must be appearances of something 
with which they stand in certain relations 
•Following up the character of these relations, 
the Jam sages have classified paryAyas 
primarily into (i) SahabhAvt and (ii) Krama- 
bhAbi. 


Definition of 
Pa ry iy a 


Ctossificatiott 
of ParyAyas 



{})Sa6ad/iavi 


(n) Ktama- 
bhabi 


S vabhiiva 
dnts/yavjran- 
jana 
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Of these two kinds of parydya, the fiist, 
SakahkAvt refers to the quality which is co- 
exisieiU with what it reveals , as for example, 
consciousness (ft^ri*r) is the SakabMbt 
parydya which is co-existent with soul, ana 
the second, Kramabh&bi stands for the 
parydya proper Kramahhdvi pary&yas 
may be described as contingent in the 
sense that their presence depends on 
the variable circumstances so that they 
may differ in the same thing at different 
times just as happiness and misery or 
joy and grief which are not co -existent with 
the mind like consciousness but are moods 
which depend on the environment, the mind 
finds itself placed in by the virtue of its 
own karma 

It is also interesting to note, by the way, 
how the Jain philosophers have otherwise 
classified patydyas as in the following . — 

(a) Svabhva dravya vydujuwi parydya 

nieans substantive variation in the ultimate 

constitution which a thing under-' 

goes in the course of its adaptation to the 
environment as we find in the cases of 
siddka souls whose nature differ only 
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slightly from the ultimate and real nature 
of the soul which is essentially free and full 
of bliss. 

(b) SvabMLva gtttta vy&njana paryAya 
— means variations in the natural quality 
of a thing as we find in the case of the 
finitude of vision and imperfection of the 
embodied soul whose real and essential 
quality consists in the infinitude of vision and 
perfection which become manifest of them- 
selves in the pure and disembodied state of 
being on the attainment of Freedom. 

(c) EibkAva dravya tydnjana paryAya 
— is an accidental variation in the general 
constitution of a substance as is observed in 
the soul’s transmigrations through various 
kinds of organic beings. 

(d) BibhAvj, gtma vyAujaua paryAya — 
means an accidental variation in the form of 
knowledge which is but a quality of soul, 
as in the case of matijndn and the like as 
distinguished from the immediate intuitive 
knowledge possible to the kevaltns only. 

The above is but a kind of classihcation of 
paryAyas as applied to living beings But the 
Jain philosophers hold that the same classi- 


(b) Svabhdva 
gutta vyan- 
janafiar^\a 


(c) JBibhSva 
aravjfavydn- 
jonapa^aya 


(d) Btihdvtt 
fuiut tyd n- 
jana paryAya 


As applied 
to Inorganic 
world. 
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fication is also applicable with equal logic to 
the inorganic world of ^»<^«/-matter. 

(a) I ndivisible atoms or electrons are ex- 
amples of the hrst kind of classifications as 
applied in the non-living world. 

(b) Each kind of colour, smell, taste and 
two non-conflicting sensations of touch are 
but instances of the second class of variation 
in the non-living 

(c) The ‘ binary and tertiary com- 
pounds of the pudgal-vs)sx\sx are illustrations 
of the third kind of variation 

(d) Chemical compounds stdnd for the 
k. fourth. 

In fine, it is also to be noted that UwUy 
Unity,Varie- Vortety are but modes of 

S.t“oth“er appearance- Untiy is complete 
Ideniiiyand Varteiy consists la D/^erences of 
feature Combination Configuration 

Division ^fqvnar)i Number 
Newness and Oldness under the influence of 
time are but other characteristic indications 
of parydj',1 or phenomenon For it is 

said, — 

IT qwraw « 
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SUBBTAtTOEl AND QDADCTY 

From the above classification of ParyAyas 
into SahabhAm and Kramabh&vi, we are 
constrained to discuss, in brief, qualities and 
attributes as distinguished from substances. 
For without having made our ideas and 
notions about qiialUy and subsiatue pretty 
clear, it would be difficult for us to under- 
stand and - apprecute the utility and 
importance of Naya as applied in the 
study of the phenomenology of thought and 
being. 

Substance, as we have seen, is what has 
some degree of independent existence of 
its own, preserving itself as it does by 
reacting on and resisting other things. This 
power of self-preservation constitutes the 
essence or reabty of the thing and 

manifests itself in the different effects which it 
produces by re-acting on other things And 
the powers of re-action which thus mani- 
fest themselves m producing effects in other 
things are known as qnalihes or properties 
of the thing and are represented in terras of 
the effects they produce To illustrate, when 
a thing has the poweis of occasioning m us 


Substan'cc 
and quality 
distinguished 
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the sensations of colour, taste, smell, weight, 
we say that it has the qualities of colour, 
smell etc, for which reason qualities are 
understood to be inheient in or to consti> 
tute the nature of the thing in as much as 
they are but difTerent ways in which the 
self-preservative power which is the real 
essence of the thing manifests itself out- 
wardly. 

But qualities of things appear to us 
(i) Genenc as being of two kinds, so different that 
qualities described as essential and the 

other as non-essential For, some of the 
qualities which perception reveals appear 
to constitute the very essence of things — 
qualities without which there cannot be any 
conception whatsoever of things as extra- 
mental realities and these are generic 

(’fflWs'Ef) qualities which are common to all 
things and beings. 

The Jain sages hold that the generic 
qualities without which a thing becomes 
wholly inconcivable to us are ten in number 

VIZ , — 

(i) Entity which may be 

described as having the characteristics of 

pz 
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reality (^i) and permanence (^) in and 
through the principle of which it manifests 
itself as the ground for the phenomena of both 
the Univers.al and PartwUar^^^i^ 

(а) Thinghood — may be describ- 

ed as the property levealed in and through 
the relations of the universal and particular 
in which objects subsist fari^ernn^ 

(3) Substantiality . ( ) — means the 

power of self-preservation constituting the 
esseitce 01 reality which is chaiacteristic 

indication of Dravya 

(4) Knowability (iTftsre^) — may be des- 
cribed as the capacity of being known or 
measured by the means of Valid-knowledge 

(5) Subtlety — may be des- 

cribed as the capacity of being in the state of 
irnducible minimum with a maximum inten- 
sity (of vibration) defying thought and speech. 

(б) Extension — may be describ- 

ed as the property of occupying space. 

(7) Sensibility — may be describ- 

ed as the capacity of responding to stimuli 

(8) Insensibility may be des- 

cribed as the property incapable of giving 
any response to a stimulus 
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(ii) Specific 
qualities. 


Enomeration 
o { Specific 
Qualities as 
belonging 
particular 
substances 
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(9) Ponderableness ( ^37^ )— may be 
described as the quality of existing in some 
form or other. 

(10) Imponderableness — may 

be described as the power of existing without 
having any particular form. 

These are, then, the ten genertc qualities 
of things or substances in general. 

But there are certain other qualities 
which do not appear to constitute either 
the essence of or common to all things 
Because the things may have them 
or be without them and yet remaur 
essentially the same in kind for which 
reason these are understood to be but 
modifications of our consciousness and are 
termed as Recife qualities. 

(1) Consciousness ( 111 * 1 ), (n) Vision (^aw), 
(iii) Pleasure (iv) Vigour (^ 4 ), (v) 

Touch (m), (vi) Taste (w;, (vii) Smell (*isq), 
(viii) Colour (9^), (ix) Mobility 
(x) Inertia (xi) Volumeness 

(x") Becommgness (q-u<ii 9 <S(M), 
(xiii) Sensibility {’i?|si 5 r), (xiv) Insensibility 
(x’^) Ponderableness 

(xvi) Iroponderableness Of these 
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sixteen specific pioperties, the ist, and, 3rd, 

4th, 13th, and the 16th belong to the Jiva- 
soul , the 5th, 6th, 7tli, 8th 14th and the 15th 
belong the Pudgtd-'Axix&% t the 9th, 14th and 
the 1 6th belong to the Dhartn&sttk&ya , the 
loth, 14th and the t6th belong to Adhartnd 
sttksdya, the 11th, 14th and i6th to\X\ 6 Akdsk 
and finally the 1 2th, 14th and the i6th to 
Kdla. 

n THE PHEKOMENAL NAFA. 

Having seen What is implied hy B.paryiya, 
it would be easy now to comprehend the 
process of analytical enquiry into farydyas or 
Phenomena which form the subject-matter 
of the Parydyarihika or Phenomenal Nt^a 
Of these nayas the first is, — 

(a) Anddi mtya suddha &o— is wjiat 
deals with that kind of pou^ahc variations, 

(«} AnAdt 

the series of which remaining unbroken from mddha 
time without begining puts on, in consequence, 
the appearance of permanence, inspire of the 
ravages of time upon the same. As 'for 
example, the Himalayas, though time has 
wrought havoc on the same, yet the high 
mountain ranges appear ever the same 
from time immemorial. 
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{b)SaAmtya- 
s u dd h or 
■parvAtthtka 
&c — 


(c) Satia 
gouMoive n a 
uipAdavyeya 
grd haia 
mfytt mddhet 
&c — 


(rf) Satia 
saphsh a 
n t t y a 
asuddho'^ 
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(y>) S&di nitya suddheipary&rthrJta &c 
— has for its subject such particulai class of 
variations as have origination in time but 
undergoes no subsequent transformation * as 
for instance, when the embodied soul enters 
on a liberated state of existence, it attains to 
a state of variation which has, as a matter 
of fact, a begining in time but knows no subse- 
quent change ,* because a soul once liberated 
cannot entei into any bondage again. 

(f) Saitd gotmaivetta utpMa lyaya 
grdihaktt itHya suddka &c — enquires into that 
kind of variations which flow in rapid succes- 
sions of destruction and origination consisting 
as It does in the ever-changing chaiacter of 
the phenomena without looking into its 
permanent feature underlying the same 

(dj SatiS s&pelcsha nttya asuddha— 
not only investigates into the origination and 
distraction of variations but takes also into 
consideration the persisting element under- 
lying them as well The word patydya—. 
variation— usually means variations in qua- 
lity, modality and configuration, a thing undei - 
goes without any reference to the substance 
itself which persists all through the changes 
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and which on that account is generally left 
out of consideration. But here, as the 
persisting element is taken into considera- 
tion along with the changes in its appear- 
ances, it is called asudeUia t e. improper. 

(ej KramopAd/n virapekska mtya 
suddha etc — deals with regard only to the 

I mitya sud- 

essential and real nature of the noumenon Maefc 
irrespective of the phenomenal variations 
It undergoes It consists in looking into 
things with reference to its real nature as 
apart from the temporal variations which 
the thing might happen to undergo 

(f) Kramtp&dht sApeksAa anxtya 
asuddha &c. — is an enquiry into the tem- s&feksha 
poral and perishable aspect of variations in ^ ttc 
so far only as they are subject to causality 
of karma. 

THB SBVBN NATAB 

It IS now clear how the two nayas, 

Noumenal and Phenomena^ differ from each 

— The Seven 

other The one enquires into the very 
substance of a thing under consideration 
and the other investigates into the pheno- 
mena in and through whicli'the substance, 
makes its appearance to us. " * 
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A Ne^a is 
the stand' 
point of the 
Knoirei* 


(i) Natgam 
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A Naya, as we have seen, is the stand- 
point of the kijower. A thing can )be viewed 
from different stand-points. And the Jain 
sages are of opinion that there are as many 
moods of smternents, so many are the nayas 
or view-points of the knower and there are 

1 * ' 1 . 15 ' , 

as many nayas, so tpany are tfie number 
of doctrines. The Jain philosophers have 
thoilght it wise, therefore, to classify these 

' . I t , ' f t ' 

view-pointe jlnto seven kinds of which ^tbe 
first is, — 

^ • I 

(1) Na^am — IS the stand-point whence 
the Hpowei t^es the most geperal view 
of the thing under consideration without 
drawing any hard and fast line of distinction 
between the genene (vn^nwr) qualifies and 

k t -| t f 

the specific qualities of the thing. To 

amplify file import, when by the word 
mangoe, we understand not pnly certain 
properties which specifically belong to that 
fruit jonly, understand as well the 

other qualities or properties which the 
mangoe has in common with fruits in general. 
The NAya and the Vaisheskika schools of 
the east and the Idealists of the west survey 

* * *lv- ^ * 

things from this Ncngam stand-ppint 
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{2) Sangraha — is the stand-point from 
which onfy the generic qualities are taken Sangra. 
into account And though these are generally 
accompanied by specific qualities, yet the 
enquiry from this stand-point keeps in view 

i 

the gfeneric qualities only As for instance, 
when by the term meat, we understand 
not the human kind only but the whole 
range animal world The S&nkkya and the 
Adeoatta schools explain things from this 
point of view. 

(3) Vy&oahAm — is knowing things by 

the cash value. It is the pragmatical point of 

vietv from which onfy the specific qualities of 

a thing are taken into consideration without 

any reference to their generic qualities, 

independent of w^ich the former cannot 

stand. It consists in taking cognizance 

of things only in their such effects as are 

1 > ' 

most prominent, acute and hence pretty well- 
known. Thus by Vydmhdra neya we jenow 
things only as they affect Md appear 
to us The Ch&rvihas of the east and the 
Positivists and the Pragmatists of the west 
speak from this point of view. They both 
measure things by their Cash Value. 
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(4) Rtju Sutra — is the position taken 
jWw to look straight into the thing as tt is. It is 

important to note here that Riju-sutra does 
not refer to the past or future of the thing It 
concerns itself only with the present state of 
things and affairs As when we know a thing, 
we mean thereby to know it only with reference 
to its present substantive state ( name 
(•fw), and form (or image — without 
concerning ourselves as to how came it 
to be as such or what will it be afterwaids, 
holding these equiries to be but wild 
goose chase The Btiddhtsts of the east 
and Subjective Idealists of the west ta|ce^ 
this as their stand-point. 

(5) Sabda — is the terminological stand- 
(v) Sabda. point whence the knower is in a position to 

recognise a thing simply by hearing the 
name of the same, though the etymological 
significance of the name might be m 
reference to something other than the thing 
referred to by the terminology used 
For instance, Ttva, Atma, Soul, and Prani 
are, synonymous terms and though 
these differ from one another m their 
etymological bearings, yet they all refer 


IQO 
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to the one and the same thing conven- 
tionally. Certain Conventionalists of the 
grammarian school in the cast and the 
Empiricist of the west hold their own 
from this stand-point 

(6) Sanbiruddka — is the position from 
which one is able to draw a hard and 
fast line of distinction between the words 


of synonymous character and to follow 
up the line of enquiry in strict con- 
foimity with the niecity of distinction thus 


drawn The Sabda-vAdt philosophers of 
the east who propound the doctrine of 
eternal relation ( ^ ) between words 

and tbeir objects and the Objective Idealists 
of the west study from this stand-point 

(7) Evambhuta — is the view-point of 
the knower from which one is able to 
designate a thing in strict conformity 
with the nature and quality as displayed 
by the thing to be designated , as in 
the Ciise of calling a man by the 
name of 'Vtctot^ for having qualified himself 
as such by conquering his enemies. 


The grammarians in general 
point of view 


hold this 


/' « 


A. 
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These are the seven famous Nayas or 
metaphysical view-points of looking into the 
nature of things. Of thes^ the first three, 
Na^am, Samgraha and Vy&valtdra have 
for their subject-matter dravya or substance, 
and the remaining four beginning with 
RtfU-stUra have for their subject-matter 
/Vi^d^or-Phenomena. It is important to note 
here that like quality (3qr)i mood also 

comes within the perview of Parydya with 
this difference only that while quality inheres 
in substance, mood inheres in both, 

— substance and quality. 

With Nayavdd ends the second part 
the Jain Logic, the Logic of Consistency 

being the first part 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE DOCTRINE OF STADVAD. 

Dc&ets of die Rcaliftie Medted of Inquiry — Sa^ta- 
klian^ au^crae^Ua die Scaliatie. — It ia a Letter Organon 
of KnowIc^e~It IcaJa to'tlie kigLer KnowteIge~ 
Andcantaval and Uealtam — ^True Glm^ae of Conemte 
Reality— Unity anl Multiplicity — Correlativity aa 
Eeaentul to Unity— Dialeetieat Viaion of tkinga aa 
Expzeaaien of a Unity. 

Prehm£nary.-—Pi. litde reBection on 
what has been discussed in the foregoing 
sections of Nava will make it pretty 
clear that our ordinary thinking con- 
sists, for the most part, of generalised 
images or conceptions derived from the 
phenomenal world and so charged more or 
less with the inherent characteristics of 
their sensuous origin. Now if we carefully 
analyse tl)is form of thought, it will be 
seen that it labours under three serious 
defects First, we cannot get rid of the 
material or sensuous origin which conse- 
quently tend to betray the mind into illusion 
and error , secondly, it must fail to give the 
real or organic connection, to be explained 
hereafter, and unity to objects which it deals 
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with ; thtrdlyy it is incapable of solving 
contradiction, or reconciling the seemingly 
antagonistic elements which, on close ex- 
amination, all thought IS found to contain 
Now when these draw-backs of the ordi- 
nary or navue lealistic methodof reviewing the 
world are perceived and realised, men must 
supplement it with a newer mode of cognition 
in order to look upon the world in a more 
rationalised and synthesised way and appre- 
hend the spiritual enities in their ideal form 
and which in turn gives rise to the famous 
Anck&nta forms of cognition This is* the 
case everywhere and always , for philosophic 
speculation develops most when men, not 
content with the facts of experience, strive to 
o-et hold of their reasons and ultimately into 
their unconditioned reason i,e. their ratrsnality 
or necessity Thus we find that the ordinary 
way of looking at the Universe and its 
objects, or to term it better, as the wttoe 
realistic method, falls far short of the 
standard and is quite inadequate for the 
apprehension of that kind of Unity which 
belongs to spiritual things. For the method 
which regards everything as self-identical, 

ZO4 
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seir-subsisliiig individual realities, cannot by 
the veiy nature of it, take cognizance of that 
kind of Unity, which exi&ts not in things 
juxtaposed or following in succession, but 
in elements which internally involve and 
contain one anothei, so that no element can 
be known fully iii aAstraction oi tsolaiton 
from the lest. The apprehension of such a 
ti uth then pi esupposes a deeper and sounder 
oigan of knowledge, a subtler speculation, 
a deeper insight, a tiue penetration into the 
very heart ofthings This being attained every- 
thing seems to be, though apparently diver- 
gent and often conflicting, yet bound with one 
tie, — an expression of one underlying prin- 
ciple contributing to the substantiveness of all 
thought and being And this is exactly what 
Sttptabhangz rules try to explain 

Hence it is obvious that the know- 
ledge which Saptabhangt leads to, must be 
the highest ideal of knowledge' — a know- 
ledge from which the above mentioned 
defects have vanished altogelhei and in 
which the ideal clement is grasped in its 
purity and entirety, in its coherence and 
harmony It is the only adequate form 
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of knowledge so far as we are concerned ; 
because it has the characteristics of necessity 
i.e. the constituent elements of it are 
apprehended, not as isolated or independant 
teiins or notions but as related to or 
Howing out of each other so that one being 
given, the others must necessarily follow 
and the whole body of knowledge cons- 
titutes one organised system 

A penetrating insight into things will 
make us sure of this existing unity among 
the factors of the woild. To the unreflec- 
tive observer, the objects present themselves 
as separate individual realities quite simple 
in character But this is not the case, for 
tliey are essentially complex They are made 
up of parts which He outside of one another 
111 space, they do not remain absolutely the 
same thiough successive movements of time. 
They are continually betraying the pheno 
menal changes when brought into relation 
with other existences around them How, 
then, can we think of them as individual 
things inspite of the changes > The answer 
olten unhesitatingly forwarded by phiJoso- 
pheis is that we can combine diversity with 

to 6 
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unity in our conception of things by thinking 
them as individual entities each endowed 
with manifold qualities. They arc substances 
according to philosophets, which possess 
various properties such as extension, soli- 
dity, weight, colour etc. Or they are subs- 
tances or subjects to whom belong the capa- 
cities of sensation, feeling, and perception 
etc But a careful obsei vatton will show that 
such a device obviously fails to give us any 
real apprehension of existence — even though 
it may be the simplest individual existence . 
because in trying to give unity to a number 
of unconnected determinations by ascribing 
them to a common substance what we really 
do is to add to these determinations another 
determination, equally isolated and uncon- 
nected with the rest Take away the other 
determinations ^\hat \vill be left of your 
substance It is impossible to explain the 
known by the unknown So to apprehend 
the leal unity of different qualities or to put 
in other words, to think them as one what 
mind demands is, that we should think or 
have a lational notion of the i elation of each 
to each and that we should discern how' the 
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existence of anyone involves the existence 
of all the rest and how all are so connected 
that this particular quality would not exist 
except in and through the whoje to which it 
belongs To catch hold of such substance and 
not subsiratum as Locke had meant, we must 
discein the principle from which this manifold- 
ness of parts and pioperties necessarily arises 
and which has its veiy existence and being 
in them and linking togethei in thought the 
differences which spring out of it Such 
unity of substance is really a Hiitiy tn dtfiey- 
euce which manifests itself and realises in 
these differences 

In the realm of mind or in the spiritual 
of conscious beings also, there are undoubt- 
oryim fnfinfte multiplicity and diversity, but we 

must not o vet look the fact that it is a multi- 
plicity or cliveisity which is no longer of parts 
divided from each other but each of which 
exists .ind can be conceived of by itself in 
isolation or segregation from the rest or in 
purely external lelations to them Here on 
the conliary, the multiplirity or diversity is 
that of parts or elements, each of .which exists 
in and ili rough the restand has its individual 
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being and significance only in its relation 
to the rest or each of which can be known 
only when it is seen, in a sense, to be the rest 
You can not, for example, lake the combina- 
tion of two externally independent things in 
space and employ it as a representation of 
the lelation of mind and its objects, for 
though thought be distinguishable from the 
object, it IS not divisible from it The thinker 
and the object thought ofaie nothing apart 
from each other They arc twain and yet 
one The object is only object for the sub- 
ject, the subject for the object They have no 
meaning or existence taken individually and 
in then union they are not two separate things 
stuck togethei but two that have lost or 
dissolved their duality in a higher unity 

Now it is this chai actenstic of things 
which lenders impossible the correct appre- 
hension of them by ordinal y mode of cog- 
nition , because they are only to be grasped 
in a thought which embraces and solves 
contradictory elements The ordinary or 
realistic way of looking at things can express 
and take cognizance of the nature of those 
things which are subject to the conditions 
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of time and space and regards the world as 
made up of individual existences, each of 
which has a nature of its own, self'identical 
or self-complete 

But when we use to a highei spiiitual 
vision of things, when it becomes necessary 
to apprehend objects which are no longer 
self-identical units, but each of which is, 
so to speak, at once itself and other than 
Itself, when we cannot a^rm without at the 
same time denytitg oi deny without affii mtng , 
jhus when the seeming contradictions inter 
penetrate and give reality and life to each 
other, the resouices of ordinary thought fall 
short of the requirement and we are to take 
recourse to the other mode of cognition which 
IS more synthetical and harmonizing For 
if the sphere of reality be that in which 
nothing exists as a self-identical entity, how 
is it possible that formal logic oi lealistic 
method whose fundamental principle is the 
law of identity should be other than baffled 
xn the endeavour to grasp them ? 

The only device of the rationajising 
intellect which comes uppermost in the mind 
at first sight, for attaining unity is that of 
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abstraction or properly called substantialisiug 
the abstraction which proceeds by elimina- he”foaS’’by 
tion rather than by the harmonizing of « 
diffeiences. In philosophy, for instance, it aiili so*gives 
gets hold of one of the indivisible elements fiision" ^ 
and rejects the other equally necessary and 
important element and thus gives rise to all 
sorts of confusion and controversy hitherto 
known Either it tries to evolve dogmati- 
cally all things out of the objective element 
and so produces a system of mateiialisp or 
sensationalism (w|iich is its own condem- 
nation) or insisting with one-sidedness, the 
subjective element, and thus gives rise to 
pseudo- idealism— a view which hardly can 
be cherished without giving up the most 
certain convictions of the mind 

The next question which comes upper- 
most in the mind is , how thought can can thought 

be capable of grasping the reality in Its true r^h^gh"* 
essence in such wise that all its constituent ***”** 
elements shall be seen not as isolated no- 
tions but as correlated members of an organic 
whole. In reply to the above, we may safely 
say that it can rise to a universality which is 
not foreign to, but the very inward nature of 


/// 
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things in themselves and not the univeisal 
of an abstraction ftom the isiinciihu and 
different eienieius hut the uniiy which finds 
in tliem its own necess.iry exijiession , not .in 
invention of an aibiliaiy mind unifying things 
which aie essentially diffeieni but an idea 
which expi esses the inner dialectic which 
exists in and constitutes the being ol the 
objects themselves 1 his deepei unity, we 
may designate as ideal oi iiue unity oi 
organic Univereality This Universality oi 
Unity is presupposed by the divergent ele- 
ments through which it manifests itself as the 
different limbs and function of an oigatiism 
are mere expressions of a living unity of the 
-organism which we may call "Me'—Jiva 
They are its manifestations Unity of 
hie manifests itself in them and fulfils itself 
111 then diversity and hai mony , consequently 
any limb of the organism loses us signi- 
ficance for which Jt stands when it is severed 
fioni the organism — the expiession of the 
living unity of life 

So in ordei to apprehend this unity 
and universality thiough your thought of 
what ii ts you must inseparably connect 
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that also with what is not. They are 
mere correlations. The thesis does not 
exist in and by itself but on the contrary 
in and through what is other than itself. 
In otlipr words it can exist only as it denies 
or gives up any separate self-identical being 
and life, only as it finds its life in the larger 
life and being of the whole Its true being 
ts in ceasing to be and its true notion 
includes affirmation of its existence as well 
as denial of its existence But this ts not all 
It involves the idea of growth or develop- 
ment , because denial is the life of reality 
A thing stagnant altogethei, not subject 
to changes, is no better than non-entity. 
Mere being in the sense of bare ex- 
istence whose modifications are stagnant 
and not subject to phenomenal changes 
IS a mere zero. "Pure Being” as Dr 
Ward puts it “is equal to Nothing," 
Being to be real in any sense of the 
term must be becoming or changing Its 
ideal nature, therefore, must be synthetical 
comprehending and explaining all contra- 
dictory tendencies— the sharp attizihests 
meiging in the wide universality of the 

113 
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synih^ts But this notion of universality 
in particulars cannot be apprhended in this 
light unless we interprete it as a process 
involving perpetual aihraiation and per- 
petual negation reconciled in continual 
re-affirmations. 

This would appear quite obvious if we 
view the problem from another light 
which will clearly reveal the unity of the 
univese which permeates through every object 
in it. The world is a complicate system 
including Innumerable factors of manifold 
character working in it for a certain goal 
Whether this goal would be attained at 
all at any point of time in future is not 
our present consideration and should not, 
therefore, occupy our thought. So much is 
certain that the world is a system of factors 
co-operating for the same end Now every 
factor, therefore, must be determined by 'all 
the rest in such a way that without any of 
them, the world-end can hardly be realised. 
Having this in view all philosophers of every 
clime and age have pronounced unanimously 
that every thing which is real is rational *. « 
having reason behind it and this is what we 
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have spoken of before. Things being so 
reciprocally determined what follows obvi- 
ously is that every factor is real so long ii 

stands tn relatton and co-operates with other ^ 

, , , r ^ formal logic 

factors. In fact we may go so fai as to say astbdaueris 
. . , , I in adequate 

that in the co-operation and the mutual to explain 

determination, the life of the factor consists. difieKnce. 

In fact, it owes it reality, individuality and 

being to this relation with othei factors 

standing and working for the common end 

Or as Lotze rightly remarks "To be is to 

stand in relations." Any change in the 

relation of any factor of the wojJd, 

would then, it is quite apparent, involve a 

change in all the rest , because of their 

mutual determination and correlativity So 

nothing can be truly apprehended unless 

we take it in the light of not only what it ts 

but also what U ts not , because this not-ness 

of the factors imparts individuality and 

reality to what it is True being, it appears 

less paradoxical to assert, consists tn self 

abnegation or denial of one's individuality, 

for where lies its individuality, its self- 

sufficiency, if it depends for its existence 

upon other realities co-operating for the 
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fame end and to which it owes its existence 
and life ? So true aprehension can c.:lr 
be possible if we take it in the light of 
not what ii is only : but also what it is 
as well. But this may appear parodosical 
to an untrained mind because it obviously 
transgresses the law of contradiction. The 
most firm contncdons which we have cherished 
from our cradles without the least hesitation, 
are backed up and supported also by the 
^gorous rules and canons of formal logic 
whose fundamental principle, as we have 
seen before, is the law of identity and con- 
tradiction that A is A cannot be nof~A~ 
But now we come to a new vision of things 
in which A appears to be not merely A but 
nof-A as well ; because A is real in so far it 
stands in relation with what is ssi'A. The 
true life of A would then consist not only 
in A as formal logic teaches us but also in 
nsi-A. The ideal nature of a thing consists 
therefore, not only in assertion of its being 
but also at the same time in the denial of it— 
in that which comprehends those antagonisuc 
dements and yet harmonises and explains 
them. So if there be any knowledge in the 
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proper sense of the term, if there be any 
vtson we may call spiritual and far from 
being ftatve realistic, it is undoubtedly this 
notion of ours in which all antagonistic and 
contradictory elements are leconciled and 
find repose in a higher universality which 
includes them all and yet is not aggregate 
of them, which explains all and yet does not 
merge in them This is what the Sydrkfdd or 
the Doctrine of the Assertion of Possibilities 
e^pia^ns and emphasises 

SAFTABBANGI FOBMS 
With these preliminary remarks we 
come straight to our subject-matter or 
to be more definite to the Saptabliangi or 
the Heptagonic forms of our ontological 
enquiry We have mentioned before that 
Saptabhangi is the method which supersedes 
all other methods of cognition in matters 
of apprehension of the spiritual realities 
by virtue of its universal and synthetic 
character of vision. Now we shall try to 
explain how by the help of this heptagonic 
vision, Saptabhatigi Naya we get, as it 
were, into the real coherence and harmony 
which permeate through the world 
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reveaJing themselves through a system of 
interrelated parts 

FOBM I 

: as for example — qj; * c 

May be, pai'tfy or in a cei'tatn sense the jar 
exists. 

Although this form is applicable to every 

Koto— •” affirming its existence still 
Whethinl the gAaia, the jar. is only here taken into 
consideration as a concrete instance for the 
illustration of this heptagonic principle This 
IS no more than affirming the existence of 
the Jar as such and none can ordinarily deny 
the existence of it when clearly perceived 
So this affirmation relative to the existence 
of the j'ar as such presupposes an anterior 
peiception of the object It may be con- 
tended, indeed, that we often rely upon the 
words of others and do not perceive things 
directly. But if Ave dne deep into the 
question, we find that everything, the exis- 
tence of which Ave either affirm oi deny, ism 
relation to some particular thought oi peicep- 
tion having a finimde of expression — a fact 
so emphasised by the ontological argument 
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Thus we find that we can affirm the 
existence of the lar only when we have „ 
previously perceived it and the foimation 
of the percept presupposes, as a careful 
psychological analysis reveals, comprehension 
of the thing in respect of the four particular- 
< ising elements viz, — substance dravya 

( )• duration k&la ( ), locality 

ksheti a (^«l) and attributes bhdva (hi?) 
There is no percept which does not involve, 
as we have elsewhere seen before, these 
elements, and unless a percept is formed we 
cannot be conscious of the thing at all. So 
the understanding of every object involves, 
comprehension of the object in these four 
aspects. We may go so far as to say that 
these four elements or aspects so interrelated 
as in this case of the jar go together 
to make up the identity of the jar as 
such Take away or change one of these 
elements and the jai loses its- identity From 
these facts we may safely state that the 
identity of the jar is kept up and reveals 
Itself through these four elements which 
stand mutually into peculiar relationship to 
one another. 
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So long these four elements exist in this 
particular combination, the jar is said to 
exist there as such 

We may arrive at the same conclusion in 
another way We know that there is a 
distinction between the noumenal and 
phenomenal aspects of a thing Phenomenal 
aspect IS that in which a thing presents itself 
to us or as it appears to us Clearly then it 
follows that we are conscious of an object 
only as it appeals to us. But a deeper 
reflection reveal to us that what we know 
of fhe thing is only knowledge of its powers 
and properties. What is an orange to us 
except a peculiar combination of different 
qualities viz size, shape, colour, taste etc 
These pecular qualities in such particular 
combination as is found in an orange 
constitute what we call the knowledge of it. 
Of course it may be obj'ected that these 
qualities cannot exist by themselves and so 
lequire a ground for their inference , so that 
these qualities themselves cannot make up 
the orange itself But we are far from 
denying this as we hold the view that all 
that we know of the thing is merely its 
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qualities or attributes which exist in such 
peculiar combination. What the thing or 
substance is apart from these modes or 
modifications, we don’t know except this that 
it is a principle which manifests itself in and 
through these attributes linking them 
together and constituting what we call the 
knowledge of the object Therefore we may 
well say that so long these qualities are 
intact and exist in such peculiar and particular 
combination the object is there 
FOBM n 
’IS ^ 

»nr:-- as wm « Mav be, 

partly or in a certain sense the jar does 
not exist. 

In the previous form we have taken the 
jar as a self-subsisting, self-complete reality 
as if subsisting in and by itself and possessing 
different attributes which go together in 
making up the knowledge ot the object. We 
thought of the jar as an individual indepen- 
dent object as it were amidst innumerable 
objects of the same kind in the neighbour- 
hood In short, we took it in the light of 
a self-identical unit But this is only a 
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partial and dogmatic view of the reality as 
It overlooks one important truth viz., the 
world is a system of interrelated parts in which 
nothing IS so self-identical, seTf-coniplete 
as we suppose the jar to be Every thing 
which is, exists only in relation to and dis- 
tinction from something else The jar exists 
there, not alone as a self-complete reality but 
exists in relation to and distinction from what 
IS not-jar In fact, the existence of the jar 
as a self-complete unity is possible only be- 
cause It differentiates from what is not-jar 
If, on the other hand, it looses its distinction 
and mei ges in the rest that is «oiJar,ihtn 
how can it present its own self-subsisting 
and identical character We may, therefore, 
well state that because it keeps itself in 
distinction from what is not-far, and yet 
bears at the same time essential relation to 
it as the principle of mutual reciprocity pos- 
tulates that it can lead a life of self-complete- 
ness, self-identity But this self-complete- 
ness cannot obviously be absolute in chaiac- 
ter simply for the reason that it has to depend 
for its existence upon other things from which 
it rigidly distinguishes itself and yet stands 
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as well in essential and vital leUtionship 
To be more clear and precise, we may say 
that the true life of a being consists in self- 
abnegation or in ceasing to be So if m 
a sense we emphasise the fact that the jar 
IS a self-complete reality amidst vanous 
factois of the world possessing numerous 
attributes to act and react with, we can also 
with equal logic and 'emphasis state that 
It does not exist m the above sense , 
because for its existence, it has' to depend 
upon what is not-jai to which it must 
oppose Itself to preserve its so-called 
self-subsisting aspect Thus to sum up, we 
may say, the jar is a jar only in contradis- 
tinction with what is not-jar, expressing a 
vital relationship between the positive and 
negative chaiacter of it co-existing simul- 
taneously in the same stroke of congnition 
of the thing in question and making 
way theieby for the thud form which is 
as follows. 

FOBM rti 
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the jar exist as well as in a sense it does 
not exist. 

We may explain this from two different 
stand points. We will arrive at the same 
Another way conclusion if we proceed from the world 
a/the”a^ showing it to be a system in which every- 
truih. thing is determined by everything else in 

such a way that nothing is self-identical 
and self-complete in the sense in which the 
untrained mind takes it to be. Everything 
being determined by Other things in this 
system of reals, the doctrine of pluralism 
propagating the view of self-sufficiency of ob- 
jects falls to the ground as we have discussed 
at length in the preliminary remarks as well 
asm the Form II 

Besides, we may explain the above 
otherwise which will, we believe, throw 
sufficient light on the close relationship 
which exists between the self and the 
not-self or between mind and matter We 
must of course bear in mind on this occasion 
that though these forms apparently deal 
with concrete instances such as the jar, still 
they are no less applicable to every thing 
and being which this universe contains So 
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It would be convenient for us if, instead of 
dealing with concrete instances, we proceed 
a^l manipulate the subject m its generic 
aspect. In ’fact we will try to show that 
instead of 'saying the jar is and is itot* we may 
say more generally that in a sense matter 
exists and does not exist at the same time. 

Of course ir is necessary first of all to 
clear up our position a,nd to defend our cause 
and vindicate our themes by defining the 
relationship as graphically as possible which 
exists between self and not-self or between 
mind and matter 

But before stating the exact relation 
between them let us try to depict as clearly 
as possible the view cherished by the 
common people regarding it 

To the untrained intellect, things are 

before us,~—rdtber matter and material' The view of 
, , the common 

objects exist apart in themselves just as we people 

perceive them — as a world of realities 

independent of any mind to perceive them , 

on the other hand we, who percdve the world 

afe here in our complete and independent 

existence. In short, matter is matter and 

mind is mind and there exists neither any 
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simildrity nor anything commensurate 
between them 

Many attempts have been made to define 

. the exact relationship Some have uncriti- 
Of the other ^ 

Thought* asserted the hard and fast opposition 

between them giving rise to absolute 
dualism like the Sdtnk/tjfa materialist , others 
have again tried to solve the problem 
at a stroke as it were by explaining away 
one or the other term giving rise to mate- 
rialism of the Chdrvika School or Subjective 
idealism of the BuMktst School. As materi- 
alism ultimately fails to evolve this world and 
all thought out of matter or material 
forces, so subjective idealism fails m showing 
that the whole objective world is but a 
phantasm of the heated brain. We won’t 
speak of the rigid dualistic theory as it 
obviously fails to explain knowledge owing 
to its own inherent inconsistency of thought 
as revealed in its presupposition that the 
constituent elements of knowledge stand in 
hard opposition and cannot be reconciled. 
Now if we try to account for this failure in 
solving the problem of mind and matter, we 
will find no doubt that its mam cause lies m 
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the false presupposition that nature and 
mind, the world without and the world 
within, constitute two fixed independent 
realities, each by itself complete in its own 
self-included being 

The real solution however of the 
problem in question lies not in the asser- 
tion of self-tndividuality and self-sufficiency 
of objects constituting the external world, 
but. in the surrender of this false iden- 
tity and substantiality for that principle 
of organic unity which we have discussed 
at length and explained before in the 
preliminary remarks. Beginning with the 
rigid isolated existences separated by the 
impassable gulf of self-identity, no theory or 
doctrine can ever force them into a rational co- 
herence or consistency. But when we begin 
to see in nature without and mind within not 
two independent things, one existing in isola- 
tion from the other, but two members of one 
organic whole having indeed eacji a being 
of its own, but a being which/implies and 
finds itself in the living relation to the other, 
then and then only can we bring such two 
factors into a rational coherence Nature in 

ray 
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its very essence is related to the mind and 

Correlatnity itiiod in its very essence is related to matter 
ofMatterand tt i . ... 

mind— wliat IS matter, if it is not matter m 
gyn and , . , , 

Mom relation to thought, and what is mind if it 

cannot enter into relation with matter? We 

cannot obviously think of any matter which 

by its very nature cannot enter into relation 

with thought , because it involves a 

contradiction of thought. Again we cannot 

think of mind which is, not capable of 

thinking about something, because in it, its 

essence lies So from this standpoint 

whatever is, rr not as a self-complete reality 

existing in and by itself, but as being dete^ 

mined by something else So the true view 
Thetrueview , . , . , 

of things of anything would be not only its wtng but 

also of its nm-being to which it owes its 

reality and individuality In short it is by 

virtue of this self-abnegation that any 

being can be real or can exist as such 

So the true point or view of the right 

vision or understanding of any object 

would include not only a view of things 

in their positive aspect or in their aspect 

' of thesis but also a view of what they are 

not or the aspect of antithesis, which again 
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ultimately lose their hard opposition m the 
view of things which are necessarily related 
and so containing and involving one another, 
— ^in short, in the view of the world as a 
system of reals mutually determining and 
co-operating for the same end 
POBM IV 

VfW : as 
be, partly or tn a 
ceii,atn sense, the jar is tndescnbable 

There is no doubt that tn a certain sense 
it IS impossible to describe the jar The 
indescribable nature of the thing is here 
referred to. Of course, we do not 
mean here that any object is absolutely 
indescribable, but that we cannot describe 
what it 25 and what it ts not at one 
and the same moment. The necessity for 
this way of speaking is that the two natures 
— positive and negative — what it 25 and 
what It is not , — exist in the same thing at 
one and the same time We have seen 
before that in a certain sense or to be more 
definite, while putting stress upon the 
positive aspect of an object as in the Form 


The Fourth 
Form— e x- 
plains I m- 
possibility of 
ourainrminif 
and denying 
at one and 
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moment 
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I -■ 

I , we may say that it is while again 
emphasising with equal one sidedness, on the 
negative aspect of the same as in Form II , 
we may well say as well that it ts not But a 
critical examination will reveal to us that 
both the positive and negative aspects 
exist in the same object simultaneously, 
although we cannot describe them in one 
. moment. 

Here we think it is worthy of note that 
only our incapacity for describing at one 
and the same moment both the seemingly 
antagonistic natures existing simultaneously 
is only referred to. We need not imaginp, 
however, that oui thought cannot apprehend 
them at one moment On the other hand, 
It IS thought only that by virtue of self- 
consciousness can transcend this duality of 
aspects existing in the same thing Even, 
we may go so far as to say that the positm 
aspect, namely, what it is, can scarcely be 
known without the knowledge of the negative 
aspect namely, what it is not and vice vetsa. 
Either is known simultaneously in and through 
the other. We cannot question about the 
relative priority of the piocess of assimilation 
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or duscriminiiiion . because none of them 
is possible without the other. Thus, although 
it is quite obvious that we can take 
copni7.incc of both tliesc aspects — positive 
ns u ell ns negative — in the same stroke of 
cognition, yet we canuot describe this fact of 
c\pcrlcncc at one moment. With this view 
in mind, it is hold that the itue nature of a 
thing is indescribable 

FORM V. 

s3Utr»STO fhfhnitiraa sj gner- 

«T: ass?n5^W be, 

parity or in .i eerlatn sense the jar 
exists as well as in a ceitnin sense it is 
tnlesertbabte 

'riie fifth w.iy is to say what the thing 
IS, the thing being indcsrribnblc in one 
moment Although here we assert the 

t 

mexpressibility at one and the same moment 
of what the thing ts and tvhat it is not, yet 
what It IS 1 c its extstence is taken into 
consideration We have seen in the Form 1 , 
th.st in a ccitain sense, a thing may be 
said to esisi Of couisc we should bear in 
mind that we do not take it in the absolute 
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The relative 
exist ence 
and indescn- 
ableaess o f 
the thing. 


sense; because we deny the self-identical and 
self-complete nature of anything. In asserting 
existence of anything what we mean 
on the other hand, is that it exists only so 
long it has a particular substance (^), a 
particular locality (’ 90 r), a particular period 
(zRI^). and a particular attribute (tn?) m 
their particulai combination. So long these 
four elements are present in their particular 
combination, any object to which these 
elements belong may be safely said to 
exist In short, the perception of these four 
elements in any object is quite sufficient to 
convince us of its relattve existence — an 
existence illusively thought of as absolute or 
self-complete by the realists or the common- 
sense philosophers This we have discussed 
at length in the Form I.- So, although in the 
Form V, we have emphasised on the indes- 
cribable nature of any thing, Judging it from 
the standpoint from which all the seemingly 
antagonistic elements namely, positive and 
negative aspects of a thing (r.^ Form III.), 
resolve themselves into a higher concrete 
reality without losing their respective dis- 
tinctions, yet from the practical point of view 
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we may over-estimate the positive aspect only 
and assert its existence, the idea of which is 
already forced upon us, so to speak, by the 
undeniable presence of substance, period 
etc, inferentially or immediately 

cognised by the senses Thus, although we 
have repeatedly described a thing to 
involve both the positive and the negative 
aspects or to put in other words, involve 
being and non-being as well, 'yet it would not 
be a contradiction of thought or language, 
if we contend being as essential, and say it 
exists, because we look at it now from a 
standpoint which is relatively much lower 
than the former and from which we lose 
sight altogether of another important corre- 
lative aspect namely, what it is not 


FORM VI 


l Maybe, partly or in 
certain sense the jar is not and indescribable 
in a tertam sense as well 

We have described what the thing * 
not, being unable to describe at one and 
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ts not. As in the previous form, we have 
descii bed what it is* so in this form we 
describe what it is not without loosing- 
sight of the indesciibable natuie of the 
thing owing to our incapacity to give 
expression to both the positive and the 
negative aspects of it at the same moment 
In what sense it does not exist, we need 
not discuss here, because we have done so 
at length in the Form 11 , which emphasises 
on the negative aspect of the thing. We 
have seen before that we can’t say 'a thing 
exists* as a self-identical unit , because it has 
to depend upon other factois to maintain 
Its existence and to which it bears relations 
which are essential for the preservation of 
its own reality So in this sense we 
may equally deny any self-existing character 
of anything without committing- our- 
selves to any inconsistency in thought or 
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form, VII 

partly or in a certem sense 
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the jar is and is not and is wdeseribable as 
well in a certain sense 

In the seventh form, one speaks of what 
the thing is and ts not and that it is 
impossible to express both at the same 
moment In the Form 111, we have seen 
how the true nature of a thing implies 
being as well as non-being or positive 
as well as negative aspects The only 
point in which it diffeis from the third 
form is this that while agreeing with the 
foimer m every respect, it goes further 
and says that we cannot describe because 
It involves contradictory elements This 
latter point we have discussed at length in 
the Form II In this form we get a 
reconciliation of the fifth and the sixth forms 
already discussed 
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SHANKAR AND STADVAD. 


Vysas. mi Slualctr agttnit tlie Doetniw of 
SyaAv*di~~'laiJiosnl>iltty of tlie eo^tsteaee of flie 
eoiitnJietory attnlnitct is one— SJianliart's lUBnnery 
of tlie iSiyaAveA and its interpretation — Iti cntieal 
exanination by Sbanlcar— Ineonsistenetes and fiillseiet 
in Syadvad. 

The above, in short, is the principle and 

character of ^^Saptabhangt Naya, the grand 
rnc uniQuc * 

heptangular stronghold of the Jain philo- 
tife arena o" gophers It IS from these angles that the 
SpecrfntwT' philosophers see into the realities of all 
thought and being. It is from within this 
heptagonic fortress that they throw off their 
gauntlets as a challenge to their antagonists 
to outwit them Being guarded by the 
seven trenches of this their logical synthesis, 
they measure the strength of their 
adversaries and test the truth and validity 
of their knowledge and doctrines Such 
being the high and prominent position 
ascribed to the Saptabhangi m the 
arena of philosophical speculation in quest 
of truth, many a scholar and philosopher, 
ancient or modern, have invariably been 
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found to cannonade on this heptagonic 
fortification which has been from time imme> 
morial shielding the whole structure of the 
Jain philosdphy against any attack Many 
have brought m their heavy artilleries to 
damage one or the other angles of this 
fortification and force an entrance into 
the same and many have been baffled 
in their attempts and thus become 
the buttend of all ridicule before the 
whispering galleries of the Jam philoso- 
phers and Omniscient beings At least 
such has been the case with the venerable 
Krishna Dwaipayan Vydsa, the compiler 
of the Vedas, maker of the Brahma 
StUras and the author of the Great Epic, 
Mahdhhdrata, who flourished towards the 
end of third age. 

To come straight however to the point, the 
venerable old Vy4sa fired his first artillery 
as the thirty-third canon in 
the Second Section of the Second Chapter 
of his Brahma SuUas. By this he wants 
us to undei stand that on account of the 
impossibility of co-existence of contradictory 
attributes as abiding in the same substance, 

n? 
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the doctiine of the Jamas is not to be 
recognised. In his famous scholium on the 
Brahma Suit as ^ Ach&rya Shankara, the 
ablest exponent of the Admatta Ved&nta 
philosophy while commenting on the canon 
referred to, writes — 

The Jamas admit of seven predicaments 
such as (i) Jtua (s) Ajioa (j) Asrava, 
{if.) Sankara, (5) Nitjard, C^J Bandha, and 
(ft) Moksha. These seven they admit and 
nothing beyond these. 

Summarily speaking, the Jiva and 
the Ajtva, are the two primary predica- 
ments. The others are included m either 
of these two. Besides they admit of 
five composites or compounds from the 
above two categoues and are designated as 
"Asitk&yaT or composites such as Jtv&sti- 
kdya, Pudgaldsttkdya, DharmdstMya, 
AdfiarmAsitMya, and AidshdsBhdya They 
fancy, again, an infinite number of varia- 
tions of these 'asBMyal or composite and 
to all and each of these, they apply their 
so-called synthetic logic known by the name 
of Saptabhangi naya in the following 


manner — 
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(i) tn a sense it is. (2) In a sense 
It ts not. (3) In a sense it ts and tt is not. 
(4) In a sense it is not predicable. (5) In 
a sense it ts and is not predicable. (6) In 
a sense tt is net and ts not predieable 
(7) In a sense tt is and u not and is not 
predkabU. 

Now this SapteAhas^ form of reasoning 
is also directed to the determination of 
such notions as, unity, plurality, eternity, 
identity, difference and the like. In other 
tvords following up the principle of Sapta- 
bhangt uaya, they hold that existence itself 
is a contradiction , for instance unity is 
not only untty but also a pluraltty as well. 
A thing is not only eternal but otherwke 
as well and so on. 

Having thus summarised the funda- 
mentals of the Jain philosophy, and taking 
his stand on the above Vyasa Sutra Shankar 
Swami remarks 

I. It would be contrary to reason to 
accept the Jain doctrine. Wby^ — Because 
of the impossibility of co-existence of contra- 
dictory attributes in one. Just as a thing 
cannot be hot and cold simultaneously, so 
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being and non-being (srrf^) cannot, 

at the same time, belong to one thing. 

II. And to speak of the seven predica- 
ments which have been determined to be as 
so many and such if they really be so many 
in number and stieh-and-such in character, 
then they must as the Jains teach exist 
m either of their modes of suekness (cRIT^} 
and unsuchness at one and the 

same point of time. If it were so, it would 
follow that because of the indefiniteness as 
desiderated to be expressed in their being 
as such and not-betng as such at the same 
moment of time, the knowledge of the 
-same would be also equally indeterminate 
like diffidence or doubt for which reason 
it cannot be held as a true criterion of 
right knowledge 

III If the Jains contend here that the 
thing itself being instinct with multiplicity and 
versatility of modes or aspects 
is really of determinate character as such and 
the knowledge of the thing, therefore, both 
as being and non-being, cannot be non deter- 
minate and consequently non-tnUhontalive 
like that of doubtful knowledge, Shankar 
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rejoins, it is not right on your part to say 
all that : for, every thing being admitted to 
be instinct with a multiplicity of nature^ 
without having any check or rest any 
where, the determination of the nature of 
very determination itself through the means 
of 'partfy‘tY and *partly-is-mt being not 
excluded it would simply result in non-deter- 
minate knowledge. And for the very reason 
as well the means of knowledge (inni(r)iOhiscts 
of knowledge (n^), the knowing subject 
(inmn), and the act of knowledge (nfir^), 
all would remain themselves non-determinate. 
And where the determinator and the result 
of determination, both are thus non-deter- 
minate, how can then the teacher, who is 
thus of indefinite opinion himself, can give 
definite instructions on a doctrine the matter 
and the principles of the epistemology 
of which are themselves indeterminate in 
their very nature and character? Again, 
what would prevail upon the followers of such 
a doctrine to actualise in life and conduct 
the moral principles inculcated in the same? 
For, if the effects of their actualisation in 
life and conduct be of themselves instinct 
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with uncertainties, nobody would have any 
inclination to work-for the same Therefore 
the doctrine, pungently retorts Shankar, of 
those undecisive masters who have nothing 
definite to teach oi preach, is not to be 
accepted. 

IV. Then, again, applying this un- 
settling principle of reasoning to that 
1 portion of their docti ine which teaches 
that the composites are five 

in number, one has got to understand that 
on the one hand they are five and on the 
other, they are not five t, b trom the 
latter point of view, they are fewer or 
more than five which is a ridiculous position 
to uphold 

V Also you cannot logically maintain 
that the predicamenis are mdescribable If 
they were so, they could on no acdount be 
described , but as a matter of fact they are 
described and as such you abandon your 
original position 

VI If you say,' on the contrary, 
that 'predicaments being so' described are 
ascertained to be such and such , and at the . 
same time they are not such and such, 
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and that the consequence of their being thus 
ascertained is Right Vision and 

tt not Right Vision as well at one and the 
same point of time, and that Un-Right 
Vision is and is not opposite of Right 
Vision at one and the same time, you 
will be leally raving like a mad cap who is 
certainly notio be relied upon 

VII If you argue further that Heaven 
and Freedom, are both existent and inex's- 
tent at once or they aie both eternal and 
non-eternal at one and the same moment, 
none will be inclined to work for the same 
the very nature of whose existence is so 
uncertain and indeterminate in nature and 
character And, 

VIII Finally, it having been found to 
follow from your doctrine that Jiva, Ajvua 
etc whose nature you claim to have 
ascertained and which have been in existent 
from all eternity at once relapse into the 
condition of absolute indetermination, and 
that the being excluding the noii-being and 
vice-versAfthe non-being excluding the being, 
and that further more it being impossible to 
decide whether of one thing there is to be 
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predicated oneness or plurality, permanency 
or non-permanency, separateness or non- 
separateness and the lik^ your doctrine of 
SytdvlLd must needs be rejected. 
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ExtmtBatioB of SluuJcar'a aotaiadvernoB asA Ku 
^oiittOB — FurtKer AueujjioB of tkc PnBci^lc of 
SyaJvad bbJ tlic Law of eeatra^tetiOB—TIiouflit it 
Bot im^ly 1 AiftinetioB— It u a relation aa wcU~ 
Rejtly to iSkanlcar (loint by ^int 

Such IS the criticism which Shankar 
makes taking his stand on the SiUfa " Not; 
because of the impossibility in one " 
— of the VedAnta STdras 
by VyAsa. Or in other words, ‘it is impossi- 
ble*, remarks Shankar, ‘that contradictory 
attributes such as beiag^ and turn-being 
should at the same time belong to one and 
the same thing* This is the long and 
short of his whole argument as urged for the 
rejection of the doctrine of SyddvAd which 
forms the metaphysical basis of our religion. 
And it is imperative, therefore, that we 
should examine the above animadversion 
as briefly as possible and see how far his 
reasonings reveal his real insight into the 
heart of things as well as how far is 
Shankar correct in his understanding and 
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estimation of the principle of our dialectic 
movement as applied to thought and being 
— a form of reasoning which originally and 
fexclusively belongs to the Jain philosophy. 

To begin with, therefore, so far the 
fundamentals of our doctrine as summarised 
by Shankar are concerned, we must at 
once admit that he is not guilty of mis- 
representation. 

But when he starts his criticism with the 
startling remark that, being^ and lum-btivg 
cannot co-exist in one and the same thing, 
we beg to differ from him. Shankar 
puts all through bis arguments, a great 
stress on the Law of Contradiction. And as 
it is a law of thought which cannot be trans- 
gressed without committing ourselves to 
contradictions and inconsistencies as the 
Formal Logic teaches, any theory which 
does the same, he says, cannot be 
accepted as having any worth at all. 

When the Formal Logic laid down the 
Law of Contradiction as the highest law 
of thought, what it evidently meant is 
simply this that distinction is necessary 
for thought. Unless things are definitely 
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what they are and are kept to their 
definition, thought and ''knowledge become 
impossible. For instance, if A and not-A 
be the same, it is hardly possible to find 
any meaning even ip the simplest state- 
men tSj for the nature of the thing becomes 
absolutely indefinite and so indeterminate 
Hence Formal Logic teaches that thought 
is distinction and is not possible without it 
But is thought simply a distinction and 
nothing else ? Is the distinction absolute and 
ultimate*^ We, the Jains, would undoubtedly 
say that it can never be absolute distinction. 
If thought IS distinction, yet it implies at the 
same time relation. Everything implies 
something other than it. ‘Thb’ implies That ; 
‘Now* implies ‘Then’ ‘Here’ implies ‘There’ 
and the like. Each thing, each aspect of 
reality, is possible only in relation to and 
distinct from some other aspect of reality. If 
so, A is only possible in relation to and distinct 
from not-A. Thus, by marking one thing off 
from another, it, at the same time, connects 
one thing with another. A thing which has 
nothing to distinguish from, is as impossible 
as equally unthinkable is the thing which is 
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absolutely separated from all others so as to 
have no community between them. An abso- 
Nothing can lute distinction would be self-contradictorv 

be taken as 

absolutely for It would cut off every connection or 
<-elf-identical " 

relation of the thing from which ft is distin- 
guished The principle of absolute contra- 
diction IS suicidal , because it destructs itself. 
So when' we, the Jams, deny the validity of 
the Law of Contradiction, we only dispute 
the claim of absolute I validity. That every 
definite thought by the fact that it is definite, 
excludes other thoughts and specially the 
opposite thought is unquestionably true, 
indeed. But it is half-truth only, or one 
aspect of the truth and not the whole of it 
The other side of the truth, or rather the 
complimentary side of this truth is al&o that 
every definite thought, by the very fact that 
' It IS definite, has a necessary relation to its 
negative and cannot be seperated from 
It without losing its true meaning It is 
definite by virtue of its opposition with 
what It IS not. So nothing, however 
definite it may be, can be conceived as 
self-identical in the absolute sense of 
the term 
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To illustrate let us take the instance of the 
jar. I say that the jar is a finite object. Now 
what do we mean by finite thing is this that it 
is limited in extent And the question may 
be raised is the limit self-imposed or 
imposed from without Or, in other words, 
is the limit created by the object itself or 
is it due to the presence of another 
which limits it The answer must be that 
it is limited by something else. Now, may 
it not be said that the jar is finite only by 
virtue of some thing else It is what it is 
only in relation with something else, 
nrithout which its existence as such would 
be impossible. So thejaw of contradiction, 
if It speaks of absolute difference, is 
manifestly a suicidal principle. 

Take any thought-determination and the 
same principle will hold good The jar is 
what it IS, because it serves certain purpose, 
has certain shape, certain colour etc. These 
different ideas constituUng one whole is 
what we know as the jar. May it not be 
said then that this whole of the different ideas 
IS what It is only by virtue of some thing 
or some other which is its negative ? For 
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if we try to hold this commonplace whole of 
ideas to the exclusion of its negative, if we 
try to hold it to itself, it disappears. 

I. We submit, therefore, that such a re- 

SSon « ‘Jue to his gross 

misunderstanding of the dialectic principle 
of our reasoning For, as we interpret and 
use the principle, it is all right. We, 
the Jams, hold that every thought or 
being ts only in relation to the fourfold 
nature of lUelf but is not in relation to the 
fourfold nature of the other <91?^ 

for instance, the jar 
when it is thought of in relation to (i) its 
own constituent substance, — earth ; (ii) its 
ow n locality of existence in space — Calcutta , 
(iii) Its own period of coming into existence 
in time — Summer and (iv) its own mode 
existence as revealed in its colour (red or the 
Iike)and capacity for containing and carrying 
such and such quantity of water, the jar is 
said to exist i e.,only in relation and particular 
combination of the four-fold nature of itself 
known technically as svachatustaya, the jar is 
(111!^) and has the nature and character of 
hetn^ But \\hen ihouj;lu nl in 
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relation and particular combination of the 
four-fold elements viz, constituent substance, 
locality, period and mode as 

belonging to the other, say, the picture, the 
jar is not and is of the nature of non- 

being Thus the picture is the nega- 

tion of the jar and vice-vers6, the jar is the 
negation of the picture. Every-thing is in 
relation only to the four fold elements of itself 
butuiM^in relation only to the four-fold 
elements belonging to the other. If it were 
otherwise, were everything said to exist in 
either relations cA itself^ well as of the other, 
then every thought and being, making up 
this our universe, would have been trans- 
formed into one uniform homogeneous whole ; 
then light and darkness, knowledge and 
ne-science, being and non-being, unity and 
plurality, eternity and non-eternity, know- 
ledge and the means thereof, all that go in 
pairs of opposites, and the like must needs 
be one homogeneous mass, so to speak, of 
one uniform nature and character without 
any difference and distinction between one 
and the other or between the parts of one 
and the same thing. But such homogeneity 
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of nature and character in things all around 
us is contradicted by our sense perception 
which reveals but differences and diver* 
sities in things and realities. 

And now to turn the table, when you, 
Shankar, say ‘Being is Brahimn', You 
must have to admit that when Brahman is 
thought of in relation to what is other than 
Being, It IS equal to Non-being ( ) 
If you don’t admit this, the Non-being of 
Brahman as what is other than the nature of 
Being itself, then your Btahtnan would be of 
the nature of Non^eing, say of Ne-science 
or illusion as well. But this would lead 
to the deterioration of the true nature of 
your Brahma which is but existence pure 
and simple. 

II. To the second objection that the 
cognition of a thing in its form oP muchness 
and nnsMchness results in the generation 
of indefinite knowledge which is no more a 
true source of knowledge than doubt is, 
we reply ; — 

That the seven predicaments as they are 
in and by themselves i.e so far as their own 
four-fold nature concerned 

TSZ 
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they are in fact so many in number and 
such and such in character , but as Other 
than themselves i e. relative to the four- 
fold nature of the Othet' they 

cannot but be otherwise. If this were not, 
if you Shankar do not agree to this, or 
when you say that ‘True knowledge infinite 
IS Brahman’ (a®* ^ ^TSPW SWX if you 
do not thereby admit that Brahman as such 
has its ietttg- , but has not its being as 
otherwise, that is say as Ne-science which is 
but an opposite of what is true knowledge, 
then must you be implicitly identifying 
Brahman which is knowledge (“SHH) with 
Ne-scicnce which is non-knowledge 

so much so that you reduce them both to a 
state of unity which is devoid of all differ- 
ences and distinctions in it 

And this tantamounts to saying 
that Brahman is but a synonym of Ne- 
science which IS dull (sf^) and devoid of 
consciousness Csn’rafiaffl) But you, the 
Vedintins, hold that 'Brahman is true 
knowledge infinite’ Hence we the Jains 
rightly hold that the knowledge of things 
as determined by our dielectic movement of 
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thought in the forms of both suchnest and 
UHsnchuss (mm and %{m^) is not 
inva/td like doubt or-d;ffidence 

as you contend. 

III. To meet the third objection in 
Denial of of your denial as to the definite 

<^haracter of our determination of the 
^ ^ nature of things which are ad mitted to be 

instinct with multiplicity of character, we 
have to submit that our determination of 
the nature of things is not indefinite in 
itself. Why ? — Because of the fact that 
whatever is acknowledged by us exists only 
in so far as its own fourfold constituent 
elements in their particular combination 
are concerned, but relative to die four- 
fold constituent elements as manifest in 
the particular combination of the Otier, 
the former does not exist. For, as we 
have seen already, the jar as suck i.e. in 
respect of the four-fold constituent elements, 
under particular combination making up 
the being and individuality of the jar, there 
it exists only as stub and does not exut 
as the picture. And this logic holds good 
with equal force in regard to the deter- 
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mination of the nature of our determination 
itself. The determination is determination 
only as such, but as otherwise it is not 
(determinadon). Similarly, in respect of 
the determining subject and the resultant 
of determination being as sttch and such, 
they both have their being , but as 
otherwise i.e.-a.s other than themselves, they 
have not their being. as well. If it were 
not the case, then being and non-being, 
knowledge and Ne-science, and all that go 
in pairs of opposites would become merged 
into such a homogeneous whole of one 
uniform for character as is not warranted 
by the evidences of the senses. Hence 
you must have to admit that our determina- 
tion of things as stub and not as sttch being 
thus in and by itself definite, cannot 
but be a true source of knowledge and that 
our omniscient arhats are therefore the real 
teachers of right knowledge and hence 
there is every reason why people should flock 
round them and be inclined as well to act 
up to their instructions to lead a life of 
perfection and beatitude, the only end and 
aim of human evolution 
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IV. With reference to objection regard- 
ing the composites being numeri- 

cally five, we point out that the number 
five as such is really five, but as the 
otkef than five itself, i.e. relative to such 
numbers as four, six or seven, the five ts 
net Let us take otherwise — the num- 
ber Five only. Here we have undoubtedly a 
definite concept Now the definite concept 
of five by the fact that it is definite excludes 
other thoughts and specially the opposite 
thought. We, the Jains, admit this , but 
proceed" still further and hold that every 
definite thought or concept by the fact that 
it is definite, has a necessary relation to its 
negative and so cannot be separated from 
it without losing its own meaning Five 
is five as distinguished from eight, nine, 
ten, or w^-seven and so bears essential 
relation with them Hence we bold that 
the composites which are numerically five 
can thus be neither more nor fewer than 

five 

V. Then again the seven predicaments, 
they are certmnly never absolutely indes- 
cribable They are indescribable in the senie 
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that they cannot be described all at once 
and simultaneously > 

but surely they are describable gradually 
and successively 

VI To repudiate the sixth, we 
submit that the knowledge accruing from 
the ascertainment of the predicaments both 
as stick and “mi stick, according td the 
four-fold constituent elements of themselves 
and as belonging to the Other than 
themselves and our determination as well 
of their existence and non-existence in 
like manner being Right Knowledge 
tfsi »f) , and Un-right Knowledge 

being opposite to Right Knowledge, the 
Ri^ht Knowledge exists only as such i c. in 
so far Its own matter and form are concerned 
but does not exist in the matter and form of 
the Wrong Knowledge and vice-versa, the 
Wrong Knowledge exists in its own matter 
and form and does not exist as the 
matter and form of the Right Knowledge. 
And likewise the Heaven and Freedom, 
they are in their own matter and form; 
but they are not as the matter and form of 
what are known as Hell and Bondage 
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Also such is the case in respect of 
eternity which is real and actual only in 
its own matter smd form as distinguished 
from its opposite, the matter and form of 
what it is not. Or in other words, the 
predicaments are eternal in relation to 
noumenon only but non-eternal in relation 
to parySya — ^phenomenon. 

And this is how to a thing, being is 
ascribed in relation to Its own matter 
and form as well as non-being in relation 
to the matter and form of the Other. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE DOCTRINE OF UNITY IN DIFFERENCE. 

The dtalcetie teuAiitng Ice^ to the Theory of 
fihedehhcJ t e. of Unity in di£&retiec~Di(tiiietton ^re* 
■tt^^oees Unity— The teorU eyeteni it en ex^reenon of 
thou^t— The Jain eoneej^on ol the Ahaolute Jiitin- 
^ifhcj Iron the Aheolutc heyanJ the relatiTC of the 
Vcdantint 

Now what has beeo discussed tn the 
preceeding pages on Symk/Ad, it is quite 
apparent that the law of contradiction is the 
negative aspect of thelaw of identity. We have 
seen that with the Jains, everything implies 
‘something’ opposed to it. ‘This* implies 
‘that’, ‘here’ implies ‘there’, ‘now* implies 
‘then’ The trend of the argument is that 
everything is real only in relation to and 
distinction from every other thing This 
being so, the law of contradiction is not 
virtually denied absolutely. What the Jain 
philosophers want us to understand is this 
that absolute distinction which the ordinary 
interpretation presupposes is not a correct 
view of things. Rather it is to be borne in 
mind that distinction presupposes a unity of 
which, the Jioa and Ajiva and the like that 
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go in pairs of opposites are bar two exsras- 
sions. 

The worJd srsten: is nor alien tothoarhr. 
Thoagit is not acddsnral to Trofic. Trotghr 
is embodied in the worid-sjstsni. Popaiar 
view b that thaagbt is connected with can’s 
brain and so accident to the world ^tem. 
In opposition to this the Jains tsacb da: 
the world sjrsten; is the expression cf 
tfeongnt. The world srstem is that in ■n-hica 
tboaght goes cat of its^f. Thongh' is dins 
made die esence of the worid- it is die 
VedSnta ihal somewhere teaches that Xamre 
is the working cnt of the w2 and is real in 
lb ikr the intefiigecce cf mac is concerned. 
Bet we diner iron: the Ved^nns and hold 
that thonght which b the essence o: die 
world is objective, is soaisthing nniTei^ 
or absoTule in which the partienJar thonghm 
of paniadar cea partake. 

But then there is a prirjzz fs:££ objection 
we have to meet. Seme ^ys it is im- 
possibje to mke thonght as the essence o: 
{}jg worJd. For it wonid tant am ount to cn. 
ignoring the feeing or willing which 3 as 
imnormnts thoeght. Trusi die objecticn 
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would have been valid had we conceived 
thought as excluding will and feeling. 
Thought IS not one thing, and feeling another 
thing Will is not apart from thought. How 
are we to conceive of will if it is exclusive of 
thought > 

Again thought implies will. Dynamic 
thought is Will When I identify myself 
with the end, 1 am said to will But I cannot 
do so unless I am conscious of the end. 
So activity is impossible without thought 
Thus our thought is not exclusive of will 
With us thought is concrete, thought inclu- 
sive of feeling and will and is the constitutive 
principle of the universe 

Now therefore the Absolute is the 
ultimate unity of thought which expresses 
itself as fmn on the one side and correlative 
of the subject as Ajiua on the other side 
This unity is all inclusive unity which em- 
braces everything that is real 

But this conception of the" Absolute has 
to be distinguished from the absolute beyond 
the relauve of the VedAndns These philo- 
sophers hold that our intellect deals with 
the relative only The world of experience 

i6t 
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IS the world relative only So the absolute 
lies beyond the world of the relative — beyond 
the world of phenomena Shankar thinks in 
this way, We hold, however, that absolute 
is not beyond the phenomena rather all 
phenomena are but particular aspects or 
phases of this all inclusive unity which is 
Absolute —The whole and the aspects of 
The whole The whole of reality conceived 
as a single ultimate unity is noumenon and 
phenomena are but its partial phases. 

But then the question is, What is a 
Noumenon ? Is it an aggregate of pheno- 
mena The Noumenon, we hold, is superior 
to phenomena J because it is all inclusive 
whole. Phenomena are but fragmentary 
aspects of Noumenon. This all inclusive whole 
^noumenon) cannot stand apart from those 
which It includes (phenomena). If it is an all 
inclusive unity and phenomena are fragmen- 
tary aspects of this unity, then'is it an aggre- 
gate of phenomena No The Self is not 
apart from its various determinations or states 
of the Self. It is not something above and 
over the psychoses. ‘What is the Self? It is 

not a mere sum of Its determinations as the 
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Vijn&nv&dl Buddhists hold ; nor is it differ- 
ent from the sum of its determinations as 
the Ved&ntins try to explain. It is a unity 
of dll Its determinations It is an ideal unity 
which realises itself through these particular 
determinations 

So the partial phases of the Absolute are 
phenomena and these are related to the 
Absolute as the members of a living body are 
related to the body itself The particular 
things of experience are aspects of the 
Absolute which is the all inclusive unity 
expressing itself throu^ particular deter- 
minations. It IS the subject , but not as 
correlative of the object, rather a unity 
implied in the correlation 

The Absolute is thus the ultimate Unity. 
But here again the familiar conception gives 
us trouble. If the Absolute is One, then the 
Absolute IS not Many, If it is unity then it is 
not a Plurality. The Vedftiitins of the type of 
Shankar hold that the absolute is the Unity. 
It is not a plurality therefore But Plurality 
IS a stupendous fact which cannot be denied 
So plurality, according to those Vedantins, is 
but an illusion— Maya (*rrer) and not a reality 

r6s 
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Plurality is a fact, although it may be 
another kind of experience. Anyhow to give 
it the name of Illusion (frmt) is not to explain 
it. The question then turns to this. How 

I 

thus Illusion comes to be reconciled with the 

I I 

Absolute "* How is this solution possible, if 
the Absolute is the One without a second to 
stand by it And the Ultimate 

Reality -without anything to aid or stand by 
it being C^ne, what is the source of this 
Illusion of Plutality. Thus the whole ques- 
tion resolves itself into the Relation of Unity 
and Plurality. 

' If the ultimate reality be matiy, how can 
you explain a single self-existent coherent 

I 

system ? If there is a relationship between' 
A. B. C D., and so on then these are 
elements of a single whole and so related 
to each other 

If you begin with the Absolute separation 
between Unity and Plurality, then you must 
either deny Plurality like Shankar or deny 
Unity like KanAd, the propounder of the 
Specific (Vaisheshika) school of thought. But 
these diflSculties crop up only on the assump- 
tion that the ultimate Reality is either One or 
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Many And we, the Jams, therefore, reject 
this disjunction altogether. From our point of 
view, all differences are differences of a Unity 
which is expressed in the differences One 
is One not apart from the Many , but One is 
in the Many. So Plurality must be taken as 
the self-expression of this unity — the Abso- 
lute. To conceive of the Absolute as the One 
is not to conceive the facts of experience as 
Illusion — Mdya (tntn) Or, the Many is real 
in as much as the Many is galvanised into 
life by the One , because Many is the self- 
expression of the One The absolute is a 
Unity but the Unity which is immanent in 
the Many The Many, in Jainism, do not 
vanish in the luminosity of the One like 
clouds before the rising sun as taught in the 
philosophy ofVySsa and Vasistha rather 
the Many is vitalised by the One and is as 
real as every other facts of experience In 
Jainism, One is shown to come out of its own 
privacy as it were and appears Itself as the 
Many The Many vanishes in the One 
(Shankar) but the One presents itself to us 
as the Many (the Jains) The One reveals 
Itself in the Many and the Many is the self- 
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expression of the ultimate Unity. In our 
philosophy, the ordinary disjunction of 'either- 
or’ falls to the ground. The two aspects of 
one truth do not exclude each other. The 
concrete whole is the abstract which is One 
in the Many and Many as grounded in 
the One 

The Absolute is the Universal This 
Universal is not the abstract Universal of the 
formal logic but the cancrete Universal 
The absolute expresses itself in A, but not 
limited to A A is the particularisation of 
the Universal Hence the Universal goes 
beyond A, to B, to C and so A, B, C, D are 
immanently and vitally connected with one 
another The Universal comes out of Itself 
and particularises Itself in the particular 
objects of the world system and which, there- 
fore,is vitally and essentially and immanently 
connected with one another constituting the 
world system The Universal of the Jains 
does not fight shy of the Particulars of 
the world — the categories of thought and 
being— like the Universal of the formal 
logic ; but reveals itself in the particulars of 

the world 
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Such being the Jam conception of the 
Absolute, the whole universe of things, we 
see, must needs be oidered in perfect agree- 
ment with our cognitions We are conscious 
of things as diiferein and non-different at 
the same time They are non-different in 
their causal or universal aspect (qnT<in^T- 
SfTSnw*n and different m so far 

AS viewed as effects or particulars 

But some hold that cognition of things 
as juch is impossible and remark that like 
light and darkness, the identity and 
difference can not co-exist in the same 
thing But we reply, the contradictoriness 
that exists between light and darkness is 
of two kinds One is of the nature of im- 
possibility of co-existing m one and the 
other of ,the nature of co-existing but in 
different'things But such contradictoriness 
IS not perceived in the corfectintrepretation 
of the true character of the relation in which 
the cause and the effect or the universal 
and the particular mutually stand together 
On the contrary we really perceive that 
the one and the same thing is possessed of 
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dual aspect (Utgn tRsUff 
Thus when we say ‘This jar is clay’ ; Ram 
is a human being. Here in the instance of 
'clay* and 'the Jar’, clay is the cause and the 
jar is the effect thereof. The jar is but a 
particular state of being of the cause which 
is clay. Were co-existence of the cause and 
effect contradictory it would never have been 
possible for clay to exist as in the form of 
the Jaf^ ' in the second instance ‘Ram is a 
human being’ humanity is the universal 
(snfrT) and Ram is but a particular (^f») 
expression of humanity. Were Universal and 
Particular contradictory, one excluding the 
other, then Ram could never have been a 
human being. Nor even any one of many 
experience has ever perceived anything 
having an absolutely uniform character 
absolutely devoid of all distinction and 
difference whatever in the same. Nor can 
it be upheld that just as fire consumes straw 
and other combustibles so non difference 
sets at nought the difference on the 
ground that Identity being unity, it is a 
nullity of all Difference. And therefore the 
admission of identity and difference as co- 

t68 
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existing^ in the same involves a contradiction 
But this, we contend, is not borne out by 
facts of experience ; nor is there any absolute 
law to the effect that identity should always 
and everywhere be destructive of difference 
On the contrary, we have things with two- 
fold aspects, just because it is thus that they 
are perceived. For, the same thing which 
exists as clay or gold, or man £c at 
the same time exists as jar, diadem or 
Ram And no man is able to distinguish in 
an object, — e g Jar or Ram, — placed before 
him, which part is clay and which the Jar or 
which part is the universal character of Ram 
and which the particular Rather our thought 
finds its true expression in the following 
judgments, ‘this Jar is clay’ and ‘Ram is a 
man'. Nor can it be maintained that a 
distinction is made between the cause and 
the universal as objects of the idea of persis- 
tence and the effect and the particular as 
objects of the notion of discontinuance — 
difference, in as much as, truly speaking, we 
have no perception of these two factors, 
in separation However close we may 
look into a thing, we won't be able still 
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to find that this is the persisting and 
universal element in the thing and that is 
the non-persisting particular aspect of the 
thing Just as an effect or a particular 
thing gives rise to the idea of one thing 
so the effect pins cause and the parti- 
culai along wtth the universal gives rise 
to the idea of one thing only And this 
is how we are enabled to recognise each 
individual thing, placed as it is amongst 
a multitude of things differing in place, 
time, capactiy and substance E^ch thing 
being thus endowed with double aspect, the 
theory of cause and effect or universal and 
particular, being absolutely distinct and 
different falls to ground under the weight of 
the overwhelming evidences of sense- 
perception 

It might be contended here that if on 
account of grammatical co-ordination and the 
consequent of idea oneness, the judgment 
‘this Jar IS clay’ is taken to mean the relation 
of unity in difference i e both difference and 
non-difference as well, then we are led by a 
coherent tram of thought to infer from such 
judgments as ‘I am a man’ or ‘I am a god’, 
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that the self and the body also stand in rela- 
tion of unity in difference — BkedMheda 

But we, the Jains, hold this to be an 
uncritical observation iii as much as it is not 
based on right interpretation of the true 
nature of co-ordination establishing the 
bhed&bheda relation The correct interpreta- 
tion IS that all reality is determined by states 
of consciousness not sublated by valid means 
of proof. The imagination however of the 
identity of the self and the not-self (body) ts 
sublated by all means of proof applicable to 
the self It IS in fact no more valid than the 
imagination of the snake in the rope and does 
not therefore prove the identity of the two 
The co-ordination, on the other hand, which 
IS meant by the judgment ‘the cow is short 
horned’ is never observed to have been dis- 
proved in any way and hence establishes the 
doctrine of Unity in Difference 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE UNIVIBSE AS A SELF-EXBTENT UHIT. 

The SeU end the Not^I£ •rc Lui nemhere of ■ 
eoinplex ^VlioIc~Di£fieuIties in tlie tnnsfoniMtioa of 
tlie Suiijeet; into OLjcet and ‘viec.Tcn8* Object into 
Suhjcet £ic3i ^rt-sn^^sin j die otlier. we liave to talce 
the Unircne in tlie li^t of aintfle unified Syetem 

The task of philosophers is to find 
law, order and reason in what at first 
sight seems accidental, capncious and 
meaningless And the arduousness of that 
work grows with the complexity and 
intricacy of the phenomena to be explain- 
ed. The freer the play of difference, 
the harder is to find the underlying 
unity, the fiercer the conflict of opposites, 
the more difficult is it to detect the 
principle out of which it springs And 
unless this is satisfactorily done, any 
theory of the Universe can hardly be 
attained to. Unconscious of the greatness 
of the work they were undertaking, the 
early philosophers tried to solve the whole 
problem of the Universe at a stroke and find 
some one principle or unitary method which 
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would account for everything. But it 
soon became obvious that the principle, 
and the problem of universe are not so easy 
to be solved and the citadel of know- 
ledge was not to be taken by storm 
Thus earliest and most secure triumphs 
of science were won by separating off 
some comparatively limited sphere of 
reality and treating it as a world by 
itself And it is just because they 
narrowed the problem that they succeeded 
in solving it. The general nature of the 
difiiculties to be met with, is known 
and also the methods by which they 
can be overcome The field is not, and 
cannot be exhausted , but such light has 
been thrown upon it that no room is left 
for fear that within that department the 
progress of science will ever meet with any 
unsurmountable obstacle. Hence the con- 
viction that there is no sphere ol existence 
which is exempt from the reign of law has 
been gaining ground with the development 
and progress of philosophic speculation. 

Now we should attempt to investigate 
into the general nature of the Universe 
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When we consider the general nature of 
Subject, Ob- Universe or of our life as rational being, 
ijniiy b e- endowed with the powers of thinkin? 
two and willing, we find that it is defined 

and, so to speak, circumscribed by three 
ideas which are closely and even 
indissolubly connected with each other. 
These three ideas are the ideas or the 
constituent elements of the universe or the 
factors of it which are inseparably con- 
nected with each other and so invoVe each 
other These are (i) the idea of the Object 
(iftnr) or Not-self (nr^) (ii) the idea of 
the Subject or the Self (srt^) (m) and the 

idea of the Unity which is presupposed in 
the difference of the Self and the Hot-self 
and in and through which they act and react 
on each other 

To explain these terms more fully, the 
vv^ittnati n n Object IS the general name under 

three teims which we include the external world, 
and all things and beings in it, all 
that we know and all that we act on, 
the whole environment which conditions 
the activity of the ego and furnishes 
the means and sphere through which it cea- 
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lises itself. All this we call Object («T\<q') in 
order to indicate its distinction and its rela- 
tion to the Subject for which it exists 
We call it by this name also to indicate 
that we are obliged to think of it as 
one whole, one world, all of whose parts 
are embraced in one connection of space 
and ail whose changes take place in one 
connection of time All these elements 
or parts and changes therefore make -jp 
the elements in one whole and in one 
system and modern science teaches us to 
regard them all as connected together by 
of links of causation There is again only 
one thing which stands over against this 
complex whole of existence and refuses 
to be regarded simply as a part of the 
system and that is the Ego, the Subject 
or the Self for which it exists for the 
primary condition of the existence of 
such Subject is that it should distinguish 
itself from the Object as such, from each 
object and from the whole si'stem of 
objects. Hence strictly speaking there 
is only one Subject and one Object for us , 
for in opposition to the Subject, the toulity 

ns 
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of objects constitute one world, and in 
opposition to the Object, all experiences 

I 

of the Subject, all its thoughts and actions 
merged in the unity of one Self All 
these'two* " all our conscious thought then 

moves between these two terms which 
are distinct from and even opposed to 
each other. Yet though thus set in 
antagonism which can never cease, be- 
cause with its ceasing the whole nature 
of the both would be subverted, they 
are also essentially related, for neither 
of them could be conceived to exist 
without the other The consciousness of 
the om is, we might say, inseparably blended 
with the consciousness of its relation to the 
other. We know the object only as we 
bring it back to the unity of the Self 
and we know the Self only as we realise 
it in the Object. 

And lastly these two ideas within the 
spheres of which our whole life of thought and 
activity is contained and from one to the 
other of which it is continually moving to and 
fro, point back to a third term which embraces 
them both and which in turn constitutes 

iy6 
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their limit and ultimate condition. For 
where we have two terms which thus are 
at once essentially distinguished from and 
essentially related to, which are obliged to 
coiintrast and oppose to each other, seeing 
that they have neither of them any 
meaning except as opposite counterparts 
of the other, and which we are obliged to 
unite, there we are necessarily driven back 
to think of these terms as the manifesta- 
tion or realisation of a third term which 
is higher than either Recognising that 
the Object only exists in distinction from and 
relation to the Subject, we Bnd it impossible 
to reduce the Subject to a mere Object 
among other objects as Materialism does. 
Recognising, again, that the Subject exists 
only as it returns upon itself in the Object, 
we find it impossible as well to reduce the 

^ » I 

Object to a mere phase of the Subject — a 
fallacy committed by the Buddhistic Subjective 
Idealism or Solipsism. But recogfnising them 
as indivisible yet necessarily related, we are 
forced to seek the secret of their being 
in a higher principle which includes and 
explains them both How otherwise can 

777 
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• ' 

we do justice at once to their distinction 

' * » w * * 

and their relation, to their independence 
and their essential and vital connection ’> 

» » I 

The two — Subject and Object — are the 
extreme terms. Each of them presupposes 
the other and therefore can neither be regard- 
ed as producing the other. Hence we are 

compelled to think of them both as rooted 

* # » 

in a higher pnnciple or to put it otherwise 

I 

in the idea of an Absolute Unity which 
transcends all opposition of the finitude 
and specially the last opposition which 
includes all .others. Hence we cannot 

'ft * . I 

understand the real nature of the universe 

, I. • I ff 

unless we take it in the light of a unified 

, • . 11 , <1 

system, whose constituent elements are 

necessarily related in the way above 

' » ♦ tf* * - 

described 

So long we have been dealing with 

»•*, ’t * * 

the nature of the universe, depicting the 
relation which exists between different^ 

factoVs of the world. But if we consider the 
question more fully we cannot get rid of one 
idea— ^the 'i(lea' of contingency of the world. . 
The contingent world ' exists or the' world 
of our im'm'e^liate experience is contingent, 
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therefore absolutely necessary Being exists. 
It starts from the thought that the 
world as presented to our immediate 
experience has in it no substantiality or 
independence. Its existence cannot be 
explained from itself and the mind in 
trying to account for it is forced to 
fall back in something outside of it 
and finds rest only in the idea of a 
Being who is necessarily self-dependent and 
substantial The movement of thought 
which this argument involves may be 
stated in various ways and under different 
categories. It may be put as an argu> 
ment from the world viewed as an effect 
to the first cause or more generally from 
the world viewed as finite and relative 
to an Absolute and Infinite ‘Being oft 
whom It rests. But in all these and 
other forms, the gist of the argument 
is the same If we take >it, for example, 
in the form in which it turns on the 
idea of ‘ causality, it is the argument 
that whatever does not exist necessarily exist 
only through another Being as its cause 
and that again itself not necessary through 
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another and as an infinite regress of 
of finite beings related as cause and 
effect is unthinkable, mind is compelled to 
stop short and place at the head 
of the ' series — a First Cause, a Being 
which is Its own cause or which, exists in 
and by Itself unconditionally or necessarily. 

This is in short the argument often 

cieanng up forwarded to prove that the world was 
the difiicul- , . . , . « . 

ties created at a certain point of time. But when 

we attempt to translate this experience into 
the language of formal reasoning or if we 
take it to be a syllogism proving the ex 
istence of God as the First Creator, our 
argument becomes open to serious objec- 
tions. In short, we will find that this sort 
of argument is not at all tenable. The 
first objection which may be urged is that 
the result it gives is purely negative You 
cannot in a syllogistic demonstration put more 
into the conclusion than what the premises 
contain. Beginning or assuming an Absolute 
or Infinite Cause you might conclude to 
finite effects , but you cannot revert the pro- 
cesses. All that from a finite or.contingent 
effect, you can infer is a finite or contingent 

i8o 
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cause or at most an endless senes of such 
causes. But if because the mind cannot 
rest in such infinity you try to stop short 
the infinite regress and assert at any point 
of it a cause which is not atyefiect. which 
IS its own cause, infinite and unconditioned, 
the conclusion in this case would be purely 
arbitrary. To assert-the existence of such a 
Being as the Creator of the world is simply 
to conceal under a phrase the breakdown of 
the argument 

Again the argument does not prove that 
which it claims to prove, for such a Being 
IS related to the world as cause is 
to an effect. But the cause is as much 
conditioned by efiect as effect is by the 
cause. So in this case also the supposed 
Being would not be Absolute as this 
argument tnes to prove 

Again another difficulty presents us if we 
dive deep into the question How can we 
conceive God before any such creation ? 
Why was He so long inactive > What led 
Him to create this Universe at a certain 
point of time after such a long period of 
inactivity ? In short innumerable difficulties 
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trouble us if we suppose that world was 
created at a certain point of time. This is 
sufficient to prove that the world exists from 
eternity and we cannot conceive of a time 
when it was not. 



CHAPTER XIII 
THEORIES OF EVOLUTION. 

TlicortM of Evelutton uul Creatton I>y External 
A^cney~ S^eneertaa Formulation of tlic Principle o£ 
Evolution— Diflieultte* in S^eneertan ky^tlicni. 

In the preceeding chapter, we have seen 
that from our point of view, the Universe 
has been in existence from all eternity. We 
cannot conceive of a time when it was not 
Bjt still for all that there are other 
hypothesis which either speak of the alternate 
eras of evolution and dessolution of the 
Universe as a whole or take it to have been 
created by the some all powerful external 
agency from the materials that lay by 
Him when all these abounding in names and 
forms were not And ere we enter on any 
further details as to the phenomenal changes, 
transformation of the world as these present 
themselves to us, it is important that we 
should discuss in brief the different im- 
portant hypothesis which are also prevalent 
more or less in these days of scientific 
culture and refinement. 
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To begin with therefore, there are only 
H y. ni l possible hypothesis which can be 

reasonably entertained in regard to the past 
history of Nature. 

The First is the Theory of Self-existence 
which teaches that the order of Nature which 
now obtains has always obtained from all 
eternity. 

The Second is the Theory of Evolution oi 
Self-creation according to which the present 
order of Nature has had but a limited 
duration but it supposes that the present 
order of things proceeds by natural processes 
from an antecedent order and that from 
another antecedent order and so on thus 
making way for alternate eras of Evolution 
and dissolution. And 

The Third is the Theory of Special Crea- 
tion by external agency teaching that nothing 
comes of itself. That from dull dead matter 
absolutely bereft of all intelligence, this 
phenomenal Universe which bespeaks of 
subtle organisation and most wonderful design 
cannot spnng forth without the intervenuon 
of some intelligent cause operating upon the 
materials whereof Nature is composed 

l8^ 
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or these three princijKii hypotheses, we 
have already dealt with the first — the Theory 
of Self-existence. We are now to deal with 
the Theory of Evolution— the second of the 
three hypotheses * for some hold that the 
Universe cannot be conceived as Self-existent 
from all eternity , for ‘to conceive existence 
through infinite past-time’, to quote the 
language of Spencer, ‘implies the conception 
of infinite past-time which is an impossi- 
bility’. — How far this argument of Spencer 
against the Self-existence of the Universe 
from all eternity stands to reason, we shall 
see later on. Sufiice it to say here that 
because of this supposed difficulty amongst 
the many others in the theory of Self- 
existence, some have been inclined to fall 
upon the Theory of Evolution and Mr 
Spencer is the ablest exponent of this 
theory in modern times so far the Emperical 
School of European thought on the subject 
IS concerned 

To consider, therefore, first, the theory of 
Evolution, we must begin with its definition 
By evolution or development was meant pri- 
marily the gradual unfolding of a living germ 
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\ 

from Its embryonic beginning to its fihal and 

mature form. This adult form was regarded as 

\ 

the end aimed at through the whole process, 
so that the whole process was the working 
of an idea — entelechy or soul shaping the 
plastic material and directing the process 
of growth. Evolution, in short, implied ideal 
ends controlling ph3rsical means — in a word 
was Heleobgicat . But now the term ‘Evolu- 
tion’, though retained, is retained merely to 
denote the process by which the mass and 
energy of the Universe have passed from 
some assumed primeval state to that of distri- 
bution which we have at present. It is also 
implied that the process will last till some 
ultimate distribution is reached whereupon 
a counterprocess of dissolution will begin 
and from which new Evolution will proceed 
"An entire history of anything" Mr. 
Spencer tells us "must include its appearance 
out of the imperceptible and its disappear- 
ance into the imperceptible Be it a single 
object or the whole Universe, any account 
which begins with it in a concrete form is 
incomplete.” In these and such like instances 
Mr Spencer sees the formula of evolution 
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and dissolution foreshadowed. He again 
goes on saying that "the change from a 
diffused imperceptible form to a perceptible 
concentrated state is an integration of matter 
and concomittant dissipation of motion and 
the change from a concentrated perceptible 
state is an absorption of motion and con- 
comittant disintegration of matter." 

Now there is one* obvious and yet serious Exiimma- 

. . I . . » “o" 

objection to this theory. It proposes to treat Theoo 

the Universe or in fact requires us to treat 

the Universe as a single object. Every 

single object is first evolved and then 

dissolved and so the Universe The 

Universe also, he thinks, emerges from the 

imperceptible and into the imperceptible it 

disappears again Surely Mr Spencer 

commits here the fallacy of composition. 

What is prcdicablc of the parts, he thinks, Theunnerse 

can not be 

can be predicated of the whole collectively, treated as a 

, single Objttl 

Again, we may ask on what grounds is it 

assumed that the Universe was ever evolved 

at all > A given man, a given nation, a 

given continent have their general finite 

histories of birth and death, upheaval and 

subsidence. But growth and decay, rise 

187 
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and fall, evolution and dissolution are 
everywhere contemporaneous. We have 
but to extend our vision to find a permanent 
totality made up of transeient individuals 
in every stage of change. But so enlaiging 
our vision we are not warranted in saying as 
Mr. Spencer does "there is an alteration of 
evolution and dissolution in totality of 
things.” But now what we find so far our 
observation and experience can carry us 
is that, be it small or great, once an object 
is dissolved in the imperceptible state in Mr. 
Spencer’s sense, that object never reappears 
We do not find dead man alive again, effete 
civilisation re-juvenated, or worn out stars 
re-kindled as of yore It is true of course 
that the history of many concrete objects is 
marked by periodic phases , but never by 
dissolution and re-evolution t.e , by the 
disappearance of the concrete individuals 
followed by the re-appearance of the 
same. So this form of evolution or the 
philosophy of evolution as formulated by 
Spencer is more mythological than philoso- 
phical. What we admit on the other hand 
and which we think almost free from every 
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savour of immatured reflection is that within 
a given totality, one individual may succeed 
another, but so far that totality, the Universe, 
is concerned it remains permanent — "One 
generation passethaway and another genera- 
tion cometh, but the earth abideth forever.” 

Agpiin, we cannot understand what led 
Mr. Spencer to conceive this world as finite 
or a single otyecu What Mr. Spencer calls 
a single object must surely have an assign- 
able beginning and end in time and assign- 
able bounds in space. It is precisely through 
such time and space-marks that the notion 
of singleness or identity becomes possible. 

The Universe then we, may safely say, not 
* 

only is not, but can never be a single object 
in this wise Mr. Spencer’s attempt to treat 
it after the fashion of a single object, evinces 
an unexpected paucity of imagination and 
is philosophically unsound. Experience 
provides us with instances of evolution and 
dissolution of the most varied scales but 
of a single supreme evolution embracing 
them all we have no title to speak On 
the other hand, we have no evidence to 
show what we call the *Univetse’ is coming 
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to an end, for we have no evidence to show 
that it is finite. If taking for granted we 

Kather it is had any such evidence we should probably 

permanent 

theatre of jhen and there conclude that we were 

perpetual 

changes. dealing with but a part of the true Universe 
and not with the totality of things or 
Universe as a whole Again there is no 
evidence either earthly or unearthly prevail- 
ing upon us to apply of such conceptions 
as increase and decrease, ebb and now, or 
development and decay to this absolute 
totality or the Universe as a whole. On 
the other hand, we may safely say that 
the world, so far as we can judge from the 
physical constitution and our actual expen- 
ence, is just what it has always been— The 
permanent theatre of perpetual changes 


/po 



CHAPTER XIV. 
THE SANKH7A PHILOSOPHT 


Sialcliyui ^nei^Ica o£ £rotutum~Tx«enUe tn tlie 
‘RtJv«J«*”‘Puru»Ii' anJ ‘Pralrlfa*— Tlia TIimc ‘Gubm* 

ID tliatr Equililmisi fotm *Pra]cntt or die Root 
Erolvent — ‘Pralinti* ta the £rat Category~1'Ite Tlircc 
other Categonee —Ineonetateney of the Sanhhya 
thciia 

Spencer’s formulation of the principles of 
the Evolution, however, strongly reminds us sj 
of the SAnkhya Philosophy as propounded 
by the sage Kapil in India. And there is no 
denying that in comparison with the Spence* 
rian theory, Kapila’s doctrine is by far more 
consistent and logical. According to , this 
doctrine, the world is really a world of 
experience— the experien(% of the individual 
Purush or PsycltS (as in the system of Fichte) 
caught in the snares spread out 'by the, 
bewitching PrakrUt evolving the twenty-^ 
four categories whereof the world system 
is composed for the enjoyment and beatitude 
of the individual Self Thus .according to 
Kapil, the ultimate realities are primarily 
two in number — Punish and Prakrtii 
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We think in relations. To us therefore the 
conception of the world-system is nothing 
beyond the conception of the relation 
between the subjective and the objective 
realities. Pitrush, Kapil says, is, the self 
or the spirit. Empirically it is the Subjective 
reality or the Experiencer and Prakutt 
or Nature is the Objective Reality or the 
Experienceable — (Mlnrr) The whole universe 
where in we live, move and have our 
being is the outcome of the unfoldment of 
this relation between Purush, the Spirit or. 
the Subject and Prakriti-^th^ Nature or 
the Object. 

Some Oriental scholars hold that this 
Dualistic hypothesis as to the past history of 
Natures which finds its echo in the Cartesan 
Theory of Dualism, was originally formulated 
by the sage Kapil and is of far later origin 
in comparison with the Vedas. But such 
is not the case. We are of opinion that the 
doctrine is as old as the Vedas themselves. 
And the sage drew inspirations from the 
Vedas and this is why the System of Sankhya 
Philosophy though indirectly denying the 
existence of God for wdnt of evidence has 
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been taken by the Hindus as one of their six 
orthodox Systems. For even the Rigveda 
has in it amongst others a hymn wherein 
the whole doctrine as expounded by Kapil 
is contained in a nut-shell. We have in the 

V - 2-21-164. 

The hymn means to say that the myste- 
rious conjunction between Purusk and 
Prakrtti invariably results in the evolution 
of the seven-fold subtler principles-/a/n2Er 
beginning with Mahattatva i.e. (i) Mahai~ 
taiva, (a) Aheaikartatva and the five tan~ 
mAiras, — Rupa, Rasa, Sabda, Gandka and 
Sparsha — and though such is the conse- 
quence of the conjunction, it is worthy of 
note that owing to the utter and absobtte in- 
difference on the part of Purusk which is 
above time and variability on the part of 
Prakrdt ' denoting in her the equipoise 
of the gunas, it is She alone that conceives 
and yields up, in consequence, the seven-fold 
principles begining with Mahat etc. making 
up the Universe without Purusk being in the 
least affected by her in any way This is the 
reason why the word ardkagarbhd ( ) 
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{lit : half-descendants) has been used in the 
text. The text says further that the seven- 
fold principles are the germinal sperms or 
seeds, so to speak, for the evolution of the 
whole universe and are contained in a 
portion of the Omnipresent Deity- Vishnu 
for which reason the phrase 
i.e. tn a poHton^ we.find in the text. 

Now Puntsh or the Psychd being 
entirely and absolutely indifferent, very 
little has it left with us at the present 
stage of enquiry to deal* with We shall 
therefore concern ourselves with Prakriti 
or Nature for the present. 

PBAjBORm 

By Praknth Kapil wants us to under- 
r stand the equipoise state which the three cor- 
relative powers or qualities have arrived at. 
Any differentiation being impossible in the 
Praknh which is no other than the gunas 
in equilibrium, Praknti is also technically 
termed as the Avyakta (nT<4)tn) —the Undiffer- 
entiated or the Imperceptible. 

gtjnas-thb conbtttubnt op prakbiti. 

The three gttttas, however, which in 
their equilibrium constitute Praknti or the 
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Evolvent are (i) StUva or Passivity, 
(ii) Rajas or Activity, and (iii) Tamos 
(flW) or Inertia 

(I) Satva is the passive principle reveal- 
ing itself at it does in receptivity, quickness, 
lightness, luminousity and transperency of 
things. It is by the virtue of this principle 
that things are capable of being worked 
upon or that they become intelligible or they 
are conducive to pleasure (^f) 

(II) is the active principle which 
is not only mobile by its very nature but 
which also galvanizes both the Saiva and 
Tatnas into functional activities of their own 
Revealing itself as it does in strwvng, it is 
contributive to pain or misery (^;tg[) 

(III) Tamos is the principle of inert- 

ness or inertia which retaids motion and 
growth It IS this principle of inertia that 
not only deludes us but dbscures as well 
the real nature of things or adds to their 
weight g^-^anwc*) 

OORBPIjATIVITY op the gunab 

Now these gutias — Satva, R<qas, and 
Tamos, are characterised by their essential 
correlativity so much so that they are 

/pjr 
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(a) Universally Co-existent ; {6) Universally 
Inter-dependent, (f) Universally Inter-muta- 
tive and lastly {d) Universally Inter-anta- 
gonistic. Thus, — 

(a) They are Universally Co-existent, 
because the existence of one oj the gttnas 
requires the existence of the other two as 
necessary accompaniments. 

{b) But from the fact that they are 
Universally co-existent and concommittant 
as they are equally fundamental, it follows 
that they stand to one another in relation 
of imUital utter-dependence so that none 
of them can have any functional activity 
of its own without the co-operation of the 
other two. Again, 

(r) The gTtnas being thus mutually 
dependent upon one another, they are 
also mter-mutattve so that just as heat is 
convertible into islectricity so anyone of the 
gunas may become converted into one or 
the other of the remaining two gunas. And 
lastly, 

(d) These gunas stand to one another 
in relation as well of Universal viter-auiagou- 
i<iht Though these arc rilways present a® 
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constituent factors making up the being 
of a thing yet they are not present in 
the same degree of intensity and quantity. 
These gimca are always at war with 
one another in the course of which 
one or the other gets stronger and predo- 
minates over the other two in intensity 
giving to a particular phenomenon in 
ivhich the particular ^ma predominates, 
a certain form, colour and character after 
its own. 

Now it is these powers of Passivity, 
Activity and TaMas~laertid, reaching 
their equilibrium at the dissolution of the 
previous evolution that constitute Prakrttt, 
or Evolvent — Nature. 

OATBGOBXBS 

The categories of the Sankhya system 
are classified mainly into four groups, viz— 

(e) That which is simply P‘rakrt(iot 
Evolvent. 

(^) That which is both Praletiti-ViknU 
i e., Evolute as well as Evolvent. 

(«) That which is simply VthraiLe., 
Evolute only 

(<f) That which is Neither. 
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Of these four principal categories, the first 
is that which is simply Prakriti or Evolvent, 
denoting in itself the equilibrium of the 
^»;aw-powers or forces Being itself not 
derived from anything else as its root 
(cause), it is called the Rootless .(causeless)- 
Evolvent nwffT) of everything else, ex- 
cepting the or which is neither 
evolvent nor evolute. Moreover if we were 
to look again for a sept rate root for this 
Rootless-Evolvent (causeless cause) we 
should have, say the SAnkhyas, regressus 
ad infinitum unwarranted by &11 manner 
of evidence Prakriti, therefore, is the First 
Category. 

DBVELOFEMENT OF CATEGORIES 

Now the state of equilibrium of several 
forces is that state in which any one of those 
forces exactly nutrahzes the effects of all 
other And the disturbance of the same 
would mean that state in which some 
force (or forces) produces its own effects 
though modified to some extent by the 
presence of others. 

But the state of equilibrium of the three 
gtinas, the Ultimate Imperceptible Cause, 

1^8 
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Prakrtit — in which any one of the several 

forces Sc^a, Rajas and Tamos, standing . . 

, ' " Equtibrinm 

to one another in relation of equality, Distur- 

exactly nutralizes the effects of the other 

two and into which in consequence the 

whole universe of diverse names and forms 

dissolves at the end of the previous cycle, — 

is unstable in the sense that when the 

season, for the fruition of the seeds of 

sown by way of JhuH deeds done in 

the previous period of their existence, 

arLes, the .equilibrium receives an impact 

as it were and gets disturbed. By thh 

disturbance of the equilibrium of forces, 

the S&nkhyas mean that the state in which 

some one force (or forces — Satva, Rtjas 

and Tasnas) predominates over the other in 

intensity and produces with the help of the 

others its own effects though modified to 

some extent by the presence of those which 

help in the producdon. 

THE OBDBB OF 

This is how from a single ultimate and un- 
differentiated homogeneous Cause — MuUi, 

Pvakriti or the Root-evolvent comes to being 
the Universe with all its amazing para- 

m 
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phernalia of diversities and differences in 
names and forms according to the merits and 
demerits of the Jtvas. 

But this coming to being of the Universe, 
this evolution from the state of homogenieiy 
to heterogeneity is but a process in time 
Time has no absolute existence with the 
SatikJiya^. It reveals itself as a series or 
succession ; and evolution being but a process 
in time, it must have a c rtain order of sue 
cession. The successive order of evolution 
as held by the S&nkhyas is as follows • — 
From the Root-evolvent Prakritt, first 
comes to being Mahat with which begins 
the set which is both evolvent-and-evolute. 

appears AAattMr(viw^) 
which in turn yields up Mmah the 

ten Indriyas and the five tan- 

m&tras with which end the series 

of the evolvent-and-evolute 

The simple evolutes are but the five 
Bhutas (»SfnO originating from the five tan 
mAtrds or the elemental rudiments. 

But Pnrush, the P^chi or the soul is 
neither evolvent nor evolute Being eternal 
It stands outside the history of developement. 
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Admitting^ in it no change which is 
but a property of time, it is above 
time, whereas all developement is in time. 

Itself being purely absolute, it really 
enters into no relation either with PraJtriti, 
the Evolvent or with its subsequent 
variations — Vtkritt 

Now, of the above series of evolvent and 

evoiutes, the Mahat, the AhauMr and the Organs— 

Intetnal and 

Manas constitute what is called Antakkaran External 
or the Internal Organ, the External organs, 
Bahikkaran, being the five organs of sense 
viz., the ear, the skin, the eyes, 
the tongue, the nose the five organs of 
action viz speech, hand, feet, and 

the organs of excretion and of generation. 

But the question is, what is Mahai — ^the 
first offspring of the Root-evolvent or ^ ” 
Prakriti and first item as well of the Internal 
Organ or Antahkarau ? 

The word Makat has for its synonym 
.R7«<^z-Intellect Intellection ( ) 

is the function (w4r) of the Intellect But 
intellection is a kind of intellectual activity 
of determinate character and activity being* 
identical with what is active, intellection- 
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adhyavasdya, hold the SditMtyas, is the same 
with Intellect or Bttddku The significance of 
certitude is its characteristic indication. 
It is best revealed as the decisiae principle 
in the oughtuess of a particular thought and 
action in the different spheres of our life. 

But is intellection a purely psychical 
process ? 

'No!, reply the Sdnkhyas, 'as it is charac- 
terised by the presence of the three-fbld rudi- 
mentary currents under particular combina- 
tion and condition which is nothing but the 
integration and intellectualisation born of the 
disturbance of gtmas in equipoise where- 
as the Punish, the Psychi or the Soul being 
neither evolvent nor evolute, is quite opposite 
of them both * e Absolutely Simple 

Next the word Ahank&r is synonymous 
with Abhtm&n, pride or conceit, bearing the 
sense of self-estimation or self-consciousness 
as conveyed in such expressions in our ordi- 
nary parlance as 'I am : and I feel all these 
that surround me are mine : 1 can use them as 
materials of wy knowledge to answer my own 
.purpose.’ The Sdnkhyas say that just as he 
who makes the jar is called Kumbhakdr or 
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the Jar-maker* so what generates the notion 
of subjectivity, personality or I -ness 
is called Ahank&r. Thus it is a principle 
(nsf) of differentiation, individuation and sub 
jectificatiOn revealed in the form of self- 
consciousness and is intellectual in essence 
proceeding as it does from intellection 

This Ahankdra, when affected by the 
Sattva-iSiE?, evolves the eleven organs and 
when affected by the Tama guitar it evolves 
the five 'Tanmdtras. The third guna. Rajas, 
is manifested in the activity implied in this 
two-fold creation. 

These are the five elemental essences 
VIZ., visibility, audibility, the capacity of 
producing odour, the capacity of producing 
taste, and tangibility. The principle which 
generates the notion of subjectivity {ahan~ 
kdrci), also generates under the influence of 
inertia or fw!, the five rudimentary essen- 
ces or Tanfftdirds. 

Just as the Tawn&trds are evolved by 
Ahank&ra under the influence of the quality 
of tm;, so the eleven organs are evolved 
by die same principle under the influence of 
the quality of (Sattva) The eleven orgfaiis 
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include iRH-mind the central co-ordinating 

organ which corresponds to the 'central sense 

or ‘ common sense’ admitted by Aristotle in 

*• 

his *De Antma*. 

The five MaMbhntas or gross elements 
viz. earth, water, fire, air and ether, are res- 
pectively produced by the corresponding 
Taufudirds or suitable essences, viz. smell, 
taste, form, touch and sound. The gross 
elements have each an organ corresponding 
to it. Thus, earth, water, fire, air and ether 
have for their organs, nose, tongue, eyes, 
skin and ear, respectively. 

These five MakOAktUas and the eleven 
organs constitute what the Sfinkhyas call 
the sixteen 

The five gross elements are the ultimate 
outward limits of cosmic evolution just as 
Prakriit is the ultimate limit in the opposite 
direction. 

Last of all, we mention, Purusba, the 
25th tattva : we do so, not because Puntsha 
is chronologically the last which it is 
certainly not, but because it is outside 
the cosmic evolution and is a distinctly 
separate principle by itself. It is. as the 
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KArdA says, >1 ilBifli: ^ ; ie, neither 

evolvent nor evolute. This Puruska is never 
in bondage and is outade time. It stands 
absolutely a^rt from PnArih and her 
products. Yet owing to its proximity to 
BuddM (Intellect), it seems to think that it 
enjoys and suffers, while in reality, it is 
above weal or woe. It is, always, free and 
its apparent bondage, disappears as soon as 
it becomes cognisant of its true nature. 
fHB YOGA PEII.OBOFHY 

The Seskoara S&nkhya or, as it is more 
often called the Y<^ system is, in fact, 
the Sinkhya system itself, only modified to 
satisfy the religious side of human nature. 
It develops » system of practical discipline, 
mainly ethical and psychological by which 
concentration of thought could be attained. 

Kapila had declared that the existence 
of Ishvara God did not admit of proof. 
Fatanjali controverts this assertion and 
proceeds to prove the existence of God by 
an argument which, as Maxmuller remarks, 
reminds one of the theistic argument of 
Eleanther and Boethin. Pamnjali’s a.„oment 
as explained by Bhoja, is that different de- 
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grees of excellences such as -omniscience, 
greatnesss, smallness etc., proves the exis- 
tence of a Being possessing the non plus 
ultra of excellence This Being, Ishvara, 
was, with the yoguts^ originally, no other 
than One among many Purushas, only with 
this difference that Ishvara had never been 
implicated in metempsychosis and was 
supreme in every sense. 

Whether this theism of Patanjali's 
Philosophy is consistent with its S&nkhya 
basis is often disputed. The simplest 
solution seems to be that Kapila was never 
directly hostile to theism, but was rather 
indifferent in his attitude towards the 
question and that this made it possible for 
Fatanjali to foist his theistic yoga upon 
the Sflnkhya philosophy. 

In the Yoga system, however, no such 
importance has been accorded to God as 
cbhld very well be expected,, and as we find 
in such European systems, otherwise 
analogous with the yoga, -as those of 
Martineau, Lotze and other Personal 
Idealists. Devotion to God, in Patanjali's 
system, is merely one of Karaalya or Soleity 
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which is the highest object of the 
Yoga system. 

THE NTATA PHILOSOPHT. 

NyAya has always been translated by 
'logic', and there are important considerations 
which partially justify such an interpretation 
of the system. For, here, in the NyB^a 
system, a greater amount of space has been 
allowed to logical questions than tn any of 
the other systems of Indian Philosophy, and, 
the theory of inference {flnum^aC) is, undoub- 
tedly the predominant feature of the system 
Nevertheless, we must not imagine that 
Nydya Sutras are mere treatises on Formal 
Logic. Logic is not the sole nor even the 
chief aim of Gotama's Philosophy. Its chief 
end like that of all other Indian systems, is 
the attainment of liberation or as the Nyaya 
calls It, Nthshreyasa, the non plus ultra of 
blessedness. This liberation which the Nyt^a 
Philosophy promises to all, is not a state of 
pure unmixed pleasure, as the VedSntin 
affirms, but a state of pleasure which sup- 
poses pain as its pre-condition. In fact, 
the doctrine of a pure continuous happiness 
as the summum ionum of life, is, according 
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to the Naiy&yika, a chimera : it is a psycho- 
gical fallacy to assert that any such state 
exists, for, pleasure is alwa}rs accompanied 
by pain and without pain there could be no 
pleasure. 

Liberation, thus according to the Ny^ya, 
is a state of negative pleasure and is pro- 
duced by deliverance from pain. The next 
question, that naturally presents itself to the 
Nai}'dyika, is ‘how this deliverance is to 
be secured ?’ Liberation, says the Naiy&yika, 
arises from the knowledge of the truth, the 
knowledge of the cause of pain and of the 
means of its removal. Liberation, however, 
must not be supposed to arise immediately 
after the knowledge of the truth has been 
attained, for, the causes of pain form a 
series which can only be annihilated in suc- 
cession, and succession is a process in time. 
The series of the sucessive causes of pain 
is ; (i) false notions {piHhyagmnaiii)^ giving 
rise to (a) faults {doshtmi) which lead to 
(3) activity {karmti^ which again is the cause 
of birth and birth is the cause of 

pain (^ditkkka). Hence in order to shake 
off pain we have to strike at the very root 
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vis, MiE^e^nanam, and the annihilation of 
Mtlkye^namm will be followed by the anni- 
hilation of the entire series of causes. 

The Naiy&yika proceeds to prove the 
existence of God by an argument which is 
much like what is known as the cosmologi- 
cal argument in the European Pholosophy. 
Like the latter, the Naiy&yika’s proof also 
reasons from the world as effect to God as 
Its First Cause 

The four maMAiutas require, as effects, a 
cause 

This, however, looks, at first sight, like 
a petttto principh , for, to admit that a 
thing IS an effect, is to say that it has a 
cause. The real difficulty lies, it will be 
said, not in showing that an effect must 
have a cause but in proving that a thing is 
an efiect, that it has a ^ or a mark pos- 
sessed by the Paksha by means of which, 
its Sisgsr (effect-hood) can be inferred. The 
Naiyiyika finds such a mark in or 

the fact of possessing pans. Thus wciKsroD 
(being possessed of parts) leads to epqst 
(efifect-hood) and sFsaisr to g fa st i i qia (the fact 
of being effectuated or caused by an agent). 

sog 
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But the Naiyfiyika does not stop at the 

conception of a mere cause which a purely 
* * » 
cosmological argument leads to, but shows 

that or (the fact of being 

effectuated or produced) implies, not only 

an agent but an intelligent agent— 
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CHAPTER XV. 

CAUSATION AND CONFOUND EVOLUTION 

t » i 

TIm worU ii die Ixmutatton wJ eombiiufoOB o£ 
«toai~Ctutet ofdtNiuwaeet— 8«usec &itf to cxtiUtn— ' 
Tbc ^nnet^los of e>uitttcni~Gnttnamef MilUeonee^ 

r 

tton of dio Uw of otiMatton—PotMiit uJ A^t— The 
Jnn viow of eonntian onJ eamj^ouiul evolution 

Having discussed in a previous chapter 
how we look upon the Universe as self- 
existent something having its Being from all 
eternity, and having briefly reviewed as 
well the other principal systems of thought 
bearing mainly on cosmology, we are led 
to enquire into how, according to our 
philosophy, old things change giving place 
to newer combinations and forms We 

, » f 

have seen that the Universe taken as one 
undividei) whole must be in-create eternal, 

' *• * ' I* I* 

self-existent and ever-permanent. But 
^ewed from the standpoint of its inter- 
related parts, it is transitory, phenomenal 
and evanascent. And it' goes without 

* VfVV I 

saying that the assertion of self-existent 
IS simply an indirect denial of creation 

» ^ *i« 
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involving as it does the idea of an exis- 
tence without beginning But this tanta- 
mounts to a veritable denial of an extra- 
cosmic personal God who builds the cosmos 
out of the chaotic matter which, according to 
the creationists and other deists, lay diffused 
homogeneously filling up the entire space, 
at the dissolution of the Universe with the 
end of the so-called previous cycle or created 
it out of Himself or His own energy (at a 
particular point of time) through a kind of 
dialectic process as taught in the other 
theistic systems of philosophy such as the 
Yoga, the Ny4ya or the Vedftnta. 

The question, therefore, is, if God is 
denied where are we to look for a rational 
solution for the various mysteries-which 
underlie the flashes of lightning dazzling 
our vision, or the . thundering cataracts 
deafning our ears ? Is it that the sprouting 
forth of the small seed bringing into 
existence a big tree, the bursting of the 
•eggshells giving birth to beautifully moving 
bipeds and a variety of other awe-inspiring 
phenomenal changes. a?|tonisbingly mysteri- 
ous in character, which not, only infuse in us 
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a feeling of wonder and admiration but 
morally prevail upon us to posit and believe, 
as it were, in an Intelligent Designer and 
Maker behind.~is it that all these and the 
like changes are but so many results of 
chances^ Wherein lies the necessity and 
utility of the philosophy then, if it denies 
God but cannot reasonably account for the 
amazing occurances in the world of 
phenomena ^ 

Indeed and it is worth while to remark 
thit a patient perusual of the preceding 
pages on the predicaments, their character 
and their developments will convince anyone 
in the truth of the summary statement we 
make here that speaking of the Universe 
as a whole or in part, it is but permu- 
tations and combinations of our four primary 
rudiments m., time, space, soul and PudgtU 
matter, Vhese rudiments are resolvable into 
the minutest of their minute parts which give 
a limit to fresh divisions by not admitting 
of any further analysis. 

Now a study of the nature of these 
uidmate ingredients reveals to us that 
these — each and everyone — are surcharg- 
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ed with innumerable powers having the 
Conobora- of being developed in various 

ways, and of bringing as well into existence 

such an infinite variety of their permutations 
and combinations which will account for 
the amazing phases and phenomena of 
Nature. Even modern science has had to 
acknowledge the truth of this. Chemistry 
demonstrates beyond doubt that all com- 
pound substances owe their existence to 
the permutations and combinations of the 
, atoms of Hydrozen, Oxygen, Nitrogen, 
and Carbon etc. — Heat, light, electricity, 
hold Physics, are but different arrange- 
ments of molecuies-in-motion constituting 
the same. Biology teaches that all 
organisms — vegitable or animal — are only 
composed of cells under a variety of their 
combinations. This is not all. Science dives 
deep to fathom the amazing mysteries 
underlying the differences between things 
chemical, physical or biological ; and like a 
master-surgeon she dissects and analyses 
Nature and attributes the cause of the 
mutual differences between things to the said 
principle of permutation and combination 
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of atoms, molecules or cells forming the 
structure and character of the chemical, 
physical or biological evolution. Thus 
even according to the researches of modern 
science, Universe is nothing more than an 
ever changing permutations and combina- 
tions of the atoms, molecules and cells 
forming the chacter and composition of the 
same. 

But what are permutations and combina- 
tions which seem to play the part of unitary 
method as it were in explaining the differ- 
ences and diversities in and through which 
the Universe reveals to us its being? 
Permutation and Combination, we know, 
are but processes of mathematical calcula- 
tions to find order m the atomic or molecular 
arrangement of things having their being 
in time and space We all know that in 
the science of mathematics, the members 
ii *. 3i 4 etc or a, b, c, d, and the like are 
but so many symbols, each giving us a 
definite idea of something conditioned as 
represented by the same And Permutation 
is their arrangement in a line reference 
being had to the order of sequence ; as for 
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instance, a-b and b-a ard but two permuta- 
Conibina- ... ’ 

tion. tions of a and b. Similarly Combination'is 

their arrangement in groups without re- 
ference to the order of ' sequence , as for 
example, *a-b-c* is a combination involving 


Applica t ion 
of the laws 
of Perniuta- 
tion and 
combination 


a, b, and c, and *b-a-c' is but another com- 
bination, both consisting simply of a, b, 
and c, grouped together In Combination, 
it is worthy of note, we take notice only 
of the presence or absence of a certain 
thing and pay no regard to its place in order 
of time and space There being but a, 

b, c, d and so on, it finds out only how 
many combinations could there possibly 
arise by taking at a time the two, three, or 
four of the symbols 

While investigating into the structure 
and composition of chemical things we sub- 
stitute, — H, N, O, C as symbolic represent- 
ation of Hydrozen, Nitrogen, Oxygen and 
Carbon, the ultimate rudiments or atoms 
of which are innumerable in number, in the 
places of a, b, c, d Now experiment shows 
that It IS due to the innumerable variety of 
atomic combinations of H, N, O and C , that 
we have differences between the different 
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compounds. To take Carbo-hydrates and 
fats for examples : Analysis shows carbo- 
hydrates to be a compound of C, H, O ; and 
if we analyse fats, we get the same three 
chemical elements Therefore the question 
IS What makes for the differences both in 
colour, character and configuration between 
the two compounds, the component parts of 
a molecule of carbo-hydtate being found to 
consist of C, H,b O, . and a molecule of 
fat to consist of C*, H„ O*. Then, again, 
to take the cases of Strychnine, Quinine, 
and Gluten Analysis of these three shows 
them to be but combinations of C.H N.O 
And it IS needless to add that the three 
compounds are wholly different from one 
another Strychnine and quinine are poison- 
ous whereas gluten is' nutritious. A molecule 
of quinine is a combination of N, 

Og whereas a molecule of strychnine is a 
combination of C,, H,, and O^. 

Now from a reflective study of the results 
of the above analysis, one might venture to 
remark that the mutual differences existing 
either between carbo-hydrate and fat or 
between strychnine and quinine, are due, 
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it IS apparent, to the numerical differences 
in the combination of the component atoms 
constituting the structure of a molecule of 
each of them. But is the numerical differ- 
ences in the combination adequate to explain 
the causes of differences in question ? The 
molecule of Ammonium of Cyanate is com- 
posed of two atoms of Nitrogen, one atom 
of .Oxygen, one atom of Carbon, and four 
atoms of Hydrogen; and the molecule of 
Urea is composed of the same number of 
the same atoms. How, then, can the pro- 
perties of the two molecules be different 
from one another •* ** What can that circum- 
stance be", rightly enquires Fattison Muir in 
answer to the above question, “except the 
arrangement of the atoms that compose the 
molecules 

But the answer of Fattison Muir given 
in the form of interrogation, will it satisfy 
the reflecting mind yearning for a rational 
solution for .the differences in question in 
things we everyday find around us To 
say that the difference is due to the differ- 
ence in the arrangement of atoms forming 
the composition of the two molecules is to 
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simply state a fact. It is an attempt to 
explain X by Y both of which are unknown 
quantities. It does not clear up the m)rstery 
that underlies the real question at issue. 
The question is Whence is the difference ^ 
Every other condition being fhe same, what 
is it that leads to the difference in the com- 
bination of the component parts forming the 
conposition of the two compounds ? Modern 
science is quite out at sea here and her 
helm of Reason is lost She can explain 
how things happen but gets hopelessly 
comfounded and confused to answer why 
they do so. And unless this ‘Why’ is cleared 
up, we cannot expect to get at the reason 
that lies behind the differences in the world 
of phenomena. 

The reason why modern science cannot 
answer the point in question, lies simply in 
the fact that she takes only a partial view 
of things and does not look straight to the 
two principles of Causation. We have stated 
thar the Universe is a system of interrelated 
parts and the parts, as such, are conditioned 
But things conditioned, it is a truism to 
say, are but products, effects of something 
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else which is termed as cattse. A cause is 
what brings about an the latter being 
what follows from the cause. Such being 
the definitions, in general, of the cause and 
the e^eci, many a logician have drawn a 
line of distinction between the circumstances 
and the active agents which co-operate to 
biing about an effect. One has been termed as 
the Suhstanttal cause and the other as Deter- 
mtntng or Efficient cause otherwise known as 
Patten t and Agent in European logic. The 
leason why such distinction is drawn consists 
in this. -We see the potter manufactures the 
jar out of clay by means of Danda-chakra , — 
the roill-stone-and-the-lever. The jar is thus 
ihe pioduct or effect of the co-operation of 
clay, the lever, the mill-stone, and the potter 
te. the manufactuier himself Such being 
the case, all these beginning with clay must 
have to be taken as the cause, the eject of 
which IS the jar — the product or the output 
of the co-operation , for a ctntse is the 
aggiegate of all such accidents both in 
the agents and the patients as concur in 
pioduction of the effect piopounded The 
manufacliiici. the mill stoneand the like have 
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all co-operated indeed to bring about the jar ; 
but they have got their peculiar functions of 
thdr own. So long the jar is there, clay 
is there too. The actual existence of the 
jar cannot come to be as such if you extract 
out clay from it. But after the production 
of the jar, if the manufacturer or the mill- 
stone is separated from the jar, it is not 
in the least affected. Agmn the function of 
the manufacturer is not the same with that 
of the mill-stone or the lever or day even. 
It is day that is cast into the mould 
and moulded into the form of the jar, and 
it is for this reason that day is named as 
the sub^antial cause and that by means of 
which the effect already extstiitg in^ercep- 
t^ly in the substantial cause is brought 
about or developed into a perceptible form 
is the efficient or d^ermming cause. That 
without which nothing can there be, that 
which invariably . precedes something else 
which is but an effect, is the true nature 
of the cause. When we see that the jar 
cannot come into existence either without 
^ the manufacturer or without the mill-stone, 
f and the lever, it follows a prwrt therefore 
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that the manufacturer, the wheel, the lever 
are also but causes which combine in the 
production of the jar. 

It is thus dear that every-product or 
Every effect requires also a Deterviinvig cause (in 

Detemin f n g addition to the Substantial one) to bring the 

cause* 

same into actual existence. We ba\'e stated 
already that the primary ingredients — each 
and every one of these — are surcharged 
with infinite powers of their own having the 
potentiality of being developed in innumer- 
able ways and these being but materials 
giving constitution and structure to all 

f I 

earthly existences are worked upon by the 
Detennining cause to bring the same into 
varieties of combinations. And therefore it 
is due to the intervention of this Determining 

t 

cause that we find the difference in the 


arrangements of atoms constituting the 
structure of the two niolecules of Ammonium 
of cyanate and of Urea and it is this that 
accounts as well for other various differences 


in things in all the three worlds, chemical. 


physical and biological. But would not 
the ascription of Causality to the substance 
which is worked upon involve the difficulty 

' I 1 • I I 
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of making the Patient to be the Agent ? 

Indeed there is a school of logpc predomi- 
nent in these days of scientific culture which 
reuses to 'make any distinction between 
the Determining cause and the Substantial 
cause in the law of causation. Even the 
most classical of* the English logicians, as 
Mr Mill, has taken exception to this dis- 
tinction "In most cases of causation,” writes 
Mill, “a distinction is commonly drawn 
between something which acts and some 
other thing which is acted upon, between an 
agent and a pattent Both of these, it would 
be universally allowed, are conditions of the 
phenomenon , but it would be thought absurd 
to call the latter the cause — that tide being 
reserved for the former." 

The distinction, contends Mr. Mill in sup* 
port, is a verbal one and not real, because 
of its vanishing on examination for the 
object which is acted upon and which is 
considered as the scene in which the effect 
takes place is commonly included in the 
phrase by which the effect is spoken of, so 
that if it were also reckoned as a part of 
the cause, the seeming incongruity would 
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arise of its being supposed to cause itself. 
To cite an instance we have the falling of 
bodies. *'What is the cause which makes 
a stone fall ?” observes Mill, “and if the 
answer had been ‘the stone itself* the 
expression would have been in apparent 
contradiction to the meaning of the word 
cause. The stone, therefore, is conceived as 
the patient and the earth (or according to 
the common and most unphilosophical prac- 
tice, an occult quality of the earths is repre- 
sented as the agent or cause. But that 
there is nothing fundamental in the distinc- 
tion may be seen from this that it is quite 
possible to conceive the stone as causing 
its own fall provided the language employed 
be such as to save the mere verbal incon- 
gruity. We might say that the stone 
moves towards the earth by the properties 
of the matter composing it, and according 
to this mode of presenting the phenomenon, 
the stone itself might without impropriety 
be called the agent ; though to save the 
established doctrine of the inactivity of 
matter, men usually prefer here also to 
ascribe the effect to an occult quality and 
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say that ',the cause is not the stone itself 
but the^weight or gravitation of the stone.*’ 
"Those who have contended for a radical* 
distinction between agents and patients have 
gjenerally conceived the agent as that which 
caus^ some state of, or some change in the 
state of another object which is called die 
padent. But a litde reflecdon will show 
that the license, we assume of speaking of 
phenomena as of the various objects 

which take part in them (an ardiice of which 
so much use has been made by some philo- 
sophers, Brown, in particular, for the appa< 
rent explanation of phenomena) is simply a 
sort of logical ficdon, useful sometimes as 
one ahiong several modes of expression but 
which should never be supposed to be the 
enundadon of a scientific truth. Even those 
attributes of an object which might seem 
with greatest propriety to be called states of 
the object iteelf, its sensible qualities its 
ralour, hardness, shape and- the like are in 
reality ( as no one has painted out more 
dearly than Brown himself ) phenomena of 
causadon in which the substance is disdncdy 
thereat or produdng cause, the padent 
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Patients are 
a t w a y s 
agents. 


being our own organs and those of other 
sentient beings. What we call states of 
objects, are always sequences into which the 
objects enter generally as antecedents or 
causes ; and things are never more active 
than in the production of those phenomena 
in which they are said to be acted upon. 
Thus in the example of a stone falling to the 
earth, according to the theory of gravitation 
the stone is as much an agent as the earth, 
which not only attracts but is itself attracted 
by the stone. In the case of a sensation 
produced in our organs, the laws of our 
organism and even those of our minds are as 
directly operative in determining the effect 
produced as the laws of the outward object 
Though we call prussic acid the agent of a 
person's death, the whole of the vital and 
organic properties of the patient are as 
actively instrumental as the poison in the 
chain of effects which so rapidly terminates 
his sentient existence. In the process of 
education we may call the teacher the agent 
and the scholar only the material acted upon. 
Yet in truth all the facts which pre-ekisted 
in the scholar’s mind exert either co-opera- 
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ting or counteracting agencies in relation to 
the teacher's efforts. It is not light alone 
which IS the agent in vision but light coupled 
with the active properties of the eye and 
brain and with those of the visible object. 
The distinction between agent and patient 
is merely verbal patients are altoays agents." 

Taking stands on these and the like 
arguments, Hume, Whately and Mill and 
many other scholars of the same attitude of 
mind under European culture made them- 
selves so bold as to attribute weakness to 
the exponents of our philosophy m regard 
to our drawing a sharp line of distinction 
as between the Determining cause and the 
Substantial cause And as the J ain cosmology 
is based on the law of causation as stated 
herein before, it is imperative to enter into 
an examination, by the way, of Mill’s doctrine 
on this point 

Let us begin with the remark at the 
outset, that the upddiu or substantial cause 
and patient of the European logicians are 
not one and the same either in meaning or 
in their bearing. Nowhere ui our works 
on the subject has it been taught that the 
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substantial cause has not the least possible 
Kirakttf or i" ^ny form in the causation of 

ottr^mmar Case, in our grammar, is 

agencies. ^ the general term signifying agency and the 
nominative, objective, ablative and the like 
are but specific terms implying diffeient 
forms of the functional activity of the cases. 
The nominative, objective and the like, — they 
all act or operate no doubt ; but they never 
act of themselves and in the same way, form 
and matter. Each of the cases has to act 
differently and in its own way. By the 
term 'Kriyff — verb, we generally understand 
the changes in their most gross and visible 
form , but in any case, we should not lose 
sight of the important fact that visible 
changes are but resultants of the co-opera* 
lion of all the cases beginning with the 
chief agent or the nominative in bringing 
about a phenomenon. 

Now though each of the various cases 
has its own . agency peculiar to itself , 
the reason why they are not all of them 
attributed with the principal agency will be 
found in the fact that the agency of the 
chief or the nominative is not of the same 
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sword, in the above mode of our speech. In 
the case of the expression ‘the stone is jj ^ ^ j, e 

falling to the earth', as cited by Mill, we can 
remark that here the principal agency of 
that by dint of which all bodies attract one 
another, whose law the stone dares not 
disobey, or which mysteriously abiding in 
the stone and the earth actuates them as it 
were from within, not having been desidera- 
ted to stand out, the stone though a patient 
{UpddAn,) yet it puts on the appearances of 
both the patient as well as of the agent. It 
is but a recognised rule in our grammar that 
where we find a verb (krtyA) change but no 
nominative or agent as governing the same, 
there the change is presumed to be going 
on of Itself. And this is how we meet Mill’s 
objection to the ascription of causality to the 
patient — Updddn 

Now to resume the thread of our discus- 
sion as to the causes of.differences m the 
Universe of phenomena around us with the 
remark that law of causation is but a law 
of change Every change stands in relation 
of antecedent and consequent that is known 
to us as the relativity of the cause and 
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but nominatives to the verbs ‘rolls’ or 
WTiere t i e Indeed we do so in such and 

« 'fupK- expressions as. 'the stone is 

S^'endVi? facing’ or the ‘sword cuts ivell ’ And the 
question is. Why do we do so’ What is 
it that prevails upon to acknowledge the 
independence of what we really know to be 
of dependant character ’ To all this we 
have but to submit in reply that such forms 
of expressions are indeed resorted to when 
the principal agent stands beyond the range 
of our vision or where the subordinate 
agents are required to show as if they were 
playing the role of the principal agent not* 
withstanding the actual presence of the 
latter. When the other agents stand in 
close proximity with the principal, it is then 
that the subordinate character of their 
position and function becomes apparent. 
But where the principal stands in the 
background there the one or the other 
of the subordinate agents stands out as the 
principal in as much as these have their 
agencies in their respective functional acti- 
' vities and ibis explains the ascription of 
primary agency to the ball, heat, or to the 
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of jars. But little do they think of the 
grave difficulties that would arise if we were 
to assume the existence of an extra*cosmic 
personal God, not Himsdf the Universe, one 
Who has created good and evil, pain and 
sufferings for His creatures, but He Him- 
self stands above and unaffected by these. 
On no theory of Divine dispensation and 
intervention in the af&irs of the world from 
without, can evil and suffering be explained 
The creation of evil and suffering except by 
an implied manicheaism which practically 
annuls the Godhead m attempting to justify 
its ways or excute its work 

In order to avoid these difficulties some 
take recourse to another line of reasoning 
making the agent and the patient to be one 
and the same and have made themselves 
bold to declare for an Ultimate Reality whose 
very nature is existence, knowledge and 
bliss infinite , Whose consciousness is in its 
nature creative or rather self-expressive 
force capable of infinite varbtions in pheno- 
mena and forms, and Who is endlessly enjoy- 
ing the delight of those variations, and Who, 
therefore, might well be regarded as evolving 
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the efiect. Of these two terms the second 
Tbeprincipie phenomenon of changes, the first 

so Mretch^ being what brings about the change i.e# 
GodbeiSnd? cattse. The cause as we have dis- 
cussed abo^e is divided into two kinds— the 
Deienmntttg and the SubsUtnttal. We have 
invariably seen that in every act of causation 
these two co-operate together to bring 
about a change, a phenomenon, an effect. 
And it having been held that every change 
must have an antecedent cause, it seems 
naturally to follow that the universe itself 
being but an eternal process of becoming, 
mutability being its very nature, it must 
have a cause antecedent to its becoming as 
such ; and thus in their zealous attempt 
at the ascertainment as to the nature of. 
this antecedent condition some have unfor 
tunately stretched this principle of causation 
to such an extent as to reach its breaking 
point. They have gone so far as to posit 
a God, an extra-cosmic Personal Ruler of 
the Universe, creating, regulating and con- 
trolling the changes and affairs of the 
Universe from without just as a potter 
Would do with regard to the manufacturing 
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springs from a fountain, evolve a world out 
of Himself in which He inflicts sufferings on 
His creatures, sanctions pains and permits 
evil. If It is contended that these are but 
trials and ordeals, we do not solve the real 
problftu at issue We only mince matters 
and thus refuse to look straight into things 
How could a God who is all Good and All- 
love Himself has made room for what is 
called as *bad’ or ‘hatred’ in the Universe of 
His own make ? For One who keeps pit- 
falls of ignorance, allows sufferings, sanc- 
tions pains or permits rooms for evils in 
the scheme of His universe as trials and 
ordeals through which the so-called poor 
ftoa has to pass, stands Himself convict- 
ed of holding thought-out temptations, deli- 
berate cruelty, and moral insensibility, and 
if a moral being at all. He must be to all 
intents and purposes — far inferior to the 
moral excellence of His own creatures. Again, 
we do not squarely face the question by the 
statement that they are but resultants of the 
Jwas' karma for which reason he or she 
undergoes pain and suffets miserj' in as 
much as there is the ethical problem that 
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the world of nature including finite minds— 
out of his own energy, in sport, as it were. 
Just as we find all things to be mutable forms 
of one immutable being, finite results of one 
infinite force, so we shall find that all ideas 
and ideals are but variable self-expressions of 
One Invariable and All-Embracing Delight 
of Self-existence. And this explains the 
causes underlying diversities and differences 
between all things and beings the totality 
of which go to make up this our phenomenal 
Universe 

But this theory of Cosmic origin 
is confronted with graver difficulties 
which cannot but stand for its own con- 
demnation. The whole thing, briefly 
speaking, stands thus. The One Ultimate 
Reality which has thrown It-self out 
into name and form, is a truine Existence, 
Knowledge, '^Xx^^Sachtd&nanda, SachidA- 
nanda, it may be reasoned, is God and Who 
IS not only a conscious Being but Who is 
also the Author of existence and all these. 
And, therefore, the question is. How could 
a God who is All-bliss Himself and from 
whom flow the dews of delight as water 
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it IS wolth while to enquire as to how the 
Self-same Reality Who is absolute Existence, 
Simple without a second to stand by It, 
Who is of the nature of True Knowledge and 
Delight Infinite, comes to admit in Itself what 
It is not ^ All-delight being necessarily All- 
good and All-love, how can evil and hateful 
standing in hard opposition to love and 
goodness and beingj therefore, but a visible 
negation of All-delight, be said to exist in 
what is All-delight^ How could the Absolute, 
in short, enter into the meshes of Relativity 
of subject and object ? 

Thus the inexorable law of Karma being 
irreconciliable with a Supremely Moral and 
Eersonal Deity, the pantheistic origin of the 
cosmos being found to involve graver ethical 
difficulties, the pan-entheistic conception of 
the Universe being concived to stop short in 
explaining the riddle of the Absolute entering 
into the meshes of Relativity, we decline 
to agree in the Divine dispensation and 
intervention in the affairs of the world, we 
deny the very existence of any free and 
all-governing personal God ; for all 
personality we hold to be but a creatioa 
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confronts us in the form — who created or 
why and when was evolved that moral evil 
which provokes the punishment of pain and 
suffering^ One might well contend that 
the Self-same Ultimate Reality who is of 
the nature of All-knowledge-bliss-absolute 
being but One Existence without a second 
to stand by It ; all that exists being but He , 
it having been repeatedly dedared that 
‘That Thou Art” and "That Am 1' tbo— 
all what IS said to exist as evil or suffe ng, it 
is He that must labour under the same in the 
creature who is no the other than He Him- 
self. For just as a spider spins its web out of 
itself and nestles in or creeps on it, so it is 
He who throws Himself out into the world 
of names and forms, in sport, as it were, and 
it is He that crawls on them in the form of 
a child , it IS He that enjoys the pleasures 
of His own make in the form of a youth and 
it ts He that tottere on the road leaning on 
the stick in tjie form of the old and worn out. 
Indeed when thus viewed, the whole problem 
shifts the ground and there cannot crop up 
the question as to how God came to create 
evil and suffering for His creature. But still 
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Its primary stage, says the Biologist, every 
germ consists of a substance that is uniform 
throughout, both in texture and chemical 
composition. The first step, in the develop- 
ment of the germ, is the appearance of a 
difference between the two parts in this 
substance or as the phenomenon is called 
in physiological language — ‘differentiation’. 
And the question is, whence is the difference 
or this ‘differentiation’ ? In the primary 
stage of the germ, it was all uniform both 
in texture and composition. But there 
appears a difference in the same afterwards. 
The substantial cause being the same, What 
is it that accounts for the difference ? 
Reason whispers that there must be something 
working from within, some cause behind it 
Bat what is it^ “No thoughtful person,” 
to speak in the language of Wallace, ‘‘can 
contemplate without amazement the pheno- 
mena presented by the development of 
animals. We see the most diverse forms — ^a 
mollusc, a frog, and a mammal — arising from 
apparently identical primitive cells and 
progressing for a time by very similar initial 
changes but thereafter each persuing its 
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of ignorance and subject to the laws of 
Karma. 

What, then, is the cause of all these 
Add.ss,onof and differences? Either in the 

material world, or in the vegitable or the 
hon™rf*'thB animal — no two things are alike. Are, then, the 
Causation? ^ visible differences which are evident between 
things or organisms— ~mere chance-results 
or fortuitious concourse of lifeless atoms .? 
To admit them as but lesults of chances 
IS to invalidate the very law of causation. 
The doctrine of *the results of chance’ can no 
more find rooms in a philosophy which seeks 
to arrive at a rational explanation for the 
changes we exprience at every moment of 
our being. Change is the soul of all 
activities and stagnation is but cold death. 
Change, therefore, constitutes the life of all 
that IS. The development of the seed into 
a tree or of an ovum into an animal is 
but a series of changes constituting an 
advance from homogeneity of structuie to 
heterogeneity of structure! It is this series 
of changes gone through during the period of 
development and decay that makes up the 
life history of a plant or an animal. In 
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- and another a slave to starve, serve, and suffer 

‘‘ A' 

-under bis tyranny all the indignities of life 
and living which the humanity will sliudder 

* * t \ I 

at,' to think of ; nor the theory of Evolution 
from One Self-same Reality, Who is of the 
nature of pure felicity, can touch at the 
root cause of the present diversity, which 
is but a visible nullity of the pre-supposition 
of such an Entity beyond all duality. Such 
being the posiffon and situation of the 
above theories and doctrines involving grave 
difficulties as shown up, let us turn to what 
our Teachers have to say on the point at 
issue. Our philosophy teaches at the outset 
that whatever is real is rarional. Reality 
is synonymous with acUvity. And by 
this they mean persistence in existence. 
Wherever we turn, theresoever differences 
appear to our visions. And these differences 

I 

are not mere appearances. In every thing, 
at every turn of life, we are persistently 
consdous of these differences. These are 
real differences. And whatever is real 
being FSUtonal, it cannot but irresitibly follow 
tWe must be some reason behind these 
’ ^|%*®nces., The Jain teachers are at one 
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highly complex and circuitous course of 
development with unerring certainty by 
means of laws and forces of which we are 
totally ignorant: Here too the original 
substantial causes in all the three instances 
are, according to the investigation of Wallace, 
apparently identical; but what is it that 
deitrtntnes one to be a mollusc, another a 
frog and the third one to be a mammal ^ 
The principle of Natural Selection can’t 
explain this amazing phenomena ; nor the 
law of the Struggle for Existence and the 
Survival of the Fittest, however ambiguously 
it might be twisted, can account for it All 
that these can do, is to explain as to how the 
weakest go to the walls ; but not why they 
should They cannot throw any light as 
would explain the causes of differences which 
are evident in the different spheres of evolution 
of organisms. The theory of Special Crea- 
tion, too, cannot account for the differences, 
for that would require the establishment 
of a Deity, which is, as we have seen, an im- 
possibility. Why should one be made a king 
surrounded with all the pleasures the world 
can afford to supply with for his enjoyment 
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these ultimate rudiments having nothing for 
their material cause Updddn, stand by them- 
selves as unresolvable units. And a patieOt 
study of these qltimate units will make it 
clear that they — every one of them — are 
instinct, as it were, with infinite power 
by the virtue of which they are capable 
of being developed in innumerable ways 
through the processes of permutation 
and combination of these four original 
ingredients which form the true character, 
composition and make up of the Universe 
revealed in a diversity of names and forms. 
This diversity of names and forms in smd 
through which the self-existent Universe is 
revealed to us owes its origin to the variety 
in the arrangement and combination of the 
ingredients composing the same But what 
is it really due to ^ The variety in 
the arrangement and combination is due 
to (i) K&l — Time, (2) Swadkdbi — Nature 
t.e. favourable environment, (3) Ntyait— 
Destiny or Necessity, (4) Karma — ^Action 
or motion and (5) Defyama' — Self-asser- 
tion or Effort — the five-fold Determining 
Causes (fnf^ all acting in conjunction 
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Causes of 
diversity ac- 
cording to 
the Jains. 


when — they say that (*) Time (^n^) («) 
External Nature ( ) (*«) Necessity 
(fstsrfir) (<«') Activity and the desire to- 
be-and*to-act ( ) these five co-operating 

constitute the reason which accounts for 
the diversities in Nature. It is these five 
that by co-operating, determine the manner 
and form of the development of the seed 
or the ovum into a tree or an animal 
Indeed it may ring curious to the un- 
accustomed ears who had not had the 
opportunity to peruse and ponder over 
the truths of these philosophical pronounce- 
ments of the Jain teachers regarding th? 
differences and diversities in nature. But in 
order to be able to form a calm judgment on 
the point in question, it is imperative- that 
we should try to g^asp the principle 
inculcated in these our present philosophical 
pronouncements bearing on the point. 

It has been said that summarily speak- 
ing the universe is compound of the four 
primary ingredients vis , Time, Space, Soul 
and Plural. These are resolvable' into 
the minutest of the minute parts which do 
not admit of any further analysis. Now 
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to the soil, the air etc., to the circulation 
of the sap an4 to the chemical action of 
the heat and light— short, to the External 
environment vrhich determine the ^wth. 
This is why it is said that the life of an 
organism depends on the external Nature 
■ whose function is to supply the wants and 
demands of the living organism which 
happens to enter into relations, the con* 
tinuous adjustment of which is called life. 
A living organism is a seat of chemical 
changes divisible into (i) Anabolic or Cons* 
tractive processes in the course of which 
the so called non-living matter is taken 
in and assimilated by the organism from 
without and into (w) CaiaboHc or Disinte- 
grative, destructive processes during which 
living matter or stored*up substances are 
expended. Metabolism ( wrom f is t n ) is but a 
name for these two processes of construction 
and destruction and forms the chief feature of 
a living organism. And the normal growth 
of an organism means normal metabolism 
requiring the supply of food quantitatively 
and qualitatively of the proper kind, the 
laying up of the food within die body 
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with one another on the substance ( ) 
produce changes and variations in ihe 
same, regulate their manner of unfoldment 
and determine ite growth, form and con- 
figuration as well. It is important^ therefore, 
to dwell briefly on the charateristic indica- 
tions ( ) of these five-fold determiiting' 

causes by virtue of which the self-existent 
Universe has been the permanent theatre 
of perpetual changes and diversities — a 
strange array of ever-occurring phenomena 
that bewilders us at every moment and turn 
of our life and thought. 

(1) Time ( ) — to begin with— -is 

an aggregate of one dimension ; of itself 
and from its very nature, it flows on 
uniformly revealing itself as it does in 
relation of sequence and seasons Suc- 
cession being thus the very property of 
time all changes are possible in time only. 

(2) Nature is the natural or Ex- 

ternal Kivironment of a thing or organism. It 
consists of the soil, the air, the water, the heat 
and the light. The growth of a plant may 
be referred to the seed which is the 
substanttal ( ) cause of the plant and 
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must be equal to two right angles clearing 
away everything standing in the way to offer 
It even the least possible resistance. 

4. Kartna means Action or Deed 
done. Revealing itself as it does in the taking 
of the one concomitantly with the leaving of 
the other, it implies a change of relations or 
relative positions which is nothing else than 
motion itself in some form or other. The 
cause of motion or action being the substance 
tiself which by exertion of power produces 
action, operation or Kartna^ the substance or 
the organism itself has to bear the con- 
sequences of its own Karma in any stage 
of its existence, past, present or future And 
this explains the origin of the common 
adage "As you sow, so you reap." 

5. Udyam ( ) — Exertion, assertion 

or effort which is in its simplest form is the 
desire to realise a particular end or idea. 
Sifting analysis of the affairs of the 
world of phenomena in question brings us 
to the "destre-io-be" evident in the form of 
exertion or assertion as the supreme reason 
for all existences. It is the desire-to be, 
to exist distinct and separate from what 
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and regular chemical transformation of the 
tissues and the preparation of the effetie pro- 
ducts which have to be given out It is thus 
clear that the External Nature 
stands to supply the needs, demands and re- 
quirements of the otg^nism for its pioper 
nourishment and normal growth. If she in 
any way fail to supply what is demanded of 
her by the organism, the latter deteriorates 
and becomes weak to carry on the struggle, 
to cope with the undesirable forces and 
elements, or to propagate species and thus 
goes to the walls in the long run. 

3, Ntyait (tsiqffT) means, Fate or 
}) Destiny Destiny. According to some school of 
thought. It means Divine Decree which 
must come to pass to bear its command 
over our thoughts and activities. Thus inter- 
preted, it takes away from us all the moral 
responsibility which lies only in our option of 
doing a thing, and not in compulsion. But 
in Jain philosophy, however, the term Niyatt 
signifying ‘Necessity’ is described as the con- 
catenation of causes whence all things must 
necessarily follow as the four follows from 
two plus two or as three angles of a triangle 
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and phenomena. To illustrate for a more 
thorough grasp of the point at issue as to 
how these t^ermming causes and conditions 
co-operate in bringing about the countless 
differences and diversities in the processes of 
the compound evolution let us take the case 
of a huge tree developing from its own 
seed. 

We have already stated that every 
thing in the universe is surcharged with 
infinite powers of developing itself after 
its own type So also is the case with the 
seed.' The seed of a particular tree is also 
instinct with infinite powers of developing 
Itself so much so that the huge form of the 
tree together with its bark, branches, twigs, 
leaves, flowers and fruits in the course of 
time, lie hidden in a potential state of exis- 
tence in the seed. The protoplasm which 
ultimately developes into the seed bdng the 
substantial cause, it changes and transforms 
itself into the seed and ultimately into the 
tree by the help of such causes, and condi- 
tions as time, nature and the like— -which 
determine its manner and growth of develop- 
ment. On dose examination of the seed we 
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it is not; that is evidently the cause of 
of the world of distinctions and forms. If 

Thepleasoie 

to-be or not it is askcd wliat was the root cause of the 

to-be 

organism coming into existence, we must 
reply, ^'Itself I Who was the creator of 
the being Itself ^ is the ready answer 
we have to make in response to the question. 
Itself is its own object and itself aAone is its 
reason for existence. And, therefore, it 
has been well said that all the true reasons 
and transcendant motives a man can assign 
for the way in which he acts can be ren- 
dered into the simple formula "in that 
was nty pleasure,” And likewise is the 
case with the wherefore of the other things 
and beings. The highest philosophy brings 
us no other reply beings and worlds are 
because it was their pleasure- to- be. To-be 
or not-to-be is but a matter of option for self- 
assertion, or otherwise wherein lies deep the 

primordial root of all responsibility. 

Now Time ( mwi ), the External Nature 
Necessity (fsiaftr), Action"(W). 
Exertion ( ) whose natures have been 

just discussed in brief, speak for the differ- 
ences and diversities in the world of forms 
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So we see the seed has the potency to 

develop itself into a tree jffter its own type, „ 

Causes and 

but it has to wait for the proper — the f “ 

arrival of the season which might be the 
rainy one. The season is there but the 
seed must be planted in the soil with such 
other natural environment as would allow 
a reasonable circulation of the sap and 
chemical option of heat and light and 
would as be well able to supply the requi- 
sitions of the seed. 

Again, granted that the time, the external 
nature, the necessity — all the three are 
present, the seed, if not planted by some 
body, does not fall on earth by the virtue 
of its own exertion and weight, making 
ail the necessary transformations thereby 
impossible. 

Then, again, though the season is there 
and the seed too has been planted in the 
desirable soil with favourable environment, 
yet the seed will not grow into the tree of 
such and such bulk and configuration for 
the manifestation of which it has the 
potency unless there be the concatenation 
of the causes and conditions which is but 
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find that the granular protoplasmic particles 
— the contents of the outer shell, the cuticle, 
which holds together the granules in a parti- 
cular combination is all through uniform both 
in texture and chemical 'composition without 
any difference and differentiation between 
its parts in the primary stage of its being 
If you crush the seed so instinct with the 
potency of development, it will not bud forth 
and why not There are the component 
parts of the seed — the granules not an 
atom of which has been lost in any way. 
Why Would it not then develop into a tree 
The answer is simple enough and we need 
not travel far to look for it. The seed is 
the seed under a particular arrangement 
and disposition of its constituent elements 
and as such it is the substantial cause having 
the potency of developing itself into a tree 
of its own type, if only the determining causes 
conjoin with one another to help its growth. 
But the crushing of the seed interferes 
with the relative disposition and arrange- 
ment of its constituent elements and thus 
has rendered it impossible for the five-fold 
determining causes to act on the seed. 
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ences of the two-fold nature — Imer and 
'OuUr. X'BWWTO) The seed is the tnner 
‘nature of the tree where aa the onto' 
nature coniprises the soil, the water, 
-the heat, the light, and the air. The 
/seed has the potency .to develop into 
'a-, tree and it is only the outer nature 
that stands as a help to the seed in 
the exertion of its .latent powers for its 
proper development into a tree, but this 
outer nature is almost the same to all the 
’different trees. The real difference, therefore, 

I 

lies in the inner natures' of the different 
trees i. e. in the seeds. And the same 
old question comes round yet, Whence is 
this- difference? If it is said in reply 
that the difference is due to the difference 
in the relative disposition of the particles 
constituting the two seeds, then the 
difference is only explained by another 
difference which tantamounts to explmning 
by •¥’ both of which are unknown 
quantities and therefore the second difference 
again hi» yet to be inquired into. Science 
stops short here She does not know. The 
mystery,' though pushed back, remmns un- 
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another name for ‘Necessity’ that operates 
irresistibly. 

The seed fructifies, as is often observ- 

of the seed sprout forth into a tree 

into a tree of indentical with the parent one and bearing 

itsparent ^ ° 

•ype» leaves and flowers and fruits or seeds of 

the same size, taste, colour, beauty and 
grandeur of the tree whereof the seed was 
born And why Surely these are the effects 
of karma of the seed in one or the other 
periods or stages of its existence and it is 
due to this very kartfta even done m some 
time past, that the seed has come to be ,a 
seed of this and not of another organism. 

To enter a bit more into details as to 
the causality of kamta in bringing about the 
phenominal diversities and differences, the 
existence of various kinds of vegetable 
organisms all around us, is undeniable. In 
the organic world, it is but a truism to say 
t baf the like produces the like. The mangoe 
seed will develop into a mangoe tree and to 
nothing else. So with the other kinds of 
seeds. Now in the processes of metabolism 
every living organism grows and undergoes 
through the adjusting and regulating influ- 
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^ ' t ^ 

mn to lake recourse to the Law of Karma 
to, explain the causes of differentiations and 
differences hs manifest in their combinations 

I ' ^ 

and subsequent variations. The granules 
of protoplasm were registered with impres' 
sions of' the acts and deeds they have ddne 
,in their past lives whereof they have deve- 
loped a Idnd of disposition or tendency 
toitiards each other under the influences of 
which they havd come to the existing forms 
of combination making up the different 
'Inner Natures’ in the different species of trdfes 
■ and other organic bmngs. Or what else is 
there to explain the diversities of Nature ? 
Thqr can’t be explmned as her mere freaks or 
as fortuitous concourse of what is invariably 
conditional —a fact which is but a visible 
contradiction and negation of the chance- 
h3rpothesis ; nor can they come out of 
nothing, for, we are unable on the one 
. hand to conceive nothing becoming some- 
thing or on the other something nothing. 
It being dius impossible to establish in 
fliought a relation between something and 
wthmg, we cannot but deduce thereof the 
indestructibility of matter ipadgat) and conti- 
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altered. However may a Lamarck take 
^ . recourse to the principles of conservation 

Biology tniB- ^ 

ses the mark (Heredity) and progression (Adaptation) and 

touch upon the struggle of each against all , 
or a Darwin may twist and stretch his so 
called principle of Natural Selection to show 
the Origin of Species and the Descent of Man 
or however may a Spencer write volumes on 
the interpretations of the Law of the Survi- 
val of the Fittest through the processes 
of which the weakest go to the walls, 
or to explain the onsurmountable gaps m 
the gradations of the organic beings— 
vegetable or animal or however may a 
Haeckel knock his brains out to find out 
the missing links in the ever-evolving 
chain of organic evolutions from Mottera 
to Man, the present and the last ex- 
pression of the organism of the highest 
type. Biology only misses the mark and 
beats about the bush when she says that 
protoplasms are alike and identical but 
does not assign any reason for their subse- 
quent differentiations and varia|ions. And 
years afterwards she will have to admit 
that there is no other alternative course 
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Jainiim sttlca no roon {or ui cxtra-nunJant Goi— 

Lt^Iaea and Na^laon — 'Tlie idea ta not aingular in 
India— -Yet tlie Jaina aw not defendant on any 
AlUmiglity Ruler atending in tiw witliout— Dr- Beae 
and tlie Su^r-^liyiieal Powers — Spaxetr and S^nosa— 

"Tertinm Quid” natuw o£ tlie Power —Tie Coaleaeenee 
tlieae ^wcw in different lain^ on 'the attainment of 
“Nirvan" ia die idea a£ die God-lead of die Jaina. 

In the last chapter on the compound Evo* 

lution and the Law of Umversal Causation, it 

has been made clear as to how from the stand- 

, No necea- 

pointofphenomenaliVOT«theuniverseisever ^ 

extramun- 
changing and. transitory, and how from the ^*"***'>^ 

stand-point of Noumenal Naj/a according to 
which the universe is taken as one undivided 
whole of inter-related reals, it is self-exis- 
tent and permanent We have also seen that 
because it is self-existent 'and permanent, 
therefore, it is not an effect of some anterior 
cause working from behind the universe , 
and further that the diversities and differ- 
ences in the world of phenomena and forms 
owe -their existences to the operation of 
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nuity of motion— Other determi- 
nant conditions being there, it is the conti- 
nuity of ‘karma that explains why the pro- 
perties of a molecule of urea -and that of 
c}ranate of ammonia are different, though 
they are composed of the same number of 
chemical elements and it is also this conti- 
nuity of ‘karma, that accounts for the develop- 
ment of the diverse forms of a mollusc, 
a frog and a mammal though arising from 
apparent^ identical primitive cells. 
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Emperor Napoleon, the latter remarked, “M. 
Laplace, they tell me, you have written this 
large book on the System of Universe, and 
you have never mentioned its Creator”. 
Whereupon M. Laplace drew himself up 
and answered bluntly, “Sir I had no need of 
any such hypothesis.” And this piece of 
dialogue between the two greatest minds 
of the Eighteenth century, does not strike 
singular in India, and the reason is that 
from the time when Greece and Rome, 
those cradles of western civilization, were 
still steeped in profound ignorance , nay, 
from long before the pyramids of Egypt 
had raised their hoary heads to have a 
look down upon the valleys of the Nile, 
such doctrines which do not find any rhyme 
or reason or necessity to call In the existence 
of the so-called Diety have been in vogue 
in India. The followers of the Numerical 
philosophy of India- The S&mhhya School 
of thought— not only do not postulate any 
such Divine being but make a definite pro- 
nouncement to the effect that "God is not in 
existence , because of the want of all manner 
of evidence.” Nor the Mim&nsitka atheists 
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the Bve-fo]d' detenninant causes such as 
Time, External Nature, and the like. 
Such being the trend of thought and pro- 
gressive retiocination, the Jain philosophy 
leaves no room whatsoever for an iron- 
willed capricious God in the Jain scheme of 

To posit God 

IS to conceal the universe. The Jains hold that a correct 

Ignorance 

unaware of understanding, according to the teaching of 
Victors, of the true principles of causality 
and phenomenology, dispenses with the 
necessity of any divine interventiom in the 
affairs of the world. They are of opinion 
that the very attempt to posit an all-ruling 
extra-mundane God is^ to conceal the igno- 
rance of the true principles of causality 
under a pomp of delusive reasonings— an 
ignorance unware of itself. 

Such a doctrine may indeed strike 

Laplace and ctirious and atheistic to the adherents of 

Negoieon on various European schools of Monotheists 
and to other doctors of Divinity so as to 
give them a rude shaking But there is 
no help to it. Truth must be told. When 
Laplace, the world-renowned French scientist 
went to make a formal presentation of 
his famous work to the world-conquering 
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who can curve out paths for ourselves here 
and herein-after both for enjoyment of 
pleasures and emancipation of out* souls by 
our own will and exertion. 

Here-in-before we have fairly dis- 
cussed what sort of God we do not believe 
in , we have seen there what it is not. We 
shall see now what He is to us as taught by 
the Jain Teachers 

According to the Jain philosophy the 
universe is not a fortuitous concourse of dead, t i, e jam 
dull matter (ptidgal) only ; for that would head 
mean crude matenalism which Jainism does 
not allow. The Victors say that the series 
of changes as presented by the organic and 
inorganic woilds, show, as has been recently 
demonstrated by Dr. J. C Bose, that in addi- 
tion to the dead dull pa^al-msxier, there is 
superphysical both in the living 
and in the so-called non-living When this 
something superphysical departs from the 
constitution of the living and the so-called 
non-living, we say it is dead by which we 
mean that it does not respond. Experiments 
have shown that like plants and animals, 
a piece of metal responds in a like manner, 
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yield an inch in their astute denial of an 
omnipotent extra-mudane God. The Ch&f- 
v&ka materialists openly and avowedly teach 
and preach that there is not only no God 
but there is no soul at all for the so-called 
redemption of which one should toil and moil 
all the day and night forsaking all pleasures 
of life and thought 

One might well venture to remark here 
jainl athe- these schools being more or less 

ISIS No atheistic, are the Jams too atheists of 
similar type ? ‘No', is the emphatic answer, 
we have to offer to the equirers The Jains 
do believe in a God after their own way of 
thinking — a belief which is in And through 
saturated with all the vigour and strength df 
life. It does not make us dependant on ‘ any 
Almighty RUler for 6ur being and beatitude 
here or hereinafter It does not cast us 
into the ' moulds of those weaklings who 
love to ' crebp' with a quivering prayer on 
their lips to the silent doors of die Deity , 
nor of those who crawl,’ beating breast at 
every step before his fictitious feet or figure 
to adore Rathei it makes us feel that we 
are independent autonomous individuals 
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Now that (call it soul, spirit, superphysi- 
cal something or by any other name you 
like) by the departure of which the living 
becomes dead is of the highest spiritual 
essence and is common to all. The manifes- 
tation of this divine principle may differ 
in different living beings but the collective 
idea derived from such observations as of 
this something inherent in the living and 
in the so-called non-living, is called God. 
According to the Jains there are energies 
present both in the material and dynamic 
worlds Living apart the material or mental 
energies, the spiritual ones as a whole is God 
giving materiality, mentality and substantiality 
to all things and beings 

The Ultimate Spiritual Power, often 
called by Spencer, as Primal Energy, forming 
the last limit of the knowables, reveals itself, 
in various forms and with varying degrees 
of perfection in different grades of being 
The universe with all its bewildering mani- 
festation, IS nothing but the revelation of this 
Ultimate Power or Energy. This is by its 
nature a feritum qtetd being matter conscious 
only when it reveals itself through a senti- 
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if suitably influenced. But when ^'killed 
by poison,” like the plant or animal, it does 
not respond. European thinkers and bio- 
logists have so far assigned the presence 
'Vital Force’ of a separate 'vital force' in the physical 
Bose’ssuper- phenomenon connected with the living 
l^omr. organism. In place of any real explanation, 
a hypothetical nomenclature was used either 
to explain away or to clothe in a greater 
mystery the most complex phenomena 
that we ever come across. From this posi- 
tion with its assumption of superphysi- 
cal character of response, it is clear that 
on the discovery by Dr. J. C. Bose, the 
most renowned Bengalee scientist of the 
day. of similar effects in inorganic subs- 
tances, the necessity of theoretically main- 
taining such Dualism in Nature, must fall 
to the ground. There is, therefore, not any 
unknown arbitrary vttal force as Physio- 
logists have taught us to suppose but 
a law, the working of which, knows no 
change, nor any deviation , but which, as 
the Victors hold, acts uniformly from within 
throughout the inorganic and the organic 
worlds. 
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our lives sublime.* By following the foot- 
prints on the sands of dme of the Ideal 
Tirthankaras who were real heroes, pure and 
free, who attained to omniscience and quie- 
tude, Nirvdna, by the dissipation of their 
karma, we shall be able to' raise ourselves 
from the mires of the world and to attain 
to Nirvan by a like dissipation of our own 
karma and by freeing ourselves from the 
eighteen blemishes that inevitably lead 
ultimately to ominiscience, the next door to 
NtrvAnam. 
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ent organism, and remains unconscious so 
long its embodiment is the sentient one. 
This is the. Primery Reality from which other 
realities owe their existence and this is the 
sap which supports every thing what we call 
real. The same or allied thought is 
expressed also by Benedict Spinoza when 
he says that mind and matter are but two 
among infinite aspects of the Ultimate Reality 
which can neither be designated as material 
or psychical in the sense of being conscious. 

God is, in short, the coalescence of this 
spiritual principle emancipated from the 
bondages of matter in all its punty, per- 
fection, freedom and blessedness They 
do us wrong when they say that we are 
agnostics ; for we worship this Supreme 
Essence. — the Ideal of all of life and 
thought. We bow down to this Ideal, 
because we desire to realize the Ideal in 
every acts of our life and thought. We 
worship the Tirtbankaras, the pure and 
perfect souls, merely for the sake of their 
purity and perfection ; but not for the 
expectation of any reward in return. ‘Lives 
of great men remind us that we can make 
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higher unity without losing the traces of 
their individuality in the same ^ What 
is the naure of this soul-substance ? Is it a 
spark from the anvil of the Blacksmith, 
a bye-product of matter of the Physicist, 
the nascent or the just-born of the Chemists ? 
The C&drvAka school of thought teaches 
that there is no plausible reason and evi- 
dence to demonstrate the existence of 
soul as something distinct and separate from 
matter and material forces , for consciousness 
which is a quality of the soul-substance 
is but the resultant of the concussion of 
the brain-matter. Just as liver secrets bile 
so brain produces consciousness This 
phenomenon of matter and material powers 
which is characterised by consciousness 
in different forms tn the living and 
the so-called non-living, is soul for 
which reason, we often take recourse to 
such forms of expressions as consist in 
saying in our common parlance that the 
plant lives, the brute lives and feels, and 
the man lives, feels and thinks. It is 
thus evident that more the subtle is the 
organic mechanism, by far the more clear 
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CHAPTER XVI 1. 

SOUL. 

Sou1« uJ du Go^Iicaj~Matcrialifhe eonee^ttoB ei 
Soul — A Ityt'^roJuet of natter —Eaitam and Wcitem 
natarialim eom^areJ~ Cliarval and Hatlcel anc 
Guardian, die laoialiit — Coemelo^ieal and Moral difS- 
eultiei involved in Materialiem-~ Admeiioni Iiy Huxley, 
S^neer and Darwin— Tkc Jain eonec^tton of Spirit 
and Matter— Tteir Correlativity — Pradediaa-Parti or 
SouLunitf. — Coneeioue effulgence fom tlie e^rituil 
eeaenee of tlie Soul, — Soul'a eonititutional freedom— Iti 
Tranimigration tlMugli die gradcc of'Senaar and 
Emanei^ation, 

While dealing with our conception of 
Soul and ®®®" individual 

soul, when it becomes free from all taints 
and blemishes, reaches perfection charac- 
terised by omniscience and realizes itself 
as a self-conscious spirit of the nature of 
all-delight, distinct and separate from other 
than itself, it becomes God. 

But what is" this soul whch is thus poten- 
^ tiallv divine and attians to God-head, He 

Conceptions ^ 

of Soni being no other than the coalesence of the pure 

and free self-conscious spirits existing in a 
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seems to receive additional support from 
the researches in Biology by some of the 
master>minds of the west. In summini^ 
up his ‘Last Words on Evolution, Earnst 
Haeckel says, “the very interesting and 
important phenomena of impregnation 
have only been known to us in details for 
thirty years. It has been conclusively 
shown after a number of detailed investi- 
gation that the individual development of 
the embryo from the stem-cell or fertilised 
ovum is controlled by the same laws in 
all causes. ♦ , * * One import- 

ant result of these modern discoveries, was 
the phenomena given to one fact that' the 
personal soul hais a degmtng of existence 
and that we can determine .the precise 
moment in which this takes place ; it is 
when the parent cells, the ovum and the 
spermataizoon, . coalesce, • Hence what we 
call the soul of man, or animad,(/h» not 
preststed , but begins • its career at the 
moment of impregnation. It is bound up 
with the chemical constitution of the plasm 
which IS the vehicle of heredity in the 
nucleus of the maternal ovum and the 
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is the manifestation of the forms of this 
bye-product of matter and material forces 
revealing as these do in the phenomenon of 
consciousness which is otherwise called by 
the name of soul or Atmait. Just as 
lightning flashes across the horizon from 
the action and interaction of the stored-up 
energies and powers in the etherial space 
of the sky, so the consciousness flashes 
across the so-called mental horizon wherein 
matter and material energies are stored 
up in their most subde character. 
Such being the attitude of mind of the 
followers of the system of ChSrv&ka 
philosophy towards the soul, they say 
it is not the soul chat is immortal ;■ but 
the deeds done by the mighty minds that 
are imperishable and immortal In the moral 
as well as in physical world, the great ones 
only immortalise themselves by their great 
achievements, but their souls die and cease to 
be with them at the death and dissolution of 
the organisms wherein they appear to be 
encased as it were. 

This denial by the Ch&fv&kas of the 
different entity and immortality of the soul 
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But to return to the Materialistic hypo* 
thesis of the modern scientists and biO' 
legists of the west, we can well say without 
the slightest fear of contradiction that it is 
but the revised echoe of the Ck&roika 
School of Indian Thought. So much so that 
even the very spirit of the moral doctrine 
which the followers of that ancient sage 
Ch&rv&ka or Brihaspati openly and avow- 
edly reached and -preached for the regula- 
tion of the activities of man so far his 
moral nature is concerned, persists in the 
notable declarations which M. Emile de 
Girardian laid down not merely as his own 
creed but as that of the vast majority of his 
socialistic countryman Gtrardkn's. pointed 
aphorisms are , — 

{t) That the world exists fcO* itself and 
of Itself solely. 

(ii) That the man has no original sin 
to ransom 

(fit) That he bears about him memory 
and reason as flame bears in it heat and 
light 

(tv) That^e lives again in the flesh 
only in the child that he begets. 
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paternal sperniatazoon. One eantioi see how a 
being that has thus a beginning of eseistence 
liato-im- aftefwards prbve to be immortal'* 
mOTtBli^* (The italics are ours ;). Such is the idea 
of the soul and its immortality according 
to the researches of Modern science in the 
west ; but there is nothing new in it. The 
idea such an origin and nature of the 
soul is traceable as far back as Plato’s time 
and since ‘to the pure, all things are pure’, it 
will not be labour lost to inform our readers, 
by the way, that the most famous lines,’ 

“All things by a law divine 
in one another’s being mingle” 
in Shelley’s 'Love Philosophy contain an 
unmistakable reference to the- passage of 
Platoe’s Symposium which Shelley himself 
translates as folbws (see Shelley’s Prose 
Works, Ed. R. H. Shepherd, Vo, II, p. 9S) * 

««The intercourse of the male and the 

fediale in generation, a divine work, through 
pregnancy and production, it were some, 
thing immortal in mortality.” Similar 
ideas occur also, it would be interesting 
to note, in the conduding portons of the 
■BrihaMra.^o of the Hindu,. 
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the lowei instincts and propagation of species. 

Man has a moral nature and possesses 
a soul to save and a conscience as well 
by the virtue of which he is enabled often- 
times to subdue, nay sacrifice himself for the Moral 
progress of thought, culture and humanity. 

If lives were but bubbles that break at every 
breeze, why should we not make the best 
use of the short span of life, we have at 
our disposal by drawing our sharp knives 
from your ear to ear for the satisfaction of 
our own interests and instincts What 
bar is there against our doing this > But, 
as we often see, they do not do it always 
and invariably They organize society 
and live m it for the common weal and 
progress Not only they are often found 
to subdue their own personal or communal 
inteiests ,,but they sacrifice themselves at the 
sacred alter of humanity for progress and per- 
fection. And these and the like ideas and 
ideals are not compatible with the gladiatorial 
theory of life and living as measured by the 
standard of crude materialistic hypothesis 
either of the Ckdrvdka school or of Darwinian 
thought and culture. 

m 
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Besides the above moral difficulties 

Psychoiogi psychological diffi- 

ties culties of the gravest character involved in 

the very philosophy of tnaterialism whereon 
these de-humanising moral codes are based. 
To cite only a few of them here, it is admitted 
on all hands that all phenomena of matter 
and material energies are modes of motion. 
But consciousness in and through which soul 
reveals itself is not a mode of motion, and 
hence consciousness cannot be a bye-product 
of matter and meterial forces. Again, the 
presence of consciousness does indeed make a 
great difference to the working of the 
organism. It is mind that controls the 
organism and life-work could not be the 
same if conscionsness were to cease^to be in 
it. The monumental works of a genius 
are produced by a hyperphysical power 
infinitely superior to and higher than the 
forces accruing from the rushings to and 
fro and collisions and frictions of the cells 
and ganglions and molecules or other matter 
contained in the human skul. 

These and similar numberless difficulties 
are involved in the Materialistic concep- 
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tion as to the origin of conscionsness for 
which reason Huxley aptly remarks in his 
'Physical Basis of Life,’ “I individually am no 
materealist ; but on the other hand I believe 
materialism to involve grave philosophical 
errors.” "And-materialistic”, writes Spencer 
in his Essays, "my own view is • « 

I agree entirely with Mr. Martineau in 
repudiating •the materialistic interpretation 
as utterly futile,” Darwin enquires, “Is there 
a fact or a shadow of fact supporting the 
belief that these elements acted on only 
by known forces could produce living exis- 
tence ? At present it is to us absolutely 

* 

inconceivable ” 

Such and similar other passages might 
be gleaned in numbers from the pages of 
the works of other scientific minds of position 
and authority to show that materialism fails 
to dive deep into the metaphysics of things 
and &thom the underlying mysteries, unless 
it admits of the existence of a super-physical 
principle by the virtue of which the atoms 
and molecules combine and work, ac- 
cording to the inviolable law of karma, so as 
to present to us the bewildering phenomenal 

•*75 
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activities of nature. And this superphysical 

No hard op- „ • i , r r / 

position be- pnncipie IS our soul-substance. But such 
tween spint , . . 

and matter, an admission of the soul-substance as 
distinct and apart from dead dull fnidgal 
involves dualism of spirit and matter 
— Jiva ( ^ ) and Ajiva ( ). Indeed. 

It does involve, for spirit is as seif-existent 
reality as matter itself is. But the Jams 
say there is no hard opposition between 
them as would render them incapable of 
being united in such manner as we find 
in the case of milk and ' water For the 
attributes of matter are not absolutely con- 
tradictory to the attributes of the soul 
Matter is only matter in relation to what 
is not mattei i. e., spirit and so is the ease 
with the spirit itself, and thus there being an 
organic unity between the two, they stand to 
each other in relation of object and subject 
in as much as if there were any absolute dis- 
tinction between them, a distinction which by 
its very nature would be self-contradictory, 
it would cut off all connection between the 
things it distinguished. It would annihilate 
the relation implied in the distinction itself. 
An absolute difference, teach the Victors, is 
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something which cannot exist within the 
intelligible world and the thought which 
attempts to fix such a difference is uncons- 
cious of its own meaning. Thus there is no 
reason why these two would not enter into 
relation with each other “ Body and soul ", 
to talk in the language of Young, "are 
like the peevish man and wife, united jais, 
yet loath to part.” Then, again, we often 
find ourselves placed in so very uncongienial 
circumstances that do not suit our constitution 
at all, and from which, in consequence, we 
necessarily try to extricate ourselves The 
sooner we do it, the better for us So is the 
case with the soul However mysteriously 
and inconveniently it might have got into the 
granules of plasms yet the fact is that it is 
there We may not see it with our eyes 
or feel it with the other senses But what 
of that ^ Consituted as we are, do we see 
force ^ All that we know of, is motion in 
and through which both matter and force 
reveal themselves to us So mysteriously 
subtle is this soul-substance in essence, so 
abstrusely abstract is the idea we can have 
thereof that it has been taught as belonging 
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to the regions of the un-extended which 
accounts for the plurality of its existence 
The conception of pudgal-Tas.VLex is that 
it has weight and fills up space , but the 
essence of the soul is conceived in self- 
consciousness absolutely devoid of any tinge 
of materiality whatsoever. The soul being 
as such it is according to our philosophy a 
self-existent ultimate reality without beginning 
and end Bereft of all colour, taste, smell and 
touch. It is metaphysically formless though 
it takes on the form of that wherein it 
happens to dwell by virtue of its own Karnta. 
Like the vacuous space it has innumerable 
pradeshas. By Pradeshas are meant the 
minutest parts, the soul-units, which do not 
admit of futher psychological analysis. These 
indivisible parts of the soul or soul-units 
which are infinite in number are all alike in 
essence for which reason the soul is said 
to be characterised by unity with a difference. 
They are essentially of the nature of consci- 
ous effulgence which seems to have been 
put out, as it were, by the super-imposition of 
the Karma matter on the various parts of 
the soul, just as a mirror becomes clouded 
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with dusts Tailing on it and appears non- 
reflecting in consequence This soul- ^ ^ 

substance of the Jains, is not a single Sans4r. 
all pervading reality without a second oT 
its kind to stand by it. There is an infinity 
of these souls. And though true it is that an 
infinite number of these has become free from 
the turmoils of the world , yet there remains 
an infinite number struggling for freedom , 
for, if infinity is taken from infinity the 
remainder is infinity itself. It is these 

souls in plasms that lie scattered in every 
nook and comer of the universe and each 
is the doer of good or bad deeds to reap 
the consequences of which each takes to the 
repetition of births and deaths according 
to the merits of its own karnta and thus 
traverses through the various grades of 
Satns&r, Heaven, Hell or pargatory or ulti- 
mately releases itself from the fetters of 
bondage by the dissipation of its own karma 
whereupon it becomes pure and perfect and 
fixed as it were in the regions of Abike. 

Thus we see as a reality the soul has 
no beginning nor end : but viewed with the 
light of its own states or grades of existence, 
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It has a beginning and an end, and herein 
lies the reason why the soul is stated 
to be both with and without form So long 
it has to go round and round through the 
repetition of births and deaths it has a form. 
But viewed with the light of bliss and 
beatitude which it attains to by being 
freed from hirma, it has no form For, if on 
the one hand, the soul is to have a form by 
the virtue of its own, then it cannot but be 
dull insentient matter-puajal devoid of all 
consciousness and intelligence ('gT’f 
or ) , on the other hand, if it be abso- 
lutely formless then by the virtue of its being 
free from all activities too 
bondage and freedom would become incom- 
patible with Its own nature and Sans&r too 
would be impossible and there would, there- 
fore, be no necessity for teachers to impart 
instructions on the real nature of the soul nor 
for sciptufes enjoining duties which are 
required to be performed for the attainment 
of Sh&iiiafn. 



CHAPTER XVII 1 
THE KARMA PHENOMENOLOGY. 


Conitttutional Freedom and Divinity ol tke Soul— 
‘Karma and Soul— How could Soul get enfettered in 
tke Ckaini of ‘Karma’ — DiHercnt Tkeonei aa to tke 
Relation ketween Soul and ‘Karma* — Law of ‘Kaima 
and Rc'kirtk— Tke Baau of tke Jam £tkiea~ Heredity 
cannot cxjilain diHercncea ketween Organiama— Heredity 
and ‘Karma’ 

In the last chapter we have dwelt on 
soul or jiaa as an eternal self existent reality 
We have seen also that soul is the cogitative 
substance in the living world and that it 
has ever been trying to break off its adaman* 
tine chains of kamia which binds it down 
to the mires of the world. From the fact 
that it has been incessantly struggling to free 
itself from the shackels of karma, that it has 
been ever striving to attain to Divinity 
by becoming pure and perfect through the 
dissipation of its own karma, we understand 
It to be constitutionally free and potentially 
divine And here it may be question, why 
what IS constitutionally free and potentially 
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pure and divine came to be chained down 
to the mires of the world. Soul being but a 
self-existent reality from all eternity must 
be existing fiom periods prior to jtve^s 
karma. How then what is of subsequent 
growth can affect the soul which is consti- 
tutionally fiee, pure and formless 

To this the Jain Teachers say that such a 
question as the present one cannot even be 
raised Karma is a phenomenon in time ; 
but soul stands far above time and causation, 
and until we can logically formulajte the ques- 
tion, we cannot reasonably look for an answer 
to the same. When clearly put^ it stands 
thus, - How, what is above time and causation 
came down into the meshes of relativity of the 
cause and effect ^ How what is uncaused and 
increat came to be caused and created as it 
were ’ How what is ti uly pure and free became 
impuie and fettered ’ How what is essentially 
divine forsook its very nature * Constituted 
as we are, we cannot answer this question 
We think and we think in relations So it 
IS impossible for us to think of what stands 
above all relations or causes and conditions. 
Is It not.absurd to enquire as to how the 
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Absolute became Relative or how tlie Un- 
caused came to be caused as it were ’ This 
is why the Jain Philosophy vehemently 
objects to the raising of such purile questions 
But yet the fact is there and we cannot 
deny it. The soul lies there fettered in the 
plasms subject to causes and conditions, to 
the law of karma by the virtue of which 
it is forced, as it were, to travel through the 
various grades of Sansir. And how are we 
to account for this ^ If karma be posterior 
to soul which is pure and perfect and which, 
in consequence, has nothing to do or perform, 
how would It come to perform kanna"* 
Hence karma cannot be taken as posterior to 
feoul. Nor can we take karma as something 
anterior to soul , for in that case it would 
come to be interpreted as the product of 
karma ; but the characteristic indications of 
the soul as taught in our philosophy show 
nothing as such It is not a compound of any 
ingredients standing for the substantial 
cause of the soul which is self-existent, 
and, as we have seen, has no begming nor 
end so far it is concerned as a metaphysi- 
cal entity. Then, again, the soul is formless 
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tilers IS 110 functional nctivity of the ng'ent 
S no manufacturing of what is formless, 

t^he Therefore karnut cannot be anterior to 
soul which is but a simple and formless 
cogitative substance. If it is contended as 
a third alternative position that both 
the soul and kamta came into existence 
at one and the same time, then it would lead 
to the difficulty of explaining which would 
lead whom — there being no subject in 
relation to an object. And such being the 
position the soul cannot suffer under the 
consequences of kamta which being co- 
eternal with the soul has, like the latter 
also, nothing to stand for its substantial 
cause. We cannot hold that their Creator 
stands for the substatfital cause as well 
as for the determinant cause to bring about 
the existence of soul and karma , for it 
would involve the difficulty of explaining 
as to where was God, the Creator, when 
these were not. If it is remarked that 
there was neither merit nor demerit in the 
begining of things, save and except the soul 
which IS of the nature of existence, conscious- 
aiid bliss, it becomes difficult again to 
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explain the various diversities in the 
phenomenal world — the causes being absent 
thereof 

All these positions being thus untenable, 
the Jains hold that both the soul and harota Sonl and 

Karma 

stand to each other in relations of pheno- s t a n d lo 
menal conjunction, the continuity of which 
is without beginning in tlie sense of un- 
broken series or succession in time {mAdt 
apasch&tmpurvt sontyog apravAhasantaan^ta). 

And such is the ocean of soats&r whereon 
tumuliuous waves variously swelling in 
names and forms come one after the other 
and break off dashing against weight of the 
adamantine chain of the phenomenal law of 
karma causation SansAr is thus subject 
to the laws of causes and conditions, to the 
laws of karma and omnipresent is the effect 
thereof in the phenomenal universe It is 
mete here to note that suffering is not limited 
to the human world only, but spreads 
over all the abodes of existence , such, 
as Hell {^laroE^, the World of the goblins 
(Pretahke), Life among the brute-class 
iTtryaktyont], the World of demons (Astira- 
hka) and the World of Gods (Devalokd) 
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It IS kartua — ^the abiding consequences of 
our own actions — which subject us to 
revolve round the wheel of births and deaths 
through all these stages of existence Our 
present state of being is not an allotment of 
a power working upon us from without, but 
rather is the consequence of our own 
deeds done in the past, either in the present 
or in our previous lives or stages of exis- 
tence. Whatever happens is the effect of 
some anterior causes and conditions and 
whatever one reaps, is nothing but the 
harvest of what one had previously sown. 
This is the key-stone supporting the 
grand edifice our ethics which declares 
the dignity and equality of all souls in any 
form of their existences and teaches as well 
that every soul stands erect and independent 
of the so-called inscruuble will and power 
of any superior Being to whose silent doors 
we need not creep for the gratification of our 
de'Sires and ambitions, nor need we crawl 
weeping and moaning witb.a view of purging 
our souls of sins and iniquities of our own 
make by Hie grace The Jain e*to based 
„ j, is on this automatic law of 
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pheiioDienology, teaches that we are the 
makers and moulders of our own fate, and 
infuses life, strength and vigour by awaking 
in us our high sense of moral obligation 
and responsibility — the fountain-head of all 
virtuous deeds. 

Now what is this kartna on the pheno- 
menology of which the whole of the Jam 
ethics IS based. Etymologically it ttfeans 
action or deed But as a philosophical 
terminology, it signifies not only — action 
but the crystalised effect as well of the actum 
m so far it modifies the futurity of the doer 
even beyond death and moulding his career 
to a great extent in the subsequent states 
of his existence. A close examination, for 
instance, of the appearance of man, of the 
anthropoid ape and of the bat, from almost 
identical embryos, will make it clear as to 
what we mean and understand by the 
operation of the Law of Karma in its most 
general signification. 

The embryos of the above named organ- 
isms are identical in structuie and compo- 
sition. Hence the enfbryo of the bat ought 
to develop into a man But it does not 
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happen And why ? Because of the differ- 
ence of ‘heredity,’ as they say, which is the 
conservative principle accounting for the 
comparative persistency of the type of the 
organism. But the validity of this principle 
of transmission into the offsprings, is still 
open to question. 

Why is it that the children of the same 
parent show marked dissim larities to their 
parents and to one another ’ Why do the 
twins develop dissimilar characters and 
possess irreconciliable tastes and tendencies, 
though coming almost at the same time, from 
the same stalk and nurtured and brought up 
with the same care and affection under similar 
conditions and environments ? These cannot 
be explained away as accidents There 
is nothing as such in science Nothing m 
the universe of phenomena and form is 
exempt from the inexonerable law of the 
cause and effect There must be some 
reason, therefore, underlying these inequa- 
lities And what is that reason ? To say 
that these inequalities- in children are 
due to the parents is to admit the truth 
and validij}' of the principles of heredity 
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and adaptation to the environment as 
working out these differencees in the spheres 
of organic evolution. But such eminent 
biologists as Dr. August Weisman and a 
good many others of equal authority and 
repute deny that hereditary tendencies of 
the parents predominate in one ; of the 
grand-father in another , those of the grand- 
mother in the third and the like. Not this 
alone. W eisman goes further and reasons out 
that the acquired tendencies are never trans 
mitted to the offsprings He believes in the 
'coHtimtity of germ-plasm' and is of opinion 
that the inequalities are caused by the 
differences in 'germ-cells'. '*! have called 
this substance germ-plasm", says Weisman, 
"and have assumed that it possesses a highly 
complex structure, conferring upon it the 
power of developing into a complex organ- 
ism" Heredity — Vol I. p. 170). Dr. Weis- 
man states further • "there is therefore conti- 
nuity of the germ-plasm from one 
generation to another. One might represent 
the germ-plasm by the metaphor of a long 
creeping root- stock from which plants arise 
at intervals, these latter representing the 
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individuals of successive generations. Hence 
it follows that the transmission of acquired 
characters is an impossibility, for if the 
germ-plasm is not formed anew in each 
individual, but is derived from what preceded 
it, its' structure, and above all, its molecular 
constitution can not depend upon the 
individual in which it happens to occur, but 
such an individual only forms, as it were, the 
nutritive* soil at the expense of which the 
germ-plasm grows, while the latter possess- 
ed its characteristic structure from the 
beginning, viz., before the commencement of 
growth. But the tendencies of heredity, of 
which the germ plasm is the bearer, depend 
upon this very molecular structure and hence 
only those characters can be transmitted 
through successive generations which have 
been previously inherited, vis., those charac- 
ters which were potentially contained in the 
structure of the gemt'plasm It also follows 
that those other characters which have been 
acquired by the influence of special, external 
conditions during the hfe-time of the parent 
cannot be transmitted at all.” (vol I. p. 273’) 
“But at all events," sums up Dr. Wiesman, 
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"we have gained this much that the only 
fact which appears to directly prove a trans- 
mission of acquired characters, has been 
refuted and that the only firm foundation on 
which this hypothesis had been hitherto 
based, has been destroyed.’*— (Vol. L p. 461).. 

So we see how the theory of heredity and 
adaptation, in short, the theory of Natural 

. I n s u ffi - 

Selection through the cosmic processes of nency o i 
.n * Natural 

which Charles Darwin and a host of others Selection. 

of his line of thinking attempted to show 

the origin of species, fails to explain the 

real causes and conditions for the specific 

differentiations in the spheres of organic 

evolution. 

The real causes and conditions deter- 
ming the origin of the different types of 
organisms are to be found out in the principle 
of metempsychoses. And if the remarks 
of Dr. Weisman are read between the 
lines. It will be quite apparent that the Dr. 
stands on the very threshold of a revela- 
He IS knocking at the gate and it 
^ill open to give him an entrance into the 
mysteries of Transmigration, "the undivorce- 
able spouse ofATW.for, according to 
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become angels or they loose their angel- 
hood by the fo^pe of their own Latvia 
“The experience gained in one life” to quote 
the language of Hartmann, the great Ger- 
man philosopher, “may not be remembered 
in their detail in the ne:,t, but the impres- 
sions which they produce will remain. 
Again and again man passes through the 
wheel of transformation, and changing his 
lower energies into higher ones until matter 
attracts him no longer and he becomes — 
w/:ef he is destined to be — A GOD.” 
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to put the idea with all the Orientaltty we 
can command, because the karma of the 
human being is different. Karttta, here, does 
not mean heredity' through the principle of 
which the offsprings are alleged to inherit 
the qualities of theVathers In Jam philo- 
sophy, it signiHes what the soul carries with 
Itself from an anterior stage of its being by 
virtue of its prior deeds and desires The 
idea is that every thought we think, every 
act we do, tells upon our souls and thereby 
leaves an impression upon them, as it were, 
which continues to exercise influence on 
them in their subsequent careers And accor- 
dingly our present happiness or misery is not 
the award of any power existing outside 
ourselves but is rather the consequent of 
what we ourselves had done in the past 
either in this life or in an anterior birth 
None is exempt from the operation of harma 
“~Nor Krishna, nor Buddha, nor Christ Jesus. 
This doctrine of karma thus unquestionably 
furnishes the key to the interpretation of 
the phenomenal greatness in humanity. 
Christ Jesus of Nazereth was a Christ by 
the virtue of his own kanna So angels 
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energy of his past actions, Karma, which 
can no more be affected by love or prayer 
than a run-away locomotive. On and on 
it goes remorsely dealing out mutilation 
and suffeting, till the energy it has 
amassed is at last exhausted and a merciful 
silence follows. The belief in Karma 
and transmigration kills all sympathy and 
human kindness for sufferers, since any 
pain a man endures is only the wages he 
has earned in a previous birth. It is this 
belief that is responsible among other things 
for the suffering of the thousands of child- 
widows in India who are taught they are 
now reaping the fruit of their own unchastity 
in a former life.” 

So writes Mrs. Sinclare in exposing 
the so-called 'Empty Heart of Jainism and in 
vindication of her Christian creed. But alas i 
she can not explain the world of inequalities 
and diversities from the stand-point of her 
amn Christian Theology. If an All-mercy 
Personal God created this universe out of 
nothing, could He not make all things good 
and beautiful and all beings happy ^ Why 
one is a born saint and another a murderer ? 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CHURCHIANITY AND THE LAW KABMA. 

CIirtittaB Cnticiim o£ ‘Kam«*~~Emj^ty Heart of 
Jaimaa — Examtnatton of tlie Cntteiajs~'liieasi(ateiiqc« 
and Dtffieultiea of tke Cknattas Tlifolo^— God *«ad 
Satan — Good and £vil. — Indian Wtdowt CLnitian 
uaaamcd Girla 

From what has been discussed in the 
preceeding pages so far the inexorable Law 
of Kanna'CaxisalAXY is concerned, it is 
perfectly clear that man is the maker of his 
own Destiny This is the main principle 
whereon the grand ediSce of the Jain 
ethics is securely based But this belief 
in the ethical autonomy of man making 
him thoroughly free and independent of 
the iron will of any Being outside himself 
cannot but irritate Christian minds. 

‘‘Instead of a God delighting in mercy, 
who rules and judges the fair world that 
He has made," writes Mrs.. Sinelare 
Stevenson in her latest contribution, ‘The 
Heart of Jainsm,’ “the Jain have set in 
this place ahtehous thing the accumulated 
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This dramatical piece incident reminds 
us of the famous lines of another poet who 
sang in the following srain, — 

"He who does not sin, cannot hope formerc^ ; 
Merc^ nas made for sinners ; be not sad." 

But with the Jains such conceptions do 

not count for anything. If the Supreme 
The pit-fall ..... . 

of Ongmal Being delighting m ntercy is the Prime 

Author of all that is, He should have shown 
mercy and perfect forbearance, from the very 
beginning to man, — His own handi-work, in- 
stead of allowing him to fall into the pit-fall 
of Original Sin. Man is not ommiscient, and 
according to the Christian theology, nor a 
perfect being sm well, and as such he 
must have his shortcomings and failures ; 
but as he was living under the protec- 
ting and paternal care of his All-mercy 
Maker, could he not naturally expect that 
if he were to commit any mistake in 
his movements, his Omniscient Father and 
Guardian who must have fore seen things 
long before he himself could realise, should 
protect his son, showing thereby. His 
perfection of forbearance and mercy to his 
creature which he is to delight in > We have 
sq8 
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Why one waddles in wealth and opulence 
and another starves to death ? If God created 
one to enjoy the pleasures of life which the 
world can afford to supply with and another 
to labour life-long under the stifHing, 
tyrrany of his master, how could he be an 
embodiment of All-love and All-mercy ^ 
Need she be told in the language of 
the poet that '*A God All-mercy is a God 
Unjust." 

Chrisdanity teaches that man has but one 
life on earth to live either for an eternal exis- 
tence in Heaven or to be condemned into 
Hell according to the merits or demerits of 
his deeds. But this naturally encourages 
a man to make the most of bis opportuni- 
ties here. Besides an appeal for mercy at 
the hands of an Omnipotent God best suits 
him who has consciously failed in the dis- 
charge of duties. But the great disadvantage 
of such form of faith is that it makes some 
violently reckless so much so that when 
the poet Henri Hein was asked if he 
believed in Divine Grace, he replied, 
“God will forgive me, for that is his 
profession”. 
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and Devil worked together to create 
this universe of ours which is therefore 
but a mixture of good 'and evil. And 
to push t}}e question still further, 
both of them being equally powerful and 
limited by each other, it follows that neither 
of them was omnipotent, omnipresent and 
omniscient. Does Mrs. Sinclair wish us 
to set up within the shrines of our tender 
hearts such a God the very conception of 
which is logically absurd. 

Turning to the effects of karma on social 
matters it is true, indeed, that here the 
earth is soaked by the tears of the 
child-widows, but will Mrs. Sinclair 
inform her readers as to why the Christian 
world echoes with the sighs of the 
unmarried Here the Indian widows had 
had a chance for the husbands to love and 
to loose in this life as these were written 
in<the their own Karma and there is every 
reason to hope that they would receive their 
beloved back more cordially in their 
warm embraces during the subsequent turn 
and term of their natural life quite in accor- 
dance with their own Karma. But what hope 
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already remarked th&t we the Jains cannot 
persuade ourselves to believe in a God in 
the sense of an extra>niundane Creator who 
caused the down-fall of mankind but after- 
wards taking pity on them dropped down 
from Heaven his only Son through whose 
crucifixion mankind was saved. 

Some Christian Divines hold, however, 
that the pit-fall of Original Sin which caused 
the down fall of the entire human race was 
but dug out by the Devil. They teach that 
God created all that is good and beautiful and 
it was Satan who brought in the Evil and 
spoiled man — the handi-work of God. But 
little do these Divines think that good and evil 
are but relative terms. Good can not be 
without evil and vtct versa evil without 
good. There is a soul of goodness in 
things evil and conversely there is a soul 
of evil in things good. And when God 
created what is good he must, at the same 
time, have created the evil too. Similarly, 
when the Satan created the evil, he too 
must have created, at the same time, what 
is good. Now to veiw things as they 
stand, we cannot but logically infer that God 
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absolute exhaustion of the individual’s' 
Karma, liberation is surely and inevitably 
attained, sooner or later. 

In line Mrs. Sinclair would do well to bear 
in mind that the law of Karma which in the 
Physical world speaks of the continuity of 
motion and indestructibility of matter teaches 
in the domain of Ethics, the immortality 
of deeds and the inevitability of the moral 
responsibility in the case of an individual, 
family, or nation. 
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can Christianity, believing as it does in a What 
single term of life on earth, hold out to the 
thousands of unfortunate g^rls who never get 
any husband to love, while the favoured few 
who have once been married still have many 
a chance to grant favours' to other men who 
may win the woman's heart and marry them 

I 

again ? Are there any reasons to assign for 
the poor unfortunate girls’ never getting any 
husbands to love at all > And did not the 
poet sing — 

“It is better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 

Besides if the fear of Hell or the hope 
of Heaven be a powerful incentive to good 
conduct in this life, the prospect of countless 
births and deaths, during the courses 
of which there are numerous chances for 


amendments of conduct and which repetition 
of births and deaths can only end with 
the attainment of emancipation from the 
thraldom of servitude must be far more so. 
With its firm conviction in the inexora- 


Wlityof the law of ATarma-causality, Jainism 
regards every successive life as the moulder 


of the next untlll through the entire a^^ 
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is thus a composite existence subject to the 
control of the Law of Karma and Rebirth. 
Almost all the ancient systems of philosophy, 
excepting only that of the sage Ertlta^tUi, 
are at one here. Even Budhisism which 
denied the very reality of everything, could 
not deny the force and validity of the Law of 
Karma and Rebirth. All is impermanent, 
says a Budh'a, so that there is no eternal 
entity passing over to Nirvdn across the 
ocean of Sans&r. All is without an ego so 
that there is no soul to survive the shocks 
of death and dessolution. Thus rejecting, 
on the one hand, the metaphysical entity of 
SansArzxidi immortality of soul, Budhism, 
Un the otherhand, teaches that it is Karina 
that sets revolving the 'Wheel of Becomings 
Or more plainly, it is our Karina— 
abiding consequences of our actions which 
subject us to the repetition of births and 
deaths. 

The belief in the law of Karina has 
been very strong in the Indian mind 
from time out of mind so much so that 
it has almost become constitutional with 
the Indians inhabiting this vast penen- 

$ 0 ^ 



/-CHAPTER XV. 

BELIEF IN BE-BIBIB 

J'Kiru ini SfLitdu, Caa^liacatiry upeeh of on* 
' ml 'd» Sum L^ir'GoTcmtDg tlio Uaivtm — BoUutte 
NtlnltfB ' oil witkoot is Ego — BJiif ia tki Ltw 
‘ krisfi is Solue lad Casdkrt is osu Aitsm^WiJc 
nagc of ^tke WlMf is Aiii ind Eoio^t — ^Poeti Santuti 
ud' PUIoioiImii — T nnimigntian ku tta root is 
, mltty— Kusm Sifir. 

While investigating into the causes 
and conditions for the differences and 
'‘diversities in the world of names and forms, 
we have seen that we cannot explmn the 

f 

differences unless we accept the Law of 
Karma and of Rebirth as determining them. 
Karma and Re>birth which are thus, potent 
factors in the evolution of the world of 
< [larticulars constituting Saasdr are but. two 
complimentary aspects of one and the same 
Law governing everything having its being 
- as a-par^ as it were, of this ocean of Sansdr. 
.Boundless is the ocean of Sansdr with 
countless waves ruffling its expanse in the 
shape of individuab and phenomena. Sans&r 
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been much swayed by the doctrine. To 

Yoang, Drj- 

den, Shelley quote a few verses from the best poets of the 
and Words- 
worth Christian world: In the ‘Night Thoughts’ 

, - of Young, the poet sings, — 

V ( 

"Loolc Nature through, ‘tis revolution all. 

All change, no death ; day follows night; and night 
The dying day, stars rise and set, and set and rise 
Earth takes the example. All to reflourish fades ; 
As in a wheel — all sinks to re-ascend ; 

Emblems of man, who passes, not expires ” 

In Dryden’s Ovid we read, — 

'‘Death has no power the immortal soul to slay. 
That, when Its present body turns to clay. 

Seeks a fresh home, and with unlessened might, 
Inspires another frame with life and light.” 

Shelley sings in ‘Queen Mab, 

“For birth but wakes the spirit to the sense 
Of outward shows, whose inexperienced shape 
New modes of passion to its frame may lend. 

Life IS its state of action, and the store 
Of all events aggregated. there 
That variegate the eternal universe. 

Death is a gate of dreariness and gloom, 
lhat leads to azure isles and beaming skies 
’And iaffy regiont of eternal hope ” 

In his ‘Intimations of Immortality, 
Wordsworth informs, — 
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siiia. Not to speak of the higher philo- 
sophical treatises of the soil, even the 
oi'dinary Indian vernaculars atibund in such 
passages and proverbs which dhequivocably 
bespeak of their staunch faith iri one's own 
Karma in such a mahner as makes it 
pretty clesfr that the belief in question has 
become a source of solace and comfort in 
one's disappointments and failhres in life. 
Thus lamenting over the ctuelty o^ fortune, 
a melodious bird of Bengal sings — “vfia <C 
ftrfif ” — ‘Ah* my dear, what alas • 
was written in my karma”. 

It is impol-lant to note that this belief 
In Karma and repetition oi* biittis is not 
confined witiiin the tirecihcts bf India only. 

I I f 

It is alsb prevelant in China ahd japan. 
There is a Japanese ptovelrb— "Resign lily- 
self as it is the result of thine own kai^al' 
Not the Eastern countries only* ah 
enquiry into the literary contributiohs of the 
Christian lands unmistakeably sliows 
how far the doctrine bf Karma aiid 
metempsychoses has inildenced tiie dviliza- 
tibh oir £gy{>t and Greece. Even tlie 
ibighty faiirids df Europe and Anierica have 
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into some ottier creatiire that may be ready 
to receive it”. 

Pythbgdras says, "All Has soul ; all is sdlil 
wandering id ttie drgahic world and bbeyihg 
eterrial will or law.” According i:o Maxniiiilei', 
hlainied a sliLtie etllerial clothing fdi* the 
soul apart from ils grosser clothing wHeii 
uliit'ed witii body," 

In Greecis; the tioblrine was held by 
Eni{>edocies. 'I'iie student of Plato nilisl 
iiave hbticlsii iibt the dbctriHe b^ meteifaljsy. 
choses fbi-mS, ii H weire, Ibe key note to 
the pHriciples hi causation and coni[)ouhd 

evblution. ^ 

iii Ptos Plisedo we find: "They 
(sbills alter death) warider alidut so Idhg 
until through iHe desire of the corporeal 
nature that accompanies them, they ai-le 
again uhited in a body and they are united, 
as is probable, to animals havihg tHe skine 
habits as those they have given themselves 
up to during life dr even into the sabe 

human species agmn,” ^ ^ 

.•The sbili leaving body," says Plohnhs, 
"becomes that l>dwer which it has bost 
developed. Lit ui Hy iHeh frbin here 

jfoS 
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"The soul that rises with uSt our life's start 
Hath had elsewhere its settingi 
And Cometh from afar.” 

In the ‘Two Voices’ muses Tennjrson— 

"Or if through lower lives I came — 

Tho’ all experience past beoime. 

Consolidate in mind and frame — 

I might forget my weaker lot , 

For IS not our first year forgot ? 

The haunts of memory echo not.” 

Walt Whitman confirms in his ‘Leaves 
of Grass', — 

"As to you. Life, I reckon you are the leavings of 

many deaths, 

No doubt 1 have died myself ten thousand times 

before.” 

Such and similar other passages might be 
culled in numbers to show how the doctrine 
of metempsychoses influenced the best of 
the European minds in the dommn of 
Poetry 

Again, Egyptian culttme and polity was 
in and through saturated with the idea 
of metempsychoses. "The Egyptians 
propounded,” says Herodotus, "the theory 
that the human soul is imperishable and 
that where the body of any one dies, it enters 
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hasty thinkers will reject it Like 

the doctrine of evolution itself, that of 
transmigration has its root in the world of 
reality * 

Among the Christian theologians many 
prominent theological leaders have main- 

Christian tained it. Dr. Julius Muller, the eminent 

Theoloi^ical 

Leaders. German theologian, supports the theory of 
Re-births in his work known as “The 
Christian Doctrine of Sin.” Besides Sweden- 
borg and Emerson believed in metem- 
psychoses. 
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below and rise to the intellectual world, 
that we may not fall into a purely sensilbe 
life by allowing ourselves to follow sensible 
images etc." 

Philo of Alexandria, a contemporary 
of Christ, says “The company of 
disembodied souls is distributed in various 
orders. The law of some of them is to 
enter mortal bodies, and after certain 
prescribed periods (as according to our 
ayuh-kamtd^ be again set free” 

Besides these, copious passages could 
be gleaned from the philosophical writingps 
and dissertations of such eminent men 
and leaders of thought as Kant, Schelling, 
Fichte, Schapenhauer, Goethe and the 
like. Even the most astute moulder of the 
Sensationist school of thought, Hume, the 
sceptic, in his Essay on the 'Immortality of 
Soul' had to acknowledge the truth and 
validity of the theory of rebirths. He says : 
"The metempsychoses is therefore the only 
system of this kind that philosophy can 
harken to”. 

Prof. Huxley of the modern scientific 
world somewhere remarks • "None but the 
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fant the character of the stock lies latent, 
and the ego is a little more than a bundle of 
potentialities ; but very early those become 
actualities ; from childhood to age, they 
manifest themselves, in dullness or bright- 
ness, weakness or strength, viscipusness or 
uprightness ; and with each feature modified 
by confluence of another, if by nothing 
else, the character passes on to its incar- 
nation in new bodies. 

"The Indian philosophers called ‘Charac- 
ter* as thus defined, ‘Karma’. It is this 
Aarma which passed from life to life and 
linked them in chains of transmigrations 
and they held that it is modified in each 
life, not merely by confluence of parentage, 
but by its own acts. They were in fact 
strong believers in the theory, so much 
disputed just at present, of the hereditary 
irattsmtssion of acquired characters. That 
the manifestation of tendencies of a charac- 
ter may be greatly facillitated or impeded 
by conditions, of which self-discipline or the 
absence of it are among the most important, 
is indubitable . but that the 'character* itself 
is modified in this way is by no means so 

jrs 
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Pfef Huxley end. Re-lnetA — ^Huxtcy'i Ckanoter 
end our KinM'Bstter—ClienietCT— Inner Netuie— 
LingoJcIte of die Hindu Pltiloao^liere — The Five 
Koihti or the Coneentrie Ctre1es~Prenae of the 
Hindut end of the Jem Philoio^ere — Treneatseion of 
Cheneter through Heiedity-Ve •Trensmignition of 
Kerme-Serin through Se^hirdi. 

In another place of his last Romane’s 
Lectures, says Huxley, “Every day experi- 
ence familiarises us with the facts which 
are grouped under the name of heredity. 
Every one of us bears upon him the 
obvious marks of his parentage, perhaps 
remote relationship. More particularly the 
sum of tendencies to act in a certain way 
which we call 'character* is often to be 
traced through a long series of progenitors 
and collaterals. So we may justly say that 
this ‘character*— this moral and intellec- 
tual essence of a man — does veritably pace 
over from one fleshly tabernacle to another 
and does really transmigrate from genera- 
tion to generation. In the new bom in- 
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IS another inviolable physical condition in 
the shape of a medium for the manifestation 
and operation of the above energies and it is 
Irthrough physical frame which the man 

or* *ihrougiJ invariably a kind of 

Re-births? chemical affinity under the secret influence of 

which the man is drawn to a particular body 
wherein he is to take birth It is true 
that man passes from body to body through 
the repetition of births and deaths, and as 
he progresses or retrogresses quite in accord- 
ance with the good or bad deeds he per 
formed in the past, it is evident enough 
that he passes out with his own self-acquired 
habits, qualities and desires fitly called karvia- 
sartra according to our philosophical ter- 
minology. But this does not necessarily 
mean that the habits and qualities he 
acquired through the processes of natural 
selection or through the processes of self- 
discipline he might have undergone — be 
these for good, or for bad — are transmitted 
to the off-springs through the physiological 
principle of heredity True it is that the 
offsprings display at times such habits 
and tendencies as can well be traced out 
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certain , it is not so sure that the trans- 
mitted character of an evil-doer is worse 
or that of a righteous man better than that 
which he received. Indian philosophy, how- 
ever, does not admit of any doubt on the 
subject , the belief in the influence of 
conditions, notably self-disciplme, on the 
karmas was not merely a necessary postulate 
of its theory-of retribution, but it presented 
the only way of escape from the endless of 
round of transmigrations.” 

Such is Prof. Huxley’s interpretation and 
presentation of the law of karma and 
metempsychoses in Indian philosophy. But 
we differ from him in as much as neither the 
interpretation, nor the presentation, on that 
account, is correct. For we must have to 
draw a line of distinction between a man and 
his conditions According to our phi- 
losophy a man may, indeed, be roughly taken 
as the embodiment of intellectual, spiritual 
and moral ( sf ■sfR ) essences which 
Huxley sums up by the word ’character.' And 
the man as such is not different from the sum- 
total of the the energies summed up by 
‘character’ as just explained. But then there 
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Exposition 
of the prin- 
ciple 


attainment of bliss and beatitude, as the 
case may be, according to its karma in a 
previous birth. 

To enter a bit more into details we 
have stated before that there is some ' super- 
physical ' power in every living body, by the 
presence of which the body is enabled to 
respond, if suitably influenced. Responsive- 
ness, here, forms a predominating pheno- 
menon of life, and death of the body means 
the departure of the ‘ super-physical ’ power, 
called aiman—Jtva fsoul) — from_ the living 
body after which it can no longer respond 
to any stimulus. 

At the time of death, when this soul 
-or the ‘ super-physical ’ power shuffles off its 
mortal coil, it passes out assuming the form 
of a subtle unit of energy clothing itself, as it 
does, in a subtle body as its vehicle which is 
built out of the fine kartna-vasxtct — the 
crystalised particles of the soul’s past ex- 
periences and unfulfilled desires etc. with 
which it happens to pass out. According 
to our philosophy, these-fine matters or 

the crystalised particles of past experiences 
and unfulfilled desires, embodied in which the 
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as if coming down from the parent or 
some remote ancestor. The way in which 
this hereditary transmission is explained 
by the modern physiologists cannot, as 
we have seen elsewhere, give us a satis- 
factory solution of the problem in question. 
The phenomenon of apparent transmission 
through the physiological principle of 
heredity as explained in our philosophy 
seems to clear up the difficulties involved 
in the question According to our philoso- 
phy, the re-incarnating soul, bearing as it does 
about it the kamta-pudgal which the ftua 
acquired by dint of its past experiences and 
unfulfilled desires, forming its character in 
the past, automatically developes with a 
mathematical precision, a sort of affinity or 
tendency of attraction, for the appropriate 
physiological and moral conditions where- 
in it may find a fif and favourable soil for 
moulding out of the same, a suitable body 
as the manifesting media for the display of 
Its powers and qualities, either to cope 
with nature in the fulfilment of its un- 
satisfied desires and enjoyment of the 
pleasures of the world, or to strive for the 
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forces of its own making, which become meta- 
morphosed as it were into the form of Itarma- 
particles wherein remain stored up in a poten- 
tial state all the experiences, desires and 
tendencies which Prof. Huxley sums up by 
the word * Character! 

The experiences and forces of its own, 
metamorphosed into a material particles, which 
the Jwa carries with it at the time of its 
&tnra"‘"' departure from the body wherein it had been 
encased in a previous birth, and known as the 
haraui-pudga.] of the form, .according 
to our sages, the physical basis of a future life. 
It is also technically calltd^ICarman Sarira 
of the Jtva which along with the tgas sartra 
which is also inseparable from it, clings 
round to the soul until it reaches final libera- 
tion. Here again we find another display of the 
grand truth teaching us of the indestructibility 
of matter and continuity of motion— Narma. 

After shufflng off the gross mortal frame 
like a pair of old worn-out shoes, the in 
dividual soul, taking the form of a subtle 
unit of energy clothed fn the hartna-pudgsi 
as explained, instinctively flies off to one or 
the other of the different grades of satisdr or 

^i8 
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soul passes out leaving the body dead, form 
ike very germ of physical life in future. 

The use of the phrase karma- fue^aP ' — 
^<^0}<z-(matter) is singular in oiir philosophy. 

All karmai^ the other systems of Indian ^ “ rm 

pttdgal and 

Thought, accept unwaveringly the truth and Character, 
validity of the doctrine of iar^/a-causality and 
re-births ; but with them karma is amur/a-im- 
ponderable. None has yet been found Co take 
the word kariita in the sense aiid significahce 
isweiihd it to have been used in our philo- 
sophy, It is thie that karma'of the means 
its past activities or energies — forces of 
its bwn making that tend it to be a murderer 
or a saint in the next life But the 
eriergies or forces, as they are in themselves 
are formless and as such they cannot act 
ahd react on any thing and produce changes 
in the tendehcy of the same Sky, like 
void space, because of its being formless, 
caiihot affect iis In order to act and re-act 
and thereby to produce changes in things 
oil which they work, the energies and forces 
iiiust have to be metamorphosed into forms or 
wntires of forces. So ar'e the cases with 

* •'f ' 

Jvods karma-— Its past-activities or energies— 
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philosophers also hold that the death of a 
livihg being means the departure from the 
same of a subtle body technically called, 

I 

Linga-deha or SuhsAmA sanra, 

1 

The Hindu sages have thought it wise 
to analyse an organism into five slieaths or 
kosAas. The first is the Aunamc^a kosA, 
(ii) Prdnamaya kosk, (iii) Monoriiaya kosh, 
(ivj VigitAn&maya Jsosk and lastly (v) Amnd- 
inayk kosh. It is in the centre of the 
Anandaotaya kosh or the inhermost sheath 
that tke soul is stated to reside — the oiiter- 
niosi being the gi-oss riiitritious vesture or 
sheath called the Attnc^tdytt. Excluding the 
out*ermost one, the AnitctfAcya—Ai^ other 
four, one coming consecutively within 
another like concentric circles taken to- 
gether, constitute the Ltnga^ or Sukshma- 
sai tra or subtle organism olf the fioa. The 
Hindus further hold that l^is subtle body 
consists of or ihe mind-stuff with the 

organs of sense arid actibns there held 
together by the energy called Prdn playing 
through the medium of the dr^niSifa. Ac- 
cording to the fdnctioHal activities this Prdn 
is further dnalysed into— 

^20 
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gati, as it IS called, for which it has developed 
a strong affinity and where, on that account, 
It may find a more favourable soil for 
fuller expressions of the energies and forces 
of its own making during the course of the 
previous term of the physical life. It may 
happen to be located for some time in the 
regions of hell (an^) or go to some other 
world It may travel .among the brutes and 
beasts (fijui ^ or may become a god 
or a demon in the world of gods and 
demons It may also by 

the virtue of its own Aatvta under which 
It willingly laboured, run to Heaven, the 
region of the gods, there to enjoy the 
sweetest pleasures of life which he so much 
hankered after or be born again to such 
parents in the human, world ^7) as 
is consistent with its prior deeds and desires, 
either to waddle in wealth and prosperity, 
or to starve to death in poverty, or to strive 
after bliss and beatitude, forsaking all the 
pleasures of wordly life and living. 

So we see that the ‘CAaracier' of Prof. 
Huxley is somewhat the same with the kartm- 
sanra in the Jain philosophy. The Hindu 
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But the kdrman-sanra in our philosophy 
is of different make. Jt is true that the Jain 
StaiM m speaks of pr&nas as organic and 

pMosopiiy " 1*0*^*^/ powers , but these develop only as 
the Jwa ascends up the scale of evolution 
from lower to higher organisms. The highest 
type of organism of a ftua has ten pr&nas 
and the lowest type must have at least four. 
Of the ten pr&ut^ or powers which are to be 
found in the higher types of organism as man, 
— five belong to the five organs of sense, viz., 
touch, taste, smell, sight and hearing. Add 
to these five, the three powers of body, mind 
and speech (aRT« *t«f 5’^)- The ninth is the 
power of inhalation and exhalation termed 
(%n*T ®rpr) and the tenth is the ayu-btd—ot the 
power whereby is determined the longivity of 
the ftua during which it has to keep to a cer- 
tain definite configuration of the body in which, 
it might happen to enter in a particular stage 
of its existence determined by its own past 
•karma. The Jain philosophers hold, however, 
that of these pr&nas m their abstract or 
etherial forms, accompany the karnia-sartra 
clothed in which the soul departs from an 

organism wherein it dwelt for a certain period 

323 
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(a) Rf'du or the inhaling power which 
moves the lungs. 

{6) Ap&n or the exhaling power manU 
fest in throwing out foreign and matter 
from the system 

(r) SantdM or the digestive and distri- 
butive energy in the system. 

(d) Uddn — ^is the power of speech. It 
also helps to the descent of foodstuff through 
the alimentary canal to the stomach. And 
lastly, 

(«) is the energy which sustains 

the body and galvanizes its parts into life 
and vigour thus protecting it from putre- 
faction. 

Now these organic energies which are 
but functional activities of one and the same 
Power-called Miikhya-Prdn or the Primal 
Physical pnergy along with the five elemental 
rudiments of the nutritious vesture, bearing 
die impress of desires, experiences, and ideas 
formed in the past, make up the sukshma- 
sanra of the Hindu philosopbera that passes 
from body to body through the various 
grades of soTtsdr according to the merits and 
demerits of the embodied soul. 
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according to the ideas and desires registered 

The Jiva . , 4. . , , 

migrates out on It. In facL It shows to our wonder 
with the po- 

tentioiitresof and admiration how could the Jain sages 
theoigensof . 

Its fature amass in that ancient time such wealth of 
bod]^ 

biological informations on morphological 
variations of oiganisms. 

But to return to the direct subject matter : 
Prior to its migrating from the oud&rtka 
‘ body or the gross physical frame, the jwa 
fixes its gati or the particular abode, and 
actually migrates out with the potentialities 
of devoloping tiiese pr&ttas and the organs. 
But these are developed as necessity arises 
for the formation of the particular new 
organism it is going to enter into. And the 
developments are quite in keeping with its 
previous karmu and take place subsequent to 
its entering into the new body as determined. 

Thus we see the karma-sarira of a /wa, 
as explained in the Jaina philosophy, is simply 
a kind of organism born of its own experiences 
i e« energies and forces of its own making 
which become materialised, as it were, into 
karm-pu^al or karma-mMcr envelop- 
ed in which the individual soul, reducing 
itself into a unit of energy, passes out. 
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of time by the virtue of its ayu-bal, accruing 
from a}fu-iar»ta of which we shall have 
occasion to speak later on. And these abs- 
tract (bhava) pr&nas or powers develop only 
when the kdrma-sartra ait&rs a particular 
organism according to its own karntas. But all 
the types of organism do not possess the five 
settses , neither all can speak, nor all have the 
intellect to think. While dealing with 
the ywa in the chapter of categories, we 
have seen that jwu organisms are classifiable 
according to the number of the organs of 
sense they possess It is important to note by 
the way that each of these types of organism 
is again divisible into two sub-classes-— 
known by the names of Parydpta and 
Apary&pta The paryAptas are six in 
number, viz., ahAr oi the seed of life, 
sartra, or the body , fndrfya or the senses, 
svAshoehchdsa or breathings, bhdsA or speech, 
and mana or mind The pdnas and the 
organs develop as the jtvit migrates on and 
on through the processes of nietempscyhoses 
It IS impossible to exhaust in the short space 
at disposal, the list of the different types of 
oiganism which, the kamia-sarira takes on, 
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formation of the tongue. So the ear, the nose 
etc, can like wise be traced to the thought- 
■The will IS currents for hearing music, for smelling 
man ' fragrance and the like respectively. Every 

bodily structure corresponds to each set of 
thought-currents called, u^dtigo-tidma karma 
of the jwa to which it belongs So is the 
case with the human organisms in general. 
Human organism, to speak more pointedly, is 
but the objectification in a gross form of the 
human action-currents ol will and thought. 
Kant, the great German philosopher, says 
of man that "his will’ ii. his 'proper self." 
"The will is simply the man,” says T. H. 
Preen. "Any act of will is the e.xpression 
of the man as he, at the time, is. The motive 
issuing in his act, the object of his will, 
the idea, which for the time he sets himself 
to realise, are but the same thing in different 
words. Each IS the reflex of what for the 

time, as at once feeling, desiring and think- 
ing the man is ” Man is thus but a 

visible expression of his will which is equal 
to and indistinguishable from bis thought- 
activities But will and thought, simply as 
they are in themselves, are mere abstractions, 
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Every thought we think, every word we / 

speak, every act we do, every desire we 
form — ^becomes rarihed and stored up in our Organism 

IS but anout- 

Experiential body. It remains dormant there 
for sometime only to reappear again in the *il**** 
form of mental waves with all the potentialites 
of strong desires etc. Nothing can prevent 
the courses of desires. Desires must be ful- 
filled. This is the law of Nature. The will is 
equally and indistinguishably desire and 
thought It is the will to be, to assert and 
thereby exist as a distinct and separate from 
all the rest that is the root of everything we 
see around us in the world of particulars. 

It is but a truism to say that different thought- 
activities manifest themselves in different 
outward forms. The science of physiognomy 
and thought-reading owe their development 
to the study of the changes in the outward 
manifestation of the organism, corresponding 
to the changes in the mental constitution. 

And organisms may vary not only in respect 
of their structures, but in respect of their 
tendendes to do this or the other in all 
Idnds of ways. The thought-currents 
for tasting finally results in the organic 
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experiential ' bodjr which brings about a 
new arrangement in the atomic distribution 
of the ^tfma-pudgal composing the karma- 
sarira. 

Whatever might be the mystery, it is 
clear and certain that human thoughts and 
desires are embodied in or objectified into 
the human Aarnta-sartra. Thus the karma- 
sarira then forms the 'innet^ -nature of which 
the visible man is but an 'oute^ expression. 
The Inner and the Outer, according to our 
philosophy, are not essentially different. They 
are the same essentially with this difference 
only that one manifests through the other 
and stand to each other in the relation 
of mutual intermutation. Just as there is no 
essential difference between force and exer* 
tions ; for force is only known in and 
through exertion making it to be the effect of 
the cause which is no other than the force 
itself: so what is ‘inner' is but the invisible 
cause of what is outer which is but an effect 
in a visible form. 
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and cannot therefore as such modify the charac- 
ter of our organism , for how, what is merely 
a pure abstraction, can affect our material 
constitution ? but we feel that every act we do, 
every thought we think, and every desire we 
form, does actually produce changes in us and 
there can be no denial of it. Therefore the 
actions and desires to be in a position to 
effect any change m us must transform them- 
selves into a medium of homogeneous nature 
with our physical constitution itself But 
the question arises how can it be conceived ? 
Psychology shows quite unmistakeably that 
no desire, no feeling, no connation passes 
the threshold of oui mind without, in some- 
way, modifying the neural processes. We 
forget what we felt or did before But the 
whole system vaguely experiences a sort of 
diffused effect of what has been Modern 
psychology would tell us that they abide 
in the region called, "subconscious " But our 
psychology teaches that just as a volume of 
water rushing out, leaves its traces of watery 
particles on the person who stands close 
hy • so the action-currents of the human 
thought and will leave vestiges on its 
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hypothesis by bringing into light the 
inconsistencies involved therein. 

One may suppose that the relation in 
question is simply that of development. The 
inner nature develops itself into the outer 
nature as the plant grows into a tree or the 
Suges 01 world develops itself into the present form 
ofThe*’same hom the primal state of nebulous matter 
What lends plausibility to this hypothesis 
is the fact of the inner nature being more 
subtle than the outer nature which is grosser 
than the former. The very character- 
istic indication of an effect, is its grossness 
and the reason of it, is to be found in the 
fact that what remains unmanifested in the 
cause becomes manifested in the effect 

But unfortunately the advocates of this 
theory overlook the serious difficulties which 
lurk in it. First of all we draw atten- 
tion to this that if they be the different 
stages of development of the same thing, 
then by the very nature of the case, they 
cannot be co-existent Development implies 
change , change implies time. And ‘stages' 
have any significance only with reference 
to different periods of time. As the plant 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

KARHA-SARIBA AND OUDARIEA-SARIRA. 

RcUttou letwccn die 'Karma* asA tlie 'OuAeriLa*^ 
Stage! of Aevelo^ment — ‘Karmen* ^roAneei die 
‘OuAarilca* — ‘OuAartlca* j^roAueca 'Karma* ~Not lAen* 
tteal Imt Two Atitinet Kntities — Co^xiatenea In- 
ex^lieille — Titan no Intcr-aetion ^snLle Rclatton «f 
Concomitant Vartatton— DidieuldM ei Parallalum*— 
The ‘Karmen* loAy anA die *OnAertlca* atanA to each 
other in Retation o£ Intermntation. 

We shall now discuss the relation between 
the Karma body including Tejas^ or the 
‘inner nature’ and the OudArtka body or 
the 'outer nature' of man And as it is 
a stumbling block for the beginners, it 
deserves a careful consideration. Without 
asserting any thing dogmatically, we shall 
only discuss every possible hypothesis which 
can be framed with regard to this rela- 
tion and show that, for the contradictions 
involved therein, none of them appears to be 
rationally tenable save and except the posi- 
tion held by our sages Our procedure here, 
therefore, will be more or less dialectical 
i.e. we should point out poverty of each 
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Oitddrtka ■ theory also labours under serious 

the «use of difficulties. The first question which we put 

jmKarmanx - t_ t . . . ^ 

ills ^*®®"** theorists is, how does it produce the 

outer nature of man ? Mere being' or the 
feet of existence of the inner nature cannot 
account for the origin of the outer nature. 
The mere being of a thing cannot explain 
the origin of another thing, so we are led 
to assert that the K&rman-sariya transforms 
itself into the Oitd&yika sarira. Here the same 
difficulties re-appear' How to explain the 
fact of (r) Co-existence and ( 2 ) Inter-action. 

Others may think that the right theory is 
this : Kdrman-sarira does not produce the 
Ouddrika sarira, but on the contrary 
Ottddrika produces the Kdrman'Sanra. 

Oud&rSca is the cause of the i&rmatt- 
sarira : but this theory is open to another 
fresh objection in addition to the previous 
difficulties. Theactivity of the Oudirika-sanra 
is possible only when it is actuated by desires 
and- will. Has :my body beard of unmotived 
activities ? And these desires and will belong 
to the K6.mia.n-sarii’a ' so the obvious mistake 
's here to make the presupposition of a thing, 
the product of it. That without which the 
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ceases to exist, when it has grown up into 
a tree, so the inner world would cease to 
have its being after its transformation into the 
outer world, for they belong to the same 
thing although at different periods of its 
development The fact of co-existence being 
thus inexplicable, the mutual interaction 
between them, which cannot be denied 
becomes inexplicable dso. 

Of coprse if the purvapaksktn say that the 
earlier state is not altogether lost in the later 
state of a thing developing, but is retained 
there our obvious retort will be that if it is 
retained at all, it is retained in such a trans- 
formed manner that it loses its distinct 
existence For what is accidental to the 
different stages of a developing thing, vanish- 
es away with the lapse of time and what 
persists is the essence or the substance in 
abstract which reveals itself through these 
different stages of development 

To get over the difficulties as exposed in 
the above, some may erroneously hold that 
the inner nature produces the outer nature 
of a man The relation is that of a cause 
and effect 
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The relation 
of concomi- 
tant varia- 
tion : Its diffi* 
cnities 


comitant variation, for the change nn one 
manifests itself in a corresponding change 
in the other. But this relation is not pos- 
sible and cannot be satisfactorily explained, 
if they be not ultimately the same, or to put 
it in other words, if a common blood does not 
run through their veins. But this is nega- 
tived by the hypothesis, for by ex-hypothesi 
they have been assumed to be two distinct 
worlds having nothing in common 

Others, in order to escape from these 
difficulties, may suppose that some influence 
in some form or other, passes into the thing 
called effect and produces changes in the 
same The interaction is not apparent here 
as in the former case, but real. The cause 
exerts some influence upon something else 
and thereby produces changes in the same 
which we call effect. 

This at first sight seems to possess much 
of plausibility, though it cannot stand to a 
careful scrutiny of reason The difficulty 
here is this • where does the influence rest 
before its being received by the thing for 
which it is meant? We cannot conceiye of 
any influence passing out of a thing and 
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activity of the OttdArtka is'not possible, cannot 
be reasonably conceived to be the product 
of the activity itself. 

So the only way of escape from this 
difficulty, at first sight, seems to be this * 
nmther of them produces die other, but both 
are co-existent. They have been maintain- 
ing thdr distinct existence from eternity 
so to speak - 

But to say this, is also not enough. We 
have got to define the precise relation exist- 
ing between them. It will not do to simply 
say that they have been eternally existing as 
distinct entities, for the fact of inter-action 
between them requires to be explained 

Now different hypothesis may be framed 
with regard to the precise nature of inter- 
action. Some may suppose that there is 
no interaction proper, but the relation of 
concomitant variation subsists between 
tl}em. The changes in the one correspond 
to the changes in the other, though they 
are two distinct entities or worlds, having 
nothing in common. 

Our reply is that it sees the half-truth 
only. In fact there is a relation of con- 
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the k&nnan, the organ of thought, desires 
and will, determines the character of the 
former by its preferential interest. So the 
relation is intermutative. And this is borne 
out by our analysis of the question at issue. 

, The relation between iarma-body and 

How ihey 

react?*'*" the Ou//itri!6a — this is our immediate topic. 

And we begin our discussion by defining the 
two in the clearest possible manner. By 
jSdrmati'body we mean the .fij^mV«*a/-body 
where the effects caused by the OudAtthi- 
body are stored up, as it were,4n a subtle 
form. The operation of the OdArika-bady 
or the Perceptual organ leaves a permanent 
vestige upon the karma-body known as 
itanwtf-vestige, just as the agitation of 
the brain molecules in thought, leaves a 
permanent vestige upon the brain itself. 
This is what we mean by iarma-msMer 
This *<tm«'matter again,, we shall show 
hereafter, determines the nature of the per- 
ceptual organ or the OudArtka-body. The 
operation of the Ond&rtka-bady leaves thus 
vestiges upon the experiential body and 
thereby modifies it to a certain extent, while 
on the other, the karma-body or the organ 
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resting in nowhere and then entering another 
thing we cal! effect , for, the conception itself 
is a psychological impossibility. So here too 
IS a big chasm in our thought Thus we see 
none of these hypotheses can stand the test of 
reason and we are thus led by an immanent 
process of dialectic to our own theory, the 
only theory logically tenable and free from 
these short-comings as we shall presently see. 

By Karma sartra we mean that Es^en- 
enhal body where the effects caused by 
the Ouddrtka are stored up as it were in a 
subtle form. The operation of the Oud&rika 
or the Perceptual organism leaves a per- 
manent vestige upon the k&rtnan, known 
as iar»M-vestige, just as the agitation of 
the brain molecules in thought, leaves a 
permanent vestige upon the brain itself. 
This is what we mean by k^mic effects. 
These k&rmie effects, again, as we shall show 
hereafter, determine the nature of the per- 
ceptual organism or the OndAnha body. 
The .operation of the OttdSrtka body 
leaves this iam«-vestige upon the Experi- 
ential body and thereby modifies it to a 
certain extent, while on the other hand. 
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valid? Validity can well be established 
by the actual sensory contact of the 
object conceived. The conception thus be- 
comes something general, universal in 
character, which differentiates itself, so to 
Concepuon speak, without losing its unity and character, 
vum-hoiy. into SO many individual actual objects capa- 
ble of being presented to the senses. The 
individual objects, the subject-matter of the 
perceptual organ, becomes so many concrete 
embodiments of the conception itself which 
cannot be, like the former, presented to the 
senses. From the point of view of the per- 
ception also. It may be shown that they are 
unintelligible, unless they are interpreted with 
the light of the concept itself. An individual, 
or a single perception, caused by the actual 
contact of the object with the senses, remains 
unintelligible, unless it is subsumed under 
its respective concept which is, again, nothing 
but perceptions universalised. The concep- 
tion We thus See, is the perception itself in its 
universal character and’ embodies itself in 
thfe actual objects forming the subject-matter 
of the perceptual organism ( 
the perception is- nothing but specific differen- 
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of thought, desires and will, determines the 
character of the former by its preferential 
interest. So the relation, from one aspect is 
one of correlativity. We shall prove this in 
various ways. 

We ail know that we have both 
perception and conception of a thing. And 
we know further that perception is directly 
related to the object, for it follows the direct 
presentment of the object to the senses, where- 
as conception is indirectly related to the object 
through perception. The former, we are 
of opinion, belongs to the ond&rika body 
or the perceptual organism 
where external objects are directly presented 
to and the latter namely, conception, desire, 
and will belong to the hdrman body 

; ) for these are referred to the object only 
indirectly through the senses But what is 
a conception ^ Is it not perception universa- 
lised ? A conception becomes a chimera, 
barren and empty, if it is not capable of 
being fulfilled by the direct presentment 
of the object on the senses which 
constitutes perception. How are we 
to know otherwise which conception is 


Percepti6n 
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between the experiences of the Ou^rik 
A studyfrom body ( 8r^s( J and the experiences of 

Mothwpomt the/&dma«body(g 5 iii!rsif^l). 'Siy eud&rika 

we mean our neural oi^nism 
which is the vehicle of the sensations, gross 
in form. While the experiences of thei§dr/»a« 
body ( tiinf ?if ) is confined within its 
thought, ideas, desires and will. Here there 
is an important matter to note. The 
experiences of the Ottd&rika body ( 

) which follows on the direct present- 
ment of the actual objects, have no interest 
for us unless they are owned by us i.e 
referred to our own inner nature or 
k&rman body (tRpittif intr). To be conscious 
that I am experienoing such and such things, 
the whole of objective experience requires 
to be viewed as the experience of my 
inner nature or m other words the objective 
experience, belonging to the otid&rtJia body 
must, be leferied back to and 
determined by the|/«»e^ nature ; otherwise 
the experience, being devoid of every sub- 
jective reference, will lose all interest for us, 
and cannot be viewed as my own experience 
The ow/cy experience, unless they aie refen ed 
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tiation ctud fulfilment of the conception. 
To say this is therefore to say that they 
are but two aspects of the same thing — 
one is universal and the other is specific in 
characters. And as thiough perception, 
the conception becomes fulfilled, we may 
call the perceptual organism ( 91^} to 

which belongs the attribute of perception, as 
instrumental to the fulfilment of the concep- 
tual organism ( to which belong 

these concepts, and both of them thus stand 
in the relation of mutual inter-dependence. 

Thus from what precedes it follows 
logically and necessarily, that all the varying 
experiences, which we get from time to time 
from the peripheral contact of the external 
objects with the senses, are contained in a 
nutshell, as it were, in the conception itself , 
for here all the various perceptions which 
occur from time to time are preserved, they 
being but specific fulfilments of the concept 
itself This is then what we mean by saying 
lhaxMrma matter (W is being stored 

up in the karman body ej l) 

To discuss the question from another 
point of view by drawing a distinction 
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ence to the inner nature, and if fa) human 
experience be possible only on this ascription 
or reference, it follows necessarily that every 
activity or kaima leaves behind an effect 
either good or bad in the shape of vestiges 
on the k&rman body (^it^ — our timer 

nature or the Ckaracter of Prof. Huxley. 

Having {liscussed the relation between 
the Inner -nature, K&rman body ( ^ 

srfhc ), and Ouddrika body ( siT?rfc^ ). 
or Outer-nature we come to the question of 
re-birth. So long we discussed the 
problem of i elation in theoretical termsr 
But the world, we live in, is a moral world, 
nay, even more, a practically significant world 
than it is a theoretically definable world 
And we may, at once, simply say that the 
concept of th^.mdwtduat in its primary and 
original sense is distinctly an ethical concept 
and that is so whether you speak in theore- 
tical terms oi in terms of being. So from 
this conception of individuality we hope to 
see to the possibilities of rebirth, not merely 
as a logical necessity but as that without 
which the purpose of man’s individuality 
will be altogether balked. 
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back to and determined by our inner nature 
stands on the same level as other pheno* 
mena occuring in Nature. But these states 
of changes become the source of interest for 
us as soon as as they are viewed as experi- 
ences of the kdrmatt body siflT) itself. 

So our tfuter experience or the experience of 
,the k&rman body is not only the outer ex- 
perience merely condensed and materialised, 
but it is something more. 

It is not another kind of experience to be 
set by the side of the mter experience, but 
one which includes the latter and goes beyond 
It. It is the outer experience itself focussed 
and referred to and determined by our 
inner-nature Hence it follows that they 
are not two distinct worlds of experience, 
but ultimately the same, with this distiction 
only that one is . devoid of every subjective 
reference while the other is not. 

Hence (i) if the operation or the activity 
of the oud&rtka body sjtH ) when 

not referred to and determined by the inner 
nature, standing on the same level as other 
phenomena of Nature, becomes morally blanlr, 
and assume moi al quality, only on their refei- 
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subjective, instinctive, pre-conscious type an 
exclusive love, and is such a feeling that the 
idea of the two objects that can be concieved 
as giving equally possible satisfaction of 
this feeling is an absurd idea. At this moment 
he consciously individuates the toy and this 
is so because he loves the toy with an 
excAtstve love that permits no other. With 
such exclusive interests, one learns to love 
one’s home, books, children etc. Hereby one 
becomes conscious of a thing not as an object 
that represents a class, for exclusive interest 
does not permit it, but views it as a single 
member of a single class. This is the point 
where he individuates it. 

Thus we see ethicdl love, or organising 
interest is precisely that sort of interest that 
cannot serve two masters. It first indivi- 
duates the master and then others in 
relation to it, that come in the way of means 
to it. It is this individuating interest in 
living one ^ind of life for one purpose in view 
that a man becomes a moral individual, self- 
same personality and not a totality of passing 
states as the Sensationist School or the 
Buddhists hold. 
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As a mere theoretical thinker, we cannot 
get any idea of individuality, nor can we 
form any clear conception of it. We can *JI^^*”^®**‘*^ 
prove all this by psychological analysis of 
the development of a child’s mind. A child's 
first ideas are all unconsaously universal 
or vaguely abstract ideas. Even the child’s 
first conscious ideas must be of what we 
call the universal as such. The many 
presentations he cannot yet know as so many 
individuals , for he cannot grasp single facts 
for their own sake. He only learns to 
recognise the type which persists through 
many presentations. He knows things by 
types, by universals. The one that persists 
through the many, he comes to recognise as 
the one, the universal, the type, the idea. As, 
a mere theoretical thinker his progress has 
stopped and cannot go beyond it 

But observe another side of his nature 
He has a doll , and say, he loves it. He 
breaks it Now offer him another doll as 
nearly as possible like the former one. Now 
will the child accept this as compensation ? 

No. And what is ' the reason of this ? It is 
this that the love for this toy is in its 
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the real and ultimate goal of all that live, 
move and have their being in the different 

'v * 

abodes of the Sansdr. Now do we not see 
that without immortality and re-birth of the 
/tva — i,e., without the persistence and conti- 
nuance of the Edyf/utft-hody through the 
ravages of tjme and the processes of metam- 
psychosis the whole purppse of such life and 
individuality as manifest in the incessant 
struggling of the /iva becomes absolutely 
meaningless I 
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Now to consider our own theory 
regarding kArmatt body ( siChC ) :Jiva 
incessantly tries and struggles to get rid of the 
bondages of limitations, through Karma, as 
we have seen before. This becomes its elu- 
sive interest. The love for particular mode of 
living i,e. the mode in which the liberation can 
easily be achieved, becomes the exclusive 
interest for the man and tends to indivi- 
dualise him This exclusive love lor this 
state of autonomy or self-rule, which no body 
can attain just in the way open to 
him, tends to individuate his activities 
and conduct^ as well as the outer oi^nism 
the mdar&a body ( sjfN ), by means 

of which actions conducive to the self-rule or 
autonomy are performed Thus we may say 
that though the k&rman body tir sif)?:) 

may resemble others of the same kind in 
types universal in character, still, considered 
as tndwiAtalised that is in the sense we 
have expounded above, they are quite 
distinct and separate entities. Individuals 
they are and must be, for all have exclusive 
interest for the attainment of that state of 
autonomy, of bliss and beatitude which is 
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